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EXTRACTS FROM A LOST (AND FOUND) MEMORANDUM BOOK. 


Preliminary Letter—Extracts—Strictures on Political Economy, wherein a Remedy 
for the Poor Laws is Divulged—Diary—Cockney Letter and Love Song—The Som- 
nambulatory Butcher, an Episode—Ailie Mushat’s Cairn—Hore Sinicw, No. II. Ode 
on the death of Yahmahsseero—Stanzas on Despair, and Thoughts on a New Conjuga- 
tion. 

To CuristorHEeR NortH, Esq. 


Sir,—While lately travelling through part of England, a thing which is cus- 
tomary with me twice a-year, for the transaction of business, I happened, in 
the stage between Bath and , to meet with a circumstance, which is the 
occasion of my now addressing you. 

As I do not happen to be of the melancholic temperament, and am rather 
fond, than otherwise, of society, it is not unusual for me, as I am a bachelor, and 
have the happiness or misery of travelling alone, when I fall in with a landlord 
of genteelish manners, and good nature, to ask him to a participation of my 
supper. By good luck, it fell out that I here found a man to my mind. After 
supper was discussed, and our rummers charged for the second time, the spirit 
of my host began to expand ; and, in the midst of his hilarity, he let me in to 
numerous anecdotes of his own ; some of which might have been spared, and 
many of which were entertaining enough. I shall confine myself to that, which 
is the subject of my present epistle. 

About two years ago, a military gentleman, of what rank he could not learn, 
except that his companions sometiines called him General, took up abode with 
him for eight days ; and lived, during the whole of that time, to use a proverbial 
expression, ‘‘ at rack and manger.” Every stranger that arrived within that 
time, at the inn, seemed to be of his acquaintance ; or, if they were unknown 
to him, a friendship was soon begun and cemented ; and ere they were a cou~ 
ple of hours together, one could have sworn that they had been born in the 
same village—educated at the same school—or, to bring forward a still stronger 
link of association, which the author of Rob Roy has mentioned, “ had read 
from the same Bible at church.” Whoever was with him, whether the social 
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or the serious, he regularly obliged them to sit till three in the morning, when 
he sent them, or, more properly speaking, led them, to their bed-rooms. 

At length, having ordered breakfast one morning, he disappeared, and the 
landlord could never afterwards find one token or trace of him. He left be. 
hind him a green-net. purse, (containing more, than the amount of his bill,) 
and the chambermaid drowned in tears. He was remarkably tall, of rather g 
spare habit of body, wore neatly curled brown whiskers, a grey surtout, Wel. 
lington boots, with spurs, and a South-Sea cap, with a gold band. He had no 
baggage with him ; and the only relique of his visit was a little book, which 
he had inadvertently left in his bed-room. © . 

I begged a sight of this relique from my host, and was not a little struck 
with its contents. It is a small volume, in red binding, fastened with tape— 
on the back, in gilt letters, is marked “ Memorandum Book.” After looking 
over a few pages, I was highly amused with its contents, and expressed myself 
so to my host, who obligingly told me it was of no use to him, and that I was 
most welcome to it. Its contents are of a most miscellaneous nature, and written, 
in some parts, in a rather illegible hand. I have made one of my young men 
transcribe a piece from it, here and there, which you will receive along with 
this, and which you may make public if you please. Should I observe 
this to be the case, I may transmit you a few farther extracts from time to 
time. I remain yours, &c. 

J—— T——n. 
February 10, 1021. 





EXTRACTS. 
No. I. 


STRICTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, WHEREIN A REMEDY FOR THE POOR 
LAWS IS DIVULGED. 


Insula, sole oceidente, viridi, seculis plurimis elapsis, preclarus vir militaris appate+ 
bitque florebit. Ie non modo omni sapientiz re, sed omni philosophia discet et doce- 
bit ; poeta etiamque celebris. 

Frag. M.S. Vet. apud. Vatican. 





Ir is only of late years that political 
economy has raised itself to the digni- 
ty of a science. Doctrines, that men 
believed to be as true as Father Paul’s 
his of the Council of Trent, were 
nevertheless neglected ; and other the- 
ories, as unsubstantial as the morning 
mist, though known and acknowledged 
to be false, substituted in their stead, 
and acted on. AsJefirey said of Words- 
worth’s Excursion, “‘ this would never 
do.” The chaff has been sifted from 
the wheat—the truth has been purifi- 
ed from the error—and the facts that 
before were scattered, like the twelve 
tribes of Israel, over the face of socie- 
ty, have been brought together, and 
cemented into a regular and almost 
complete fabric ; under the auspices of 

thus, Godwin, Weyland, Say, 


James Grahame, M‘Culloch, Jeremy 
Bentham, and the writer of the pre- 
sent article. 

But what is the rising of the stocks 


to him who has no capital >—~Whatis: 


the question about the balance of trade 
to him who has no merchandize? And 
what is the worth of our knowing the 


right principles, if we find it impossi«: 


ble to act on them ?—It is of no use to 
know the nature of the disease, if we 
have not a plaster to apply, or a remes 
dy to prescribe. ; 

We cannot make as good silks in 
England as we can get from India; 
nor can we afford to sell them as cheap, 
we want materiel. But then it w 


overpower the feelings of our huma- 
nity to ruin the 40,000 families, that 
are employed in that branch of manu- 
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facture. The silk spun in this coun- 
try is by no means so good ; whether 
it be the case that the silk-worm does 
not keep its health in our northern la- 
titudes, or not, I have too little confi- 
dence in my own opinion to say: but 
this I can tell from experience, that 
we are more apt to be mistaken as to 
the animal itself, thereby rendering all 
our labour fruitless, and our efforts a- 
portive. The writer of this article 
bought several papers full of the em- 
bryos of the silk-worm, but after wait- 
ing in eager expectation for a twelve- 
month, to his utter consternation and 
astonishment, they turned out to be 
nought else but common maggots. 

the poor-rates are a great bore in 
this country, but it is all owing to the 
excess of population, and for this I 
have before suggested a remedy. If 
the overplus of the population were to be 
called together, and some able speaker, 
say one of the advocates of the Scot- 
tish bar, selected to address them, and 
lay down to them in a placid and pre- 
cise manner, the hardships they entail 
on society, and the impropriety of their 
ever having been born, unquestionably 
then the overplus of population, pro- 
vided they consisted of well-educated, 
decent, and sensible people, could have 
no objection either tobe transported be- 
yond seas, or dispatched in as gentle a 
manner as could be devised. Until a 
great national meeting is called for the 
p , we must be content to put up 
with many evils. Mendicity is not the 
least of these, and to the public in ge- 
neral we recommend the following plan, 
which is as yet in private circulation, 
and does not seem to have reached the 
ear of the Society for the Suppression 
of Begging. It originated from the in- 
genuity of one of that useful class of 
the community, a French cook ; but 
as he had been for several years do- 
mesticated in this country, no other 
realm can presume to come in for a 
share of the honour, which is purely 
national. It is said that M. Say, Ben- 
Jamin Constant, and Carnot, claim it 
for France ; but this is only a report. 

The house, in which this ingenious 
French cook served, was infested from 
morning tonight, and the court-yard 
literally swarming with beggars, as 
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‘* thick as the motes that people the 
sun-beams.” The proprietor was dun- 
ned with petitions, and the watch-dog, 
which was chained at the outer gate, 
had actually worn down his teeth to 
the stumps in biting the intruders. No 
further service could thus be expected 
from him. Long did the French cook 
ponder, during his evening reveries 
over his tumbler by the kitchen fire, 
what could be done in the present un- 
fortunate dilemma. For a long series 
of evenings he beat his brains to no 
purpose ; at length, after a long hour’s 
silence, he one night started up, and 
almost severed, with his heel, the but- 
ler’s gouty toe from his body, exclaim- 
ing—* Eureka! I have found it! !” 

He set about preparing a most hel- 
lish decoction, which he seasoned with 
Cayenne pepper, (the Capsicum An- 
nuum of gneivian until it wasenough, 
without a metaphor, to set the sto- 
mach on fire, and cause an “ interna 
conflagratio.” 

Next morning he set about putting 
his project in practice, and. the first 
beggar that approached he beckoned 
him to come in, shut the kitchen door, 
and having filled out a bumper, bade 
him whip it off, and be gone, lest his 
master should appear. ‘The mendi- 
cant, glad of the treat, turned up his 
little finger in a twinkling, and retreat- 
ed as fast as his legs could carry him, 
but not far ; for his eyes threatened to 
start from his head, and the saliva ran 
from the corners of his mouth, after 
the fashion of a waterspout. Thus was 
one dispatched; he came no more. 
Again—again—a hundred times was 
the project tried, and uniformly with 
the same success; till, in less than 
three weeks, not one beggar was to be 
seen in that country side. The French 
cook is, we understand, at present put- 
ting in for a patent, which we have no 
doubt will be granted. , 

By this the public may observe, that 
the way to get quit of beggars is by the 
immediate use of the hellish decoc- 
tion; and not by following the vain, 
void, visionary, childish, and nugatory 
schemes, at present inculcated by the 
writers on political economy. “0 








July 10th.—Settled with Bullock and 
Badcock for the “ Poems by a Military 
Balance in my favour of 


Amateur, 


L.3: 15: 114. Very bad concern. 
Cost me three month’s severe compo- 
sition. Cannot fathom what the read- 

2 
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Lng of this age would swallow: 
/ t I write most carelessly they re- 
lish best, Hope I shall succeed bet- 
ter with my ‘ Treatise on the educa- 
tion of young ladies.” 

July 12th.—Went to Newmarket. 
Beat three to one, at starting, on the 
blue body, and buff sleeves ; fairly taken 
in, as he came last; or rather never 
came in, being distanced. Gulled out 
of a guinea and half, and got very an- 
gry. Run, after the race, a foot match 
with Lieutenant Finch; shammed 
lameness at first, and then beat him 
hollow ; running the last fifty yards 
backwards. Out of pocket by this ex- 


cursion 10s. 6d. 

13th.—Played three hours at bil- 
liards with a knowing one, who took 
mein, Proposed whist, at which I am 
a dead hand, and fairly came paddy 
over him. Rose in a passion, and broke 


LOVE 
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[Mareh, 
off farther connection with me, swear. 
ing there was foul play. Gained 
my acquaintance with him L.2: 10:3, 
Got drunk. 

14th.—Headache in the morning, 
Wrote sonnet to Despondency—ditt 
to Despair. Got up and shaved, felt 
better,—went out at twelve to a match 
at cricket—returned successful—a din. 
ner and drink at stake—dressed at 
five—excellent claret—got drunk. Re. 
turned home, and read Rogers’ Hu. 
man Life—did not much like it—tog 
wirewove. Took up Story of Rimini 
—thought more highly of it—last book 
admirable. 

15th.—Dreamt allnight of Cockaigne 
—terrible jargon these fellows speak. 
Felt squeamish ; but after dispatchi 
a bottle of soda water, sate down and 
composed the following letter and love 
song. 


SONG, 


By a Junior Member of the Cockney School. 
TO THE EDITOR OF LA BELLE ASSEMBLEEs 
(This letter is private, so you must not print it.) 
Str,—As I am not at all pleased with the strain of sentiment and affecta- 


tion, that disfigures and runs through the love poems of Burns and Byron, I 
have endeavoured to hit on a key somewhat nearer to the well-head of the human 
heart, and somewhat truer to the feelings of domestic nature, mutual endear. 
ment, and connubial felicity. Descriptions of simple life, and rural nature, are 
very well to those who have had-an opportunity of seeing them ; but to me, 
and the multitudes like me, who live in the great city, it is but just that the 
writers of the present age should adopt something that would come home to 
our feelings and businesses. A friend of mine, that came off a far journey last 
week, very jauntily told me, that cabbages grew on fir trees, that cows can eat 
potatoes, and that they feed sheep on cyder in Kent ; but I was not sucha 
spoonie as to believe him. If the accompanying poem be adapted to your mis- , 


cellany, please insert it, and believe me, 


Oh ! lovely Polly Savage, 
Oh ! charming Polly Savage, 
Your eye beats Day and Martin, 
Your cheek is like red cabbage. 


As I was going down the Strand 
It smote my heart with wonder, 
To see the lovely damsel, 
A-sitting at a vinder. 
Oh! lovely Polly Savage, &c. 


Oh ! once I loved another girl, 
Her name it was Maria ; 
But, Polly dear, my love for you 
Is forty-five times higher. 
Oh! lovely Pelly Savage, &c. 


We'll take a shop in Chicken Lane, 
And I will stand prepared, 
To sell fat bacon by the pound, 
And butter by the yard. 
Oh! lovely Polly Savage, &c. 


Your most obliged Friend, 
Wma. Tims GoopENOUGH. 


And when at five o’clock, my love, 
We sit us down to dine, 
How I will toast your darling health, 
In draughts of currant vine. 
Oh! lovely Polly Savage, &c. 


Oh then our little son shall be 
As wanton as a spaniel, 
Him that we mean to cristen’d be, 
Jacques Timothy Nathaniel. 
Oh ! lovely Polly Savage, &c. 


And if we have a little girl, 
I’m sure you wont be sorry 
To hear me call the pretty elf, 
Euphemiar Helen Laurar. 
Oh! lovely Polly Savage, &c. 


Then fare-thee-well a little space, 
My heart can never falter, 
And next time when I see your face, 
*T will be at Hymen’s haltar. 
Oh ! lovely Polly Savage, &ce 
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18th. Wet morning,—couldnotven- Think the Reverend Gentleman shews 
ture to stir abroad,—just shews ushow pluck; but do not remember in all his 
much men alter. A few years ago, pictures of human life, éver observin 
when my country demanded my ser- the portrait of one butcher intveducta, 
vices, I braved the dangers of every Pondered whether I might venture to 
dime, the torrid heats of a Spanish remedy this defect, and send him m 
summer, and the damp atmosphere of delineation to be hung up in the Gal- 
the United States. Dare say, however, lery of Portraits, in the next edition of 
that I could do so again, if occasion re- his admirable work. 
quired. ‘Took a chair by the fire,and © Wrote what follows in twenty mi- 
read over again Crabbe’s Borough. nutes, and copied it verbatim as under. 





THE SOMNAMBULATORY BUTCHER.—An Episode. 


Reflections,—birth,—parentage,—boyish tricks,—education,—change of dress,—ap- 
prenticeship,—bladders and Dr Lavement,—bad habits,—ditto cured by his mother,— 
caution,—and moral. 


Men’s legs, if man may trust the common talk, 
Are engines put in motion when men walk ; 
But when we cross our knees, and take a chair 
Beside the fire, they’re not in motion there : 
So this we learn by wisdom, art, and skill, 
That legs are made to stir, or to sit still. 
Yet sometimes I have heard that, when the head 

' In woollen cap lay snoring on the bed, 

' "The legs, without the sanction of the brain, 
Were fond to wander on the midnight plain, 
Pursue, mid darkness, tasks of common day, 
Yet come, as will’d Caprice, unharm’d away ; 
Which to illustrate, let the reader bend 
A willing ear, and list his warning friend. 


Was meanly born, and was ignobly bred, 
Lived upon pottage, slept within a shed ; 
His mother,—but it were in vain to look— 
Her’s was no marriage by the session book ; 
His mother, fool, had never taken pains 

To gird her neck with matrimonial chains, 
And he, her leman, seeing what would be, 
Turn’d a blue-neck’d marine, and cross’d the sea ; 
So, in neglect and wrath the child was born, 

While neighbours chuckled with their looks of scorn ; 
But fast he throve, and fat he grew, and that 

Was felt. most keenly by the tortured cat, 

Whose ears he pinch’d, whose tail he drew, until 
*Twas forced, when fairly vanquish’d, to lie still ; 
The chickens, too, no sinecure of life, 

Had with the boy, who pull’d their necks in strife, 
Till from the sockets started their black eyes, 

And died their vanish’d voice in feeble cries. 


James Neckum Theodore Emmanuel Reid, } 


At length a cap upon his head was braced, 
Shoes shod his feet, and breeches girt his waist ; 
Tall as a leek he grew, his hair was long, » 

And through its folds the wild winds sanga song ; 
From mother’s clutches oft would he elope, 

And little knew his morning face of soap ; 

Till, having spent the morn in game and play |” ° 
With comrades dirty, frolicksome, and gay, 

As duly as the village clock struck two, 

As duly parted he from ragged crew, 
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And homewards wended; fast and nothing’ loth, 
To dip his whispers in his’mother’s broth.’ 


The boy grew strong; the master of the school 
Took him in charge, and with a birch did rule; 
Full long and oft lie blubber’d ; but, at-length, 
Within a week, he’ learned to letter tenth ; 

And ere six moons ‘had waxed, and waned, and set, 
He had reached z, and knew his alphabet. 


His education finish’d, choice he made 
Of a most lucrative, and wholesome trade ; 
The leathern cap was now dismiss’d ; and red, 
Yea fiery, glow’d the cowl Spe his head ; 
And, like a cherry dangling from the crown, 
A neat wool tassel in the midst hung down ; 
Around his waist, with black tape girded tight, 
Was tied a worsted apron, blue and white ; 
His Shetland stockings, mocking winter’s cold, 
Despising garters, up his —_ were roll’, 
And, by his side, horn-handled steels, and knives, 
Gleam’d from his pouch, and thirsted for sheep’s lives. 
For, dextrous, he could split dead cows in halves, 
And, though a calf himself, he slaughter’d calves. 
But brisker look’d the youth, and nothing sadder, 
For of each mother’s son he got the bladder, 
And straight to Galen’s-head in joy he bore it, 
Where Dr Lavement gave a penny for it. 


So, duly as his nose began to snore, 

His legs ran with his body to the door ; 

Aud forth he used to roam, with sidelong neck, 
To—as the Scots folks term it—lift the sneck. 

All in his shirt and woollen cap he strayed, 

Silent, though dreaming; cold, but undismay’d. 
The moon was shining ‘mid the depth of Heaven, 
And from the chill north, fleecy clouds were driven 
Athwart its silver aspect, till they grew 

Dimmer, and dimmer, in the distant blue ; 

The trees were rustling loud ; nor moon, nor trees, 
Nor eloud, could on his dreaming phrenzy sieze, 
But, walking with closed eyes across the street, 

He lifted handsomely his unshod feet, 

Till nought, at length, his wandering ankles propt, 
And head and heels into the pond he dropt. 


But he had failings, as I said before, v 


Then rose the loud lament ; the earth and skies 
Rung with his shouts, and echoed with his cries ; 
The neighbours, in their night-caps, throng’d around, 
Call’d forth in marching order at the sound ; 

They haled young Neckum out, a blanket roll’d 
Around his limbs with comfortable fold, 
Hurried him home, and told him, cursing deep, 
“« That if again. with.cries;he broke their sleep, 
Him they would change into a wandering ghost, 
Draw from the pond, but hang him on 4 post.” 


Oh ! reader, learn this truth most firm and sure, 
That vicious: practices are hard to cure ; 
' That error pirds up with a serpent fold,’ * 
Hangs on the youth, but clings about the old.— 
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Night after night, if rainy, cold, or fair, 


Forth went our hero, just. to 


take the air ; 


Ladies were terrified, and, fainting, cried, 

A ghost in white had wander’d by their.side! 

The soldier home;his quaking path pursued, 
*d, and 


With hair on end, gun coek 


onet screw'd, 


And frightful children run to bed in fear, 
When mothers said the ghost in white was near! 


*Twas a hard case, but Theodore’s mother quick 
Fell on a scheme to cure him of the trick ; 
Hard by his bed a washing-tub she placed, 
So, when he rose, it washed him to the waist ; 
And loud he roar’d,—while startled at the sound, 
Old women bolted from their beds around— 
“< Save, save a wandering sinner, or he’s drown’d! !!” 


He rose no more, as I’m inform’d, in sleep, 
But duly fell’d down cows, and slaughter’d sheep, 
Took to himself a wife, a pang wench, 


Sold beef by pounds, and cow- 


eel on a bench ; 


In ten years had seven boys, and five fair girls, 

With cheeks like roses, and with teeth like pearls ; 
Lay still in bed like any decent man, 

Pursued through life a staid, and honest plan, 

And lived beloved, while honours thicken’d o’er him, 
Justice of Peace, and Custos Rotulorum. 


So all my readers from this tale may learn, 
The right way from the wrong way to discern ; 
Never by dreams and nonsense to = led, 
Walk when they wake, and slumber when in bed! 





—Read last night a volume of the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian. The author's 
name as well known to me, as if he had 
put it on the title page. ‘ None but 
himself can be his parallel.” Well 
vs we say, as my friend Ovid said of 
Telamon Ajax, 


“None but himself, himself could over- 
throw.” 


This book knits my heart more firm- 
ly than ever to the “ land of the moun- 
tain and the flood.” When sitting in 
my chamber, I am transported there in 
a twinkling ; the scenes rise before me 
in all their native majesty,—the Cas- 
tle, the High Street, and the Porteous 
mob. Am most pleased with the scenes 
at Davie Deans’s cottage, Leonard’s 
Hill, and Arthur’s Seat. Many a time 
have I, reclining among the ruins of 
St Anthony’s Chapel, surveyed, in ec- 
static admiration, the magnificent pros- 
pect around ;—the blue and castellated 
majesty of Dunedin, “ throwing its 
white arms to the sea ;”—the variega- 
ted succession of woodlands, and pas- 
ture, and green fields ;—the sie eX 


panse of the Forth, with its.multitude 
of gliding sails ;—and, far in the north, 
the pale green, ‘or.the remoter hazy, 
blue mountains of Fife.and |Stirling- 
shire, At my feet, the Palaee/of Holy- 
rood, the habitation:of kings, the man- 
sion of the Stuarts, with: the Gothic 
ruins of its chapel, its grey towers, and 
its desolate garden, spotted with dark- 
green shrubs, and neholy' flowers ; 
—and, stretching around! me in eme- 
raldsmoothness, thefarextending park, 
with its well-trodden pathway. Often 
have I, returning half cut, from di- 
ning at the mess of my fellow-soldiers 
at Piershill, felt an inward trepidation 
in entering that park, and instinctive- 
ly grasped my sword, when I thought 
on the ghost of Ailie Mushat, who is 
said, yet to 
“ Visit the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night Fidepus.” 


N. B.—A good subject, for poetry ; 
to remember it the first idle hour. 


(After a, few pages,—commemora- 
tive of a battle between, two of the 
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Fancy, written in the cant style—the on a charity sermon, which had been 
review of a corps of sharpshooters, recently preached,—we find this pro- 
with whose manceuvres the writer finds mise lied to the letter, as fol. 
great fault,—and an elaborate criticism lows,)— 


AILIE MUSHAT’S CAIRN. 
A Vision-like remembrance of a Vision. 


The night was dark ; not a star was view'd 
Mid the dim, and cloudy solitude ; 
I listen’d to the watchman’s cry, 
And to the midnight breeze, that sung 
Round the ruins of St Anthony, 
With dismal, and unearthly tongue: 
I —- felt the path I trode ; 
And I durst not linger to look behind, 
For I knew that spirits were abroad, 
And heard their shrieks on the passing wind ; 
When lo! a spectacle of dread and awe 
With trembling knees, and stiffening hair I saw ! 


A grave-light spread its flames of blue, 
Its flames of blue and lurid red, 
And, in the midst, a hellish crew 
Were seated round the stony bed 
Of one, whom Murder robb’d of life !— 
1 saw the hand that held the knife, 
It was her husband’s hand, and yet 
With the life-gore the blade was wet, 
Dripping like a fiery sheath, 
On the mossy cairn beneath ! 
The vision changed ; and, on the stones, 
With visage savage, fierce, and wild, 
Above the grave that held her bones, 
The ghost of Ailie Mushat smiled ; 
It was a sight of dread and fear— 
A chequered napkin bound her head, 
Her throat was cut from ear to ear, 
Her hands and breast were spotted red ; 
She strove to speak, but from the wound 
Her breath came out with a broken sound! 


I started ! for she strove to rise, 

And pierced me with her bloodshot eyes ; 
She strove to rise, but fast I drew 

Upon the grass a circle round ; 
I said a prayer, and she withdrew 

Slowly within the stony mound— 
And trembling, and alone I stood, 
In the depth of the midnight solitude. 


Aug. 4.—Am glad to observe from seen pleases me extremely, though the 
the p a journals, the news- subject can scarcely be said to be well 
papers, and other authentic sources, adapted for poetry. My translation is 


that several of the barbarous tribes are not so bad. M. Titsingh’s Latin para- 
paying attention to literature and the phrase is also very good. The English 
ne arts.—The Japanese poem I have is literal. 
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ng HORS sinica.. No, II, 
ODEON THE DEATH OF YAHMASSEERO, COUNCILEOR OF STATE. 


Japanese. 


Kee rah ray tah vah 

Bah kah to see yo ree to 
Kee koo tah fah yah 

Yah mah mo 0 see ro mo 
Sah vah goo sin bahn. 


English. 
I have just learned that one of the new 
ds has excited a tumult in the castle, 
by assassinating a councillor in his folly. 


II. 
Yah mah see ro no 
Ser ro no o ko so day 
Tshay mee so mee tay 
Ah kah do see yo ree to 
Fee to vah yoo nahr. 


The white robe of Yahmahsseero, is 
stained with blood, and all call him the 
red councillor. 


Ill. 
Ah soo mah see no 
Sahn no no vah tahree nee 
Mee soo mah see tay 
Tah no mah mo kee ray tay 
O tsoo too yah mah see ro. 


The current which, on the eastern road, 
crosses the village Sahnno, has swelled, 
and penetrated the dike round the fen, and 
the high castle of the mountain has fallen. 


IV. 
Fah tsee 00 yay tay 
Oo may gah sah koo rah ta 
Sah koo fahn mah vo 
Tah ray tah kee tsoo kay tay 
Sahn no mee kee ray say tah. 


Who has cast into the fire the plum and 
cherry trees ?—Valuable trees, which are 
planted in boxes, for the sake of their 
agreeable flowers ? Sahnno has cut them 
down. 


V. 
Kee rah ray tah vah ‘ 
Bah kth do see yo ree to 
‘Yoo oobay*kay mee 

Sahn no sin sah yay mee moo 

Ho ray gah ten mei. 

A councillor in his madness hath been 
overthrown ; if ever such an eévert was 
heard of, it may be said to be a judgment 
from heaven. 


Vou. VIII. 





Latin. 
Pracidisse 
Consiliarium, minorem 
Nuper audivi, 
In montis castello 
Turbas excitantem, novum:custodem. 


Free Translation. 
Pray, have you heard the news ? 
One of the footguards drew 
His cutlas ; in a rage 
His anger to assuage, 
A councillor he slew ! 


Il. 
Yahmahsseero 
Candidam togam 
Cruore tinctam 
Rubentemque consiliarium 
Omnes viderunt. 


Yahmahsseero’s robe 
Is stained with fiery gore, 
And each that doth him meet, 
Calls him upon the street, 
The crimson councillor. 


Tlf. 
In via orientali 
Per vicum Sahnno irruentes, 
Aquae profluentes, 
Terram lacunae perfosserunt 
Ruitque montis castellum. 


The current to the east 

By Sahnno, little town, 
Hath overflown, and burst the dike 
With fury, and the castle, like 

A fool, hath fallen down. 


IV. 
Pretiosas in vasis arbores, 
Prunos et cerasos 
Floribus ameenas 
Quis in ignem projecit ? 
Sahnno quidem eas pracidit. 


Who has felled the cherry trees ? 
And who has felled the plum ? 
Trees planted in neat boxes, 
And anything but hoaxes 
For odoriferous gum. 


Vv. 
Precidit (consiliarium) 
Vesanus consiliarius 
Diceré possumus 1920) 
Si prius talia ;wnquam: audiverimus 
Hoc puisse, Cali, Mandatum. 
A councillor hath been knocked 
From off his legs,—most true 5 
If ever such a thing was heard, 
It may most safely be averr’d 
That it hath been—adieu ! 


4H 
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Aug. 8.—Blue stockings are not to 
my taste, unless their attention be on- 
ly paid to polite literature—the play 
that is just to come out, or the last new 
poem. 

Last night’s party, however, the 
most agreeable of the kind that I 
have met ; if the young lady with the 
blue eyes, could have been contented, 
with only smiling and shewing us her 
fine teeth, and not disturbed herself 
about the alteration in the criminal 
laws, and the effects which the corn- 
bill might have had. Rather too 
theatrical in the other young lady 
Miss ———,, to recite Coleridge’s ode 
to the Departing Year, with such em- 
phatic pith, and such vehemence of 
gesticulation. The MS. poems hand- 
ed round insufferably bad. Elegies in 
the measure of “ Oh, Miss Bailey, 


unfortunate Miss Bailey,” and Odes, in 
which sound gave sense no 0 portu. 
nity of coming forward in self defence, 
Must learn the particulars of that 
sweet, modest, and melanchol young 
creature, who sate on the end of the 
sopha, nearest the door. Am certain 
that I caught her sighing several times, 
Must be at the bottom ; having been 
teazing myself whether the unfortu- 
nate me the theme of the stanzas 
which she handed about, as her pic. 
nic share of the literary banquet, can 
be only an effusion of sentiment, or 
whether they have originated in dread 
reality. At all events, she may wait 
long enough, till her verses come 
round to her again; as, inthe heat 
of conversation, I stowed them along 
with my snuff-box into my waistcoat 
pocket. They are not amiss. 


STANZAS. 
Oh mine be the shade, &c. 


Ou! mine be the shade where no eye may discover, 
Where in silence and sorrow alone I may dwell ; 
Give scorn to the maid, who is false to her lover ; 
A tear unto her, who has loved but too well ! 
Alas for the heart, when affection forsaking 
The vows, it hath pledged, and has cherish’d through years ; 
For no refuge remains to that lone heart but breaking, 
The silence of grief, and the solace of tears ! 


Farewell the bright prospects that once could allure me 
To think this poor earth was a promise of Heaven ; 
Since he, who once doated, no more can endure me, 
Too much with the darkness of fate I have striven ; 
The flowers with their odours—the birds with their singing— 
The beauties of earth, and the glories of sky, 
Dear—sad recollections are constantly bringing— 
And all that remains upon earth is—to die !! 


To die—or to be married. It is a 
lottery indeed, but still “‘ I have stout 
notions on the marrying score,” to use 
the words of an eminent poet. Truly 
I am not a little taken with this sweet 
young creature ; and perhaps, after all, 
this 

Was not taught her by the dove, 

To die, and know no second love. 


If I thought so,—I do not know, but 


that I might make proposals ; if she 
has any rhino, so much the better ; 
let her put it in her pocket, and it will 
prevent the wind from blowing her 
away. But the deuce is, I am afraid of 
that evil genius of mine, Mrs M‘Whir- 
ter. .What misery a rash step entails 
upon us. I wish a hurricano would 
blow her_and the lecturer to the river 
of the Amazons for ever and a day. 


* * * * * * 
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SKETCHES OF VILLAGE CHARACTER. 
No. V. 
“ Proamium.” 


Eacu one that lives has an appropriate “‘ want” — 
Some scant of morals, some of grace are scant, 
Some lack contentment in the midst of means, 
And Misses lack a‘lover in their teens; 

The half-pay army-surgeons lack a fee, 

And parsons now-a-days lack modesty ; 

Some lack, alas !—and these are authors too, 

The frontal bumps at No. 32. 

One writes a volume—minus “‘ common sense ;” 
Another writes, because he lacks the pence ; 

The Poets now—e. g. there’s I myself— 

Who ne’er had written, but from lack of pelf. 

But, then again, that all may balanced be, 

Each one is saddled with “‘ redundancy.” 

Some ladies shew ¢oo much of neck and shoulder— 
And some are faced, in helmets, like a soldier— 
Some sport too much of learning, love to shew 
And figure in the “‘ sum” of all they know ; 

As others walk abroad in too much finery, 

In tasselated blossoms, like a vinery— 

We know a man whose sneezing is too much 

For maiden ladies—the report is such. 

Another owns an extra power of nose, 

Which trumpets through ¢heir nerves whene’er it blows. 
Our hero’s “‘ want,” we must explicit be, 

Was nothing, courteous friend, but “ honesty ;” 
But then to balance all, ‘‘ he took a glass,” 

And this was Mungo’s error in excess. 

Thus much premised, proceed we with our tale, 
Which, to delight our readers, cannot fail.— 





“ Munco CLark, THE SOUTH COUNTRY PACKMAN, 


A Packman, Mungo, of no vulgar kind, 

A staff before, a monstrous pack behind, 

Bent o’er his rung, he crawls along the road, 

And groans, and grunts, beneath his merchant load, 
Snufts up the wind, with teeth exposed and bare, 
And looks the very image of despair— 

Till gain’d at length the farmer’s open door, 

Where many a cur has fled his staff before, 

On meal-ark lid he rests his coffin’d ware, 

And by the evening “ ingle” takes a chair— 

And long the country clash—‘“ How Lizy fled, 

“ Though thrice on Sabbath call’d, the bridal bed ; 
“ How Tibby’s Bell is off wi’ Jenny’s Rob, 

“ And Jeanie’s Bet has gi’en the kirk a job ; 4 
“* How sold the ‘ Nowt’ last week, at ‘ Staigshaw-banl-,’ 
‘© And how the drover perish’d in the ¢ stank ;’ 

“* How very dear the newest Bumbazeens, 

“* How scarce the Cassimeres, how rare the Jeans— 
** The Cottons, too, are up, the Waistcoat pieces 

* Are selling off at most enormous prices ; 

** And e’en the Bible, curse upon the printer, 

* Ts dearer now than what it was in winter.” 
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This prelude past—and all the household crew 
On tip-toe set, his summer stock to view, 

His pack he slow uncords, for warping round, 
Full many a leash of packing-cord is found— 
Knot after knot, by tooth and nail untwisted, 
(And some resolved with scissars, that resisted) 
At length unfolded, come the “ Treasures” forth, 
Of newest fashion that have travell’d “ North.” 
The spangled gown-piece, fancy-figured o’er, 
The very pattern which the ‘‘ Countess” wore, 
The shawls all edging—corner’d red and blue, 

A little rumpled, but—as good as new. 

The “ breeches-pieces” time might not destroy— 
The strong, imperial, thickset corduroy. 

The waistcoat-patterns, rarely striped and bright, 
Unfold their gay temptation on the sight. 

The farmer's jolly Daughter wipes her hands, 
And bending o’er the packman’s treasure stands,— 
Fingering the stuffs with most provoking skill, 
And from the proffer’d bargain turning still.— 

“* That gown-piece was so coarse,—’twas quite a fright ; 
‘* Dirt-cheap, indeed, it was, as well it might ; 

** This other remnant, which was eightpence dearer, 
** Wad never suit.—'This /a,¢ was coming nearer 

“« The thing she wish’d—yet any one might know 
“* The ‘ piece’ was damaged, for the price was low.” 
There is a Latin proverb, ‘‘ verbum sat,”— 

The hint hit Mungo’s worldly wisdom pat ; 

So edging in the web beneath a pile 

Of Sisterhood—he brings it with a wile 

From out the further side, with knowing air,— 
And, “ Fath, my lady, * this indeed is rare,— 

“* T ne’er had such a ‘* remnant” in my pack, 

** Nor ever bore a dearer on my back— 

** *Tis all, long time bespoke—nor did I mean 

** To let this portion of my stock be seen ; 

“* But since I am compell’d the picce to show, 

“I may perhaps—perhaps may let it go.” 

‘* I never saw such muslin with mine eyes,” 

The gull’d and half-transported dame replies. 

** Now, fath, my lady, you need say no more ; 

** T'll just affix it to your father’s score.— 

** You'll want a waistcoat, Jamie ?>—there, select, 

** And to the payment—never have respect. 

** For six months after this, we'll not dispute ; 

** Tis time enough when next I come about.” 

** This gown-piece wants a sprig, and that a colour ; 
“* This shawl is lovely, gin that ane had siller”— 
** Now Fath, my lady, you may suit your taste, 

“* That very napkin is the very best 
** Of all my present stock ; this trade I drive, 
** The rest I sold at six, ‘tis your’s at five.” 

Now Nell has bought a Bible bound in calf— 
The hymns and psalms appended to each half ; 
The Summer Sacraments she knows are near, 

For “‘ Morton” she has pled, and “ Durisdeer,” 
And sair her master bother’d for the { ‘‘ Keir ;” 





* ‘ Fath, my lady,” was Mungo’s way of addressing all individuals of the fair sex. 
+ It is well known tliat the out or tent-preachings at the Presbyterian sacraments ate 


now generally abolished ; and it is, no doubt, upon the whole, better that they are s0- 
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Mungo Clark, the South Country Packman. 


And Jenny, less religious, on her neck 
Displays a napkin of enormous check ; 
And Jock his waistcoat locks secure away, 
Preserved to figure on some future day. 

But six months soon revolve, and Mungo then, 
Unwelcome visitor, returns again ; 
Nell pays her Bible, still the print is clear, 
And smooth the cover, though the book be dear. 
Jock grudges much his waistcoat, soil’d and done, 
His penny ‘“‘ fee” was far too hardly won 
To lay it out on such unthrifty trash. 
Obdurate Mungo pockets still the cash. 
But Jenny’s napkin was unsound, and fell 
In rotten flaws, as all the house could tell, 
It did not wear a fortnight, till the piece 
Was fit wi’ downright holes “ to pickle geese.”* 
She would not—couid not—was not bound to pay, 
So let him take with her what steps he may. 


Now Mungo was endowed with “ worldly wisdom,” 
Nor for a napkin’s price would risk his custom ; 
So on a plan he straightway set his brain, 
And took his leave, ‘‘ most terribly in pain.” 
A fortnight afterwards a rumour passed, 
That Packman Mungo now had breathed his last— 
He died. on Sunday. Jenny smiled to hear, 
Nor deem’d the dreadful day of reckoning near— 
But up the “ Brae,” there sped a stranger lad— 
*T was Mungo’s kinsman, Heir of all he had, 
And Mungo’s books were open,—as it stood, 
He heir’d his uncle’s “ Dues,”—to make them good 
Was what he was determined—she must pay, 
Or he would force her very “ Kist” away. 


Here Jenny stared, and stormed, and flounced about, 
He was a vile Impostor, he must out— 
The debt was paid—and though it were not, he 
One penny of the payment should not see.— 
** But God shall be my safety—what is this! 
“* My uncle’s spirit left the realms of bliss! 








Yet we cannot recollect, without feelings which have in them something exceedingly 
pleasing and decidedly religious, those sunny Sabbath afternoons, which in our earlier 
life we have spent, seated on the green grass-turf, under the musical voice of ‘* Mac- 
gill. the clear and discriminating eloquence of ‘* Keyden,” or the sonorous and manly 
exhortations of ‘* Yorston ;” whilst the stream danced by in purity—the sheep eyed us 
down from their hill-side—the clouds floated over us in peaceful serenity—and a vast 
amphitheatre of attentive and devotional countenances, gave altogether an impression of 
sublimity, which the heart of man could never catch under any arrangement of stone 
and lime. Were the question put to us, ‘* Which of our early impressions we would 
be most unwilling to relinquish ?” our reference would probably be, to that made by a 
vast multitude of worshippers assembled in a dpep and hollow recess, such as we have 
alluded to, pouring forth the full, and solemn, and irresistible swing of ‘+ the Martyrs,” 
into these beautiful and appropriate lines : 


“¢ T to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
‘¢ From whence doth come mine aid ; 
“¢ My safety cometh from the Lord, 
“* Who heaven and earth hath made,” &c.—Ps. 121. 


7 “ To pickle geese,” i. ¢. in Scotch idiom, so full of holes, that geese may pick up 
grain through it. 
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«* And there it comes—the very pack he bore— 

«* The very staff—the very coat he wore— 

“< It comes, I guess, to claim a rightful ‘ due’— 

“* It comes, I nothing doubt, to speak with you, 

*¢ So I'll retire.” —‘* Oh, God, in mercy stay! 

“ Here, take the “‘ Crown,”—'tis just—away, away! 
“* T cannot stand it ;” then she fainted quite, 

And then departed “ Visitor” and “ Sprite.” 


Our hero once, amidst a drunken splore, 
And as he “ Gill’d it on” from door to door, 
Was heard to reason thus—** The devil's in’t, 
‘* This populous city—this immense ‘ Penpont,’* 
“* Three days did Jonah travel, only three, 
‘* Through all the streets and lanes of Nineveh ; 
** To me a task more vast than his is given, 
** « Penpont’ already has exhausted ‘ seven,’ 
“* And yet there still remains a deal to do— 
** A month, I fear, will scarcely bring me through.” 


But Mungo sicken’d sadly at the last— 
For Death had grasp’d his fever’d victim fast,— 
No feint was this to clear a maiden score, 
The Doctor left him, he could do no more. 
The Priest was summon’d, douce and holy man, 
Who straight to shrieve poor Mungo’s soul began.— 
* You have offended, doubtless, many a time, 
“ Your conscience, Mungo, must be black with crime,— 
‘* F’en now you feel the consequence of sin, 
** For all your sufferings are the fruits of gin— 
** Your taste you must adjust to holier fare— 
“* Nor gin nor ought that pampers sense is there.” 
“* For why ?” says Mungo, roused to hear the reason. 
‘** For why! Because they’re wholly out of season, 
‘* None there to taste such carnal fare are able.” 
“ They might,” says Mungo, “ place them on the table— 
“* But how are matters order’d in the sky ?” 
“* They sing Ais mercy, who resides on high.” 
“* And then again ?”—‘* His name they utter ever, 
** And to proclaim his praises cease shall never.” 
** It may be so!” replies the sinful man, 
** I should not like so uniform a plan.” 
“* Your sins have seared your conacience—you are dying ! 
** An undone creature in your errors lying! 
** Repent of all your tricks, your trading lies, 
** All these are register’d above the skies, 
** And you must reckon in the judgment-day, 
** For all your impositions dearly pay.”— 
“ All this is most unlikely—ay depen’ 
** On large allowances for trading men !” 
Thus answered Mungo, turn’d aside his head— 
Writhed and convulsed—was number’d with the dead. 
So hard the heart which worldly motive rules, 
So paid the “ Sinner” whom his wisdom fools ! 








* « Penpont,”” a small village nzar the confluence of the Scar, and the Nith, in 


Dumfries-shire. 














Sutor John. 


Sutor Joun. 


Oxp Sutor Fergusson, thou’rt welcome here 
To all thy Friends, and Customers most dear— 
The first esteem thee for thy nobler parts, 

The latter know thee by thy sutor arts ; 

But both unite to claim for thee the bay, 
From all the prosing shoe-craft of thy day. 


I see thee throned amidst thy various tools,— 
Lasts, tacks, and pincers, customers and fools. 
The neighbouring villager from labour free, 
The Club-foot pedagogue, brimful of glee ; 
The scholar-boy, with greekish coloured face, 
The noisy brethren of the carter race, 

The farmer garrulous of harvest bad, 

The ragged cottager, and servant lad, 

I hear thy voice amidst this motley band ; 
Attention, praise, astonishment, command— 
Whilst loud acclaim, for triumph justly due, 
Breaks long and hearty from the listening crew. 


With children mix’d, from task and labour free, 
Thy apron’d figure in their games I see, 
Goliah-like, amidst the boyish throng, 

With giant “ shinty” drive the ball along ; 
Or, deeply versant in each well known law, 
Sustain the ‘‘ dumps,” and knuckle down at ,“‘ taw.” 


On summer eve, the manly “‘ Quoit” to throw, 
I see thee full of buoyant spirit, go 
The ground, the “‘ Tee,” the distance, all adjust, 
Then down the “ feather” goes, as go it must,— 
Whilst edge-way, on its flight thy “ Quoit” descends, 
And takes the winning shot, whoe’er contends, 
The fidging Prentices, their elbows claw, 
And speak their triumph in a loud guffad. 


But who thy curling prowess aims to tell, 
A fuller tone, a deeper note must swell, 
Must dare to paint thy “ besom” brandish’d high, 
And all the silent censure of thine eye, 
Whilst a rash, reé¢kless ‘‘ Lead” is seen to go 
And spend its useless force amidst the snow; 
That Findling rage, and censure speaking roar, 
When nerveless caution hung behind the “ score ;” 
Must mark thy form like troubled ocean toss’d, 
When all the game, by one vile “ miss” was lost ; 
And next pourtray the joy that shook thy frame, 
When conduct, fortune, skill, secured the game. 


Who has not known thee in thy evening hour 

With beef and greens, and punch-bowl in thy power, 
To jolly madness seen thy spirits rise, 

With all the victor sparkling in thine eyes; 

Around thee wave the flashing blade of wit, 

And laugh, and cause to mm at every hit, 


Each happy jest, and smart retort thy own ; 
Who hast not known thee thus—has never known. 





But whilst the muse thy varied worth essays, 
And dips her pen, delighted, to thy praise— 
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Thy fate is doom’d—-the slowly passing bier 
Demands the parting tribute of a tear ; 

Thy requiem next with sorrowing heart'I sing, 
And o’er thy crumbling dust, this ‘* Vale” fling. 


“« Farewell, thou friend of every joyous mood, 
** Though witty, wise, though social hearted, good. 
** The last of all the race which erst 1 saw, 
“* Give tone to village life, to fools give law ; 
“« Thy games are o’er, each controversy past, 
** And all thy many doubts resolved at last ; 
** In ‘ sweet Dalgarno’* crumble into dust, 
** Till God to better life awake the just. 
** Around thee sleeps a covenanted band, 
** The bulwark once of a misgovern’d land. 
“* The ‘ Gibson’ and the ‘ Harkness’ ne’er thee rest — 
*< Nor fear the © Traitor,’ nor abhor the ‘ ‘Test.’ 
“« From forms, from surplice, and from Curate free, 
“* And all undreading now, of prelacy.— 
“* There rest thee soundly, sure to wake anon, 
“ Thought ‘ Curates’ sleep around thee, ‘ Sutor John.’” 





ADAM HARKNESS. 


OLD Adam Harkness stoops beneath the load, 
Yet braves the weight of ninety years and odd— 
His are the habits of a former day— 

A bonnet blue, a coat of Parson gray ; 

Opinions, too, he owns of kindred hue— 

He loves the old, but deprecates the new— 

As rock in ocean fix’d, he serves to show 

How swift the tides of passing manners flow. 





* ‘ Dalgarno,” a lonely, but most romantic burial-ground, by the side of the river 
Nith, in Closeburn. Dalgarno is mentioned by Burns, 
‘¢ He went to the tryst at Dalgarno,”’ 
and was once a separate parish. It has long been united with Closeburn, and many of 
the ‘* old Stock,’’ as they are termed, of that parish, still continue to bury in this 
und. 

+ The detestation in which the Curates were held during the eight-and-twenty years 
persecution, is well known. It was the firm belief of the populace, that the last Curate 
of Closeburn was prayed into eternity by the zealous cgyenanting piety of one “ Peter 
Stranger,” who, by a curious coincidence, was buried, in Dalgarno, at the feet of the 
old Curate, whose “* exit” he had so religiously accelerated. An epitaph was written up- 
on the occasion, of which the three following verses are all which the author of these 
Sketches can now recover :— 

1. 


*¢ Here’s Peter Stranger, strangely placed, 
‘¢ Just at the old Curate’s feet— 

* In those who could him so disgrace, 
“ "Twas strangely indiscreet. 


9 
* For Curates and their Underlings, 
*¢ He held as mortal foes— 


“ Nor did he fail to clip their wings, 
‘¢ Whene’er occasion rose. 


+ £ * * * * 


*¢ But stay—I quite mistake the case— 
** Most fitly here he lies, 

*¢ Just ready to renew the chase 
** Whene’er the 7'wo shall rise! !”” 
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Sutor John. 


The mountains are his home, their cairns his pride~ 
For shepherd born, he loves the mountain side. 
And many a sun has set, and morning smil’d, 
On him, the shepherd boy, and mountain child ; 
His manhood, as his youth, bath pass’d away, 
And still he seeks the misty mountain gray. 





ig2t.J 


It is indeed a comely — to see 
This shepherd sage beneath his garden tree— 
To hear ‘‘ This Register” his feats renew, 
Were pleasure more inviting than the view ! 


And he can speak of caverns, where, of old, 
The Covenanter kept his secret hold— 
Or stone deep-crusted with the pious blood 
Of him, against “‘ conformity” who stood.— 
The wind and torrents sweep it—still remain, 
In spite of wind and flood, the witness-stain— 
His grandsire hounded from his native home, 
Compelled—outlaw’d—and felon-like, to roam, 
From wife and children had been forced to flee, 
And end his sufferings at the Gallow-lee. * 


Old Adam is a man of sober mind, 
Contented, cheerful, single-hearted, kind. 
None were more loyal—more approved than he, 
When faction braved the throne, in ninety-three— 
"Twas then he spoke, of rights so dearly bought— 
Of British rights, for which his fathers fought. 
*T was then he put his influence abroad, 
To serve his king, his country, and his God. 
*Twas then! And Heaven permitting, would be still— 
The means alone are wanting, not the will ; 
Yet, I have watched the gleaming of his eye, 
Like lightning flashing o’er a wintry sky— 
What time his thoughts to “ Former years” return’d, 
And all his soul with indignation burn’d. 
























** Sad time, indeed—Oh, most detested time ! 
“* When vice was fealty, and religion crime ; 
*‘ When Counsellors were Traitors to the state ; 
“* A Chancellor’s authority was fate, 
‘* And Scotland felt the grasp o’er moor and dale, 
* Of cruel, beastly, turn-coat Lauderdale. 
** When Grierson t—-stept abroad in human gore, 
** The peaceful Peasant butcher’d at his door— 





* This is “ o’er true a tale.” Vide ‘¢ The joint testimony of Thomas Harkness, in 
Locherbane ; Andrew Clerk, in Leadhills, in Crawfurd parish ; and Samuel M‘Ewen, 
in Glencairn parish, who were sentenced and suffered at the Gallow-lee, near Edinburgh, 
August 15, 1684.’"—Cloud of Witnesses. 

+ “ Grierson of Lag.” His feet, according to the popular belief, founded upon an in- 
delible impression made by his cruelty, caused water to boil during his last illness; and 
after his death, two of Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick’s best horses lost their lives in dragging 
his sinful carcase to the burial ground. We remember having often met with, in early 
life, hawked about in baskets, a little pamphlet entitled ‘* Lag’s Elegy,” containing a la- 
mentation of the Devil, over the death of his devoted servant. 





Vou, VIII. 41 
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“« And cruel Graham, and merciless Dalyell,* 
** In nightly rendezvous enacted Hell. 








“* Sad day, indeed, oh much detested dey, It 

“ When man was snatch’d from kin Man away ; yy Bin the 

“ When Wives stood weeping by, whilst Husbands bled; hich 

“* And screaming children bent the knee, and pled ; ce dco 

“* When neither age nor sex the heart could pierce, have ¢ 

‘* Of savage Windram, t feelingless and fierce ; 7 ee 

** Who look’d unpitying on, though Woman stood, and to 

“ And scorn’d his irony amidst the flood, ry 

** Invoked the swelling ¢ide more swift to flow, pales 

“ And pray’d some friendly hand to ‘ let her go.’ BS csi 

At 

** Sad years indeed ; oh, years of dire alarm ; the po 

** Dread times of trustless treachery and harm ; oy grass, 

“* When seeming friends were council-pension’d foes, ‘oo man, 

** Subborn’d each glen to search, each cave disclose ; lief i 

«« When blood-hounds did the work of savage men, actual 

«« And track’d the wounded victim to his den ; arp 

“* And torture follow’d up these deeds of hell, ~*~ 

** With stifled groan, and anguish-breathing yell.” . pe 

two b 

My country much I love ; my native land imme 

Shall my last pulse and “ benison” command ; still r 

I prize my charter’d rights, nor would forego Th 

My British liberty for Gallic shew: parist 

No airy plans I hatch of Government,. vith 

Nor stickle for an annual Parliament ; which 

Of Ministers, the topic of the day, by fs 

Or good or bad, I’m seldom heard to say.— tio 

I pity much, despise, and ever shall, oa 

The guilty and misguided “‘ Radical.” one 

But should I ere forget this Shepherd’s tale, after 

Oh let not aught on earth my peace avail ! the d 

May I be doom’d, my children in my train, hood 

To dree eternal vassalage and pain, alwat 

Our “ freedom” to eudheng> for pelf or place, time 

And live to latest times—a “ trodden race.” ! at ha 

JUVENALIS JUNIOR. , a 

ye 

" ment 

* These strenuous supporters of the most unjust and oppressive administration, with Or 

which any nation on earth was ever cursed, are reported, and the report, whether well mate 

founded or not, evinces, at least, the opinion which obtained of their character, occasion! alive 

ally to have varied their nightly “* Orgies*’ with an enactment of Hell punishments! 4 

1 Bing the narrative of this savage transaction in Woodrow’s history, Vol. 2. Chaps, oe 
p- 506, which, if any one can read unmoved, his heart must be strangely constituted's*/ 

‘When Margaret Wilson (we quote only the concluding passages of this narrativeywe Har 

at the stake, she sang the 25th psalm, from v. 7, downward a good way, and read the St ken. 

chapter to the Romans, with a great deal of cheerfulness, and then prayed. ° Whileat baa? 

Pod the water covered her, but before she was quite dead, they pulled herwp, até vers 

her out of the water till she was recovered and able to speak, and then, by Mayet Had 

Windram’s orders, she was asked if she would pray for the King. | She answered, the 0th 

wished the salvation of all men, and the damnation of none. One deeply affected with f fath 

the death of the other (who had been previously drowned) and her case, saidy® Deaf lno 

M t say, God save the King.’ She answered in the greatest steadiness andvoh had. 

agri God save him if he so will, for it is his salvation ¥ desire : Whereu someof cou 

er felations near by, desirous to have her life spared, called to Major Windraniy “sy F Ra 


she has said it, she hath said it.” Whereupon the Major came near, and offered her the 
abjuration oath, charging her instantly to swear it, otherwise return to the water. Most de- 
liherateély she replied, ‘ J will not, I am one of Christ’s children, let me go...:Upm 
which she was thrust down again into the water, where she finished her course wists joy! 
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NOTES TO ADAM HARKNESS. 


It is not unknown to those who are.in any degree conversant about, or: interested 
in the subject, that many instances of extreme cruelty, and even perhaps of murder, 

ich occurred. durir the “‘ eight and twenty years”’ persecution, in the west.and south 
of Scotland in particular, have never yet, in any shape, been committed to writing ; and 
ave consequently fallen, and are every day falling, into total oblivion. To effect a pil- 

‘ through the mountainous districts of Galloway, Duinfries, and Selkirk shires, 
ind to collect from the few ‘* Adam Harknesses,”’ which still remain, those traditionary 
notices, of which such aged individuals alone are in possession, would be a task worthy 
of Old Mortality” himself. In the mean time, and in the absence of moré ample in- 
fmation, we shall state a few facts and circumstances, of which we happen to be in pos- 


session :— 

At the head of the ‘* Well-path,” in the parish of Durisdeer, Dumfries-shire, just at 
the point where ‘* wind and water shears ;” and standing out from amidst a tuft of long 
grass, there appears a “‘ headstone,” evidently sunk deep into the earth by the hand of 
man, but without hieroglyphic, or any kind of inscription whatever. The popular be- 
lief is, that a young man, supposed by his pursuers to have been, what, however, he 
actually was not, a ** Covenanter,” was here shot dead by a detachment of Dalzel’s com- 
pany,—and that then having discovered their error, they instantly buried the body, 
and concealed their unfortunate mistake. 

Inthe neighbourhood of “* Auchincairn,” a farm town, * in the eastern and more moun- 
tainous district of the parish of Closeburn, there is a deep ravine or linn, where one of 
two brothers (Gibsons), was shot at, and severely wounded by a detachment, under the 
immediate command of Clavers. The stone, upon which the mark of the blood, of course, 
sill remains, we have often inspected. 

There is likewise in the neighbourhood of the farm town of Locherben, in the same 

ish,—the present residence of Adam Harkness himself—a stone similarly encrusted 
vith the blood of a “non-conformist.” Here too, is “* Red Rob’s gutter,” as it is called, 





vhich derived its present designation from the following circumstance, as related to us 
by Adam. 

” Adam's grandfather, William Harkness—the brother of Thomas, who was executed, as 
formerly stated, at the Gallowlee,—had been surprised one morning, by a party of Cla- 
vers’ Dragoons, under the command of a zealous persecutor, and then well known cha- 
racter ** Red Rob,”’ (so called probably from the marked colour of his uniform),—and 
after arming himself with a blunderbuss, had been compelled to take to his heels, in 
the direction of a steep, and, to cavalry, altogether inaccessible rock, in the neighbour- 
hood. William was seen, and closely pursued, and the zeal of Red Rob, whowas besides 
always well mounted, had urged him forward, so that the balls which he from time to 
time fired from his carabine began to whiz in the ears of the Covenanter. The rock was 
at hand—but Red Rob was still nearer,—so William, finding no.other way left of ef- 
fecting his escape, to use the words of his grandson Adam, ‘‘ just faced about, raised 
up the blunderbuss to his cheek, and wised half a score o” slugs through the callant’s 
shoulder-blade.”’ Rob immediately came down, ‘‘ like a winged gled,” into the fore- 
mentioned ‘* gutter,’’ destined, like the Simois and Scamander, to future notoriety. 

One other story,—which Adam has often related in our hearing, and which, in every 
itaterial circumstance, can yet be confirmed by the traditionary lore of many persons 
alive; we shall give as nearly as possible in Adam’s own words :-— 

“ My grandmother’s maiden name was Meg MacCaig; she was ane 0’ the Mac- 
Caigs.o’ the Newton, a set o’ as creditable folk as war to be fun’ atwixt Corsiucon and 
Carlaverock ; and she had na been but just about saxteen or seventeen months William 
Harkness’s married wife—it was the same William that laid Red Rob in the gutter, ye 
ktn-and the auldest bairn hadna been twenty-four hours or aboon’t in the warl, whan 
(er the Glass Rig, and plash through the ‘ Caple Water,’ came a hale troop 0’ Cla- 
Vers’ ns, under the command o’ this same Red Rob, my grandfather afterwards 
had. on to settle accounts wi’. They searched in the house, and they searched out 
@'thehouse, an’ they passed neither barn nor byre, kist nor pantry. But my grand, 
father, warned by the singing o’ the bird—for there was a wee bird that sang aye sweet- 
loa the rowan-tree bush in the corner o’ the kail-yard the night or the troopers cam— 
had-ta'en-to the bent, an’ was snugly lodged in the Caye at Capple Yetts ; sae him. they, 
(oul:ng’ fin’ ony where; which put Red Rob, wha was aye formost and maist active 
inia’ mischief, as ye may. weel suppose, into an aufu’ tantrum; and he stamped, and 





preasbstncting celled n.Séen im the south of Seotland s man _anistakes h e originated in am 
is fact,—e..g- ‘ow, speaks in his, bis of the ‘* Village,”. of Magus, wher - 
tchop ‘Sharp ee emai | In the documents which lay before thi, it was termed a town, ‘and he 
conjectured, of course, that a small village was what was meant. 
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rampaged through the house and through the house, like a person red-roud-mad, y. 


grandmother had been ‘ lying-in’ in Mitchelslacks aul’ * Chamer* ye ken—that’s ayy 


stan’ing yet, ayont the closs—an” had nae will, as ye may guess, to mak them op 
wiser they were about the gudeman ; sae whan Red Rob cam in, and spierd for 
the d—d covenanting psalm-singing hypocrite her husband, she had nae will to hey 
her bairn’s father that way spoken 0’, and raising hersel’ up on her elbow, and stretch. 
ing out frae aneath the blankets her arm, ‘‘ A set 0’ unhaly an’ blood-thirsty villains, 
says she, “ are ye a’,’ (for the MacCaigs, as weel as the MacChains, war aye feck. 
fu’ arid fearless) “* the rod wi’ whilk it has pleased the Lord to chastise this 7 
ding and covenant-breaking land. But bide a wee—bide a wee, my bairns, an’ the switch 
will be broken, and the sap that’s in’t e’en now will be fizzing in the fire yet—My 
husband, in troth !—an’ d’ye think I wad betray into the hands o” them that never 
knew mercy my ain guidman ?—-Gae wa, gae wa—ye may seek him whar ye séw him 
last, though that war at the Back-o’-Beyont, whar the mare foaled the flddler_ 
Whereupon, without ony mair ado, an’ without uttering a single word, Rob gaed'up tp 
the bed-side, and tearing the infant frae its mither’s breast, dashed it down upon the 
hard stane floor. ‘* Let the whelp lye there,’ quo’ he, ‘ an’ the b—— will soon fl. 
low.’ My grandmother sprang frae her bed in an instant, lifted up her infant, and 
examined it carefully all over; then turning roun’ to the Troopers, some o’ wham 
by this time had begun to show symptoms 0’ pity,‘ Now,” added she, ¢ that my 
wean’s ance mair in my power, ye may e’en do y're warst ; stab away—stab away ;'_ 
(for now they were piercing the bed, where she had been lying, through and through wi’ 
their swords,)—‘ An’ my guidman had been there, a’ the dragoons out 0” the pit § 
na hae raised me.’—‘ March !’ exclaimed the leader; ‘ and let the hy he tied down 
to a horse’s back, and her brat beside her.’ This was no sooner said than done; and 
in a caul’ frosty night, and through a hantle o’ new fa’en snaw, was this poor hélpless 
woman an’ her wean carried a’ the way to the Gateside, four gude lang miles; I'trow, 
There was a public-house there, and in the villains gaed, about twal at night, to ca. 
rouse and to drink. I canna weel tell ye how it happened, but so it was, that whan 
they b to tak’ wi’ the liquor, Isbel crap cannily out at the door, and down amang 
the bushes in the Gateside Slack she clappet—The wean was sleeping in her arms.— 
Sair, an’ lang, an’ wi’ mony a fearfu’ aith was she sought for. They fired their car. 
bines through the bushes—they hurled stanes o’er the brae—an’ mony a ane 0’ 
them gaed stenning o’er her head; but they had nae commission to hurt her. They 
it the hazels wi’ their swords, and the very flaps o” the dragoons cloaks came o’e 
Sor then but her they saw na, or, may be,---for there war some no that just sae douns 
bad amang them,---her they didna care to see.—Sae on they marched to Clavers, at Lag. 
Castle ; and ye may be sure my grandmither let nae girse grow to her heels till she was 
safe at her ain ingle check again.—But, oh callans! the war awfu’ times.” 





SONNET. 
Written off the Dutch Coast, 
August 1st, 1820. 


Let him not say ‘ I love my country’—he 
Who ne’er has left it ;—but, what time one hears 
The yell of waters ringing in his ears, 
And views around him nought but sky and sea, 
And sea and sky interminable,—then— 
Then comes the longing for soft hills, and dales, 
ne trees, and ae ope _ seem vales, 
And t A gehen t of the shady glen, 
And sweet birds welcoming the Santen !—Now 
Swells the full feeling in my heart, while slow 
I sail upon the ocean’s shudd’ring breast.— 
O Erin—O my country—let me see 
But once, once more, cherish’d seenery— 
Then let me lowly in thy Resse rest ! 


Dublin, 8th Feb. 1821. , Te Le 
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HANS HEILING’S.ROCKS. 


Hans Heiling’s Rocks.—A Bohemian Legend. 






A BOHEMIAN LEGEND. 


Translated from the German of KGRNER. 


Tuere lived many ages ago, in a lit- 
tle village on the Eger, a rich farmer. 
The name of the village, tradition has 
not handed down to us, but it is gene- 
rally believed to have been situated on 
the left bank of the Eger, opposite the 

illage of Alch, which is well known 
to all the invalids of Carlsbad. Veit, 
such was the name of the farmer, had 
a pretty and amiable daughter, the joy 
and pride of the surrounding country. 

E.ssETH was really very handsome ; 
and, besides that, so good and well edu- 
cated, that it would not have been then 

to find her equal. 

Near Veit’s house stood a little cot- 
tage, which belonged to the young Ar- 
noLp, whose father had lately died. 
He had learned: the trade of a mason, 
and was just returned home for the 
first time after a long absence, at the 
period of his father’s death. Like an 
affectionate son, he dropped tears of 
unfeigned grief upon the old man’s 
grave, for he had received as his patri- 
mony nothing but a miserable cottage. 
Arnold, however, enjoyed, in the still- 
ness of his own bosom, a most valuable 
inheritance—truth and probity, and a 
lively sense of every thing good and 
beautiful. The elder Arnold was al- 
ready in a declining state of health, 
when his son arrived at the village, and 
his physical strength was not sufficient 
for the joy of again beholding him. 
The young man sedulously attended 
him, and in fact never stirred from his 
side, so that, previously to his father’s 
decease, he saw none of his early friends 
and companions, except those who vi- 
sited him as he sat by the bed of sick- 
ness. 

Of all the other villagers there was 
none that took so lively an interest in 
Veit’s daughter Elsbeth, as Arnold ; 
for they had grown up together, and 
he still entertained a pleasurable re- 
membrance of the kind-hearted little 
maid, who had been so fond of him, 
and wept so bitterly when he was ob- 
liged to set out for the dwelling of his 
master, who resided at Prague. He 
was now a fine slender youth, and he 
had often said within himself, that 
Elsbeth must also be now full grown, 
and exceedingly handsome. 

The third evening after his father’s 
death, Arnold was musing in sorrow, 


upon the new-made grave, when he 
heard a light step peu dasa the church- 
yard behind him, He looked up, and 
saw a lovely girl. gliding among. the 
grave-hillocks with a et of flowers 
upon her arm. An elder-bush conceal- 
ed him from the eyes of Elsbeth, for it 
was she who was coming to adorn with 
garlands the resting-place of her vene- 
rable neighbour. 

She bent in tears over the turf, and 
spoke in a low tone as she folded her 
hands together: ‘‘ Rest in peace, vir- 
tuous man! may the earth be less bur< 
thensome to ie than. thy life!— 
though no flowers were strewed along 
thy path, yet shall thy grave at least 
be bedecked with them !”—Here Ar- 
nold sprang forward through the bushes 
—‘ Elsbeth !” cried he, as he pressed 
the terrified maiden in his arms, “ Els« 
beth, do you know me ?”—* Ah! Ar- 
nold! is it you?” stammered she, 
blushing ; “‘ it is very, very long since 
we have seen one another.”—‘* And 
you are so handsome, so mild, so ami 
able—and you loved my father, and 
still cherish such an affectionate re< 
membrance of him. Dear, delightful 
girl !”—“ Yes, worthy Arnold, I loved 
him with all my heart,” said she, 
gently disengaging herself from hisem- 
brace ; * we have often conversed to- 
gether about you—the only joy he 
knew was the possession of such a 
son.”—‘* Was I really a source of joy 
to him?” interrupted Arnold, hastily ; 
** then do I thank thee, God, for ha- 
ving preserved me in probity and vir- 
tue! But, Elsbeth, only think how 
every thing is altered. Formerly we 
were little, and, as my father sat be- 
fore the door, we played about his 
knees—you were so fond of me—and 
we could not live asunder—and now 
the good old man slumbers beneath 
us—we are grown up; and, though I 
have not had it in my power to be 
with you, yet, have I often thought 
of you.”—=“ And I also of you,” whis- 
pered Elsbeth, softly, as she tenderly 
gazed upon him with her large friend- 
ly eyes. F 

Then Arnold exclaimed with ani- 
mation :— Elsbeth, we already loved 
in childhood |+-I was obliged to quit 
you—but here, on the grave of my fa- 
ther, where I once more behold yout, 
1 
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where we both came to meditate in 
silence upon him,—I feel as if we had 
never been separated. The sentiment 
of a child awakens within me, foster- 
ed into the passion of a man.—Els- 
beth, I love you—here, on this sacred 
spot, 1 declare it to you for the first 
time, I love you! and you?”—But 
Elsbeth hid her glowing face in his 
breast, and wept heartily—‘‘ And you?” 
repeated Arnold, in a mournful and 
ingploring tone. She gently raised her 
head, and looked full upon him through 
her tears, but with an expression of 
satisfaction. ‘‘ Arnold, from the bot- 
tom of my heart, I am your’s—I have 
ever, ever loved you !” He again press- 
ed her to his bosom, and they scal- 
ed with kisses the confession of their 
hearts. 

When the first transport of recipro- 
cal affection was over, they sat in an 
ecstasy of bliss upon the grave. Ar- 
nold related his adventures, and long- 
ings for his home, while Elsbeth again 
dwelt upon his father, and their early 
childhood, those days of unclouded en- 
joyment. The sun was already a con- 
siderable time below the horizon, but 
they had not observed it. At last a 
bustle in the adjoining street awoke 
them from their reverie, and Elsbeth, 


after a hasty parting kiss, flew from 


the arms of Arnold towards her fa- 
ther’s house. At the dead of the night, 
Arnold was still sitting upon the old 
man’s grave, sunk in blissful recollec- 
tions ; and the morning was already 
dawning, when, with an overflowing 
and thankful heart, he entered his pa- 
ternal cottage. 

On the morrow, as Elsbeth was pre- 
paring her father’s morning repast, the 
old Veit began to speak of Arnold. ‘ [ 
pity the poor youth,” said he, “ from 
my heart—you must certainly remem- 
ber him, Lisbeth, for ye have often 
played together.”—‘‘ How should I 
not ?” stammered she, reddening. “ I 
should be sorry if it were the case—it 
would appear as if you were too proud 
to think of the poor lad. It is true, I 
have become rich, and the Arnolds 
have always continued poor creatures, 
—but they have always been honest, 
at least the father, and I also hear 
very fayourable accounts of the son.” 
— Really, father,” interrupted Els- 
beth, , he is an excellent young 
man,”—*‘* Ho, Elsbeth,” retorted the 
father, ““ how have you learned that 
with such certainty ?”—* They say so 


[Mareh; : 
in, the village,” was the falterin: 
swer. ‘ I am glad of it; if I oman 
sist him in any way, my exertions shal], 
not be wanting.” baie 
Elsbeth, in, order to terminate :the; 
conversation, during which her cheekg, 
exhibited one, continued blushj,,set) 
about some of her household affairs, 
and thus escaped the scrutinizing 
glances of the suspicious old man, ;Bes, 
fore mid-day, Arnold met his, beloved. 
by appointment in the garden behind. 
Veit's house. She related to him the, 
entire conversation, which inspired him, 
with the most favourable expectations, 
“* Yes,” said he in conclusion, ‘I haye, 
been considering all night what is best» 
to be done. I shall go this very day.t, 
ase father, openly declare to him our, 
ove, and desire to be united.. Lshall. 
acquaint him with my pursuits, pros, 
duce the testimonials which I have.obs 
tained from my master, and implore, 
his blessing. He will be pleased with 
my candour, and consent ; I shall then, 
cheerfully depart on my travels, amagg,. 
a little competence, return a faithful, 
and joyous lover, and we shall] then be 
happy. Is it not true, sweet good Els, 
beth °?”—** Yes,” cried the transport, 
ed maid, as she hung upon his neck, 
** yes, my father will certainly give his 
consent—he is so fond of me!” They, 
separated, full of the most sangning, 
hopes. ' 
In the evening Arnold put on; his, 
bestattire, once more visited his father's, 
grave, fervently invoked his blessing,;, 
and then, with a beating heart, took the, 
way to Veit’s house. Elsbeth, trem,) 
bling with joy, welcomed him, and, 
forthwith introduced him to her. fa 
ther. ‘“‘ Neighbour Arnold,” cried the, 
old man, anticipating him, ‘‘ what, 
have you to offer me ?”—‘ Myself,’,,; 
answered he. ‘“ That means ?”—-m, 
inquired Veit. ‘ Sir,” began Arnold, 
with a voice tremulous at tirst, but af,;, 
terwards more resolute and animated, 
“< Sir, let me recover myself a. little, 
and you will then understand me bets, 
ter. I am poor, but have been regum, 
larly brought up to business, as these, 
testimonials will certify. The whale ; 
world lies open before me ; for it a, 
not my intention to confine myself .ta,; 
the mechanical part of my profession 
but to pursue the theory of it: I shall ; 
one day become a skilful architector, 
this promise I have given to my (Gpiq 


_ceased father. But, sir, all human ehyj 


forts must centre in some object, and, 
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labour must ‘be directed towards some 
gxed'end. ‘The houses‘ which I build 
ate hot "projected ‘for the’ ‘pui of 
erection merely, but of wéility > so is 
ipwith my profession. I'do not devote 

to it for'the mere sake of study, 
put with a view of deriving some pro- 

from it, and that reward which I 

ve proposed to myself it rests with 
you to bestow. Promise me that it 
shall be mine, as soon as I shall have 
earned a competence, and I will devote 
myself to my profession with the ut- 
most avidity.” — And what then do 
I possess,” answered Veit, “ which 
cattbe'of such importance to you ?”— 
“¥our daughter—we love one ano- 
thér—I have, like an honest man, ap- 

in the first instance to her father, 
and‘also refrained from saying much 
about the girl herself, as is the habit 
of many. No, I come to you after the 
good old fashion, and solicit a promise, 
that if, at the end of three years, I re- 
turn home from my travels, and with 
some’ little property realized, you will 
not deny me your paternal blessing,— 
and that you will, in the mean time, 
suffer your daughter to continue for 
three years my betrothed bride.” 

* Young man,” replied the father, 
“} have let you speak on—do you 
permit me to do the same, and I shall 
plainly and fairly declare to you my 
resolution. That you love my daugh- 
ter gives me unfeigned pleasure, for 
you are an honest youth ; and I am 
still more pleased that you have open- 
ye ew to her father, which con- 

uct indeed merits my decided appro- 
bation. Your principals term you a 
clever young man, and inspire you 
with hopes of advancement : I wish 
you joy of this ; but hope is an uncer- 
tain good, and shall I rest the future 
prospects of my Elsbeth on so frail a 
foundation ? It is possible, that, du- 
ring these three years, proposals may 
be offered, which shall be more agree- 
able'to my daughter, or at least to me. 
Shall I refuse such, because there is a 
possibility of your return? No, young 
man—I shall do no such thing. If, 

Owever, you return while Elsbeth is 
sti disengaged, and with your for- 
titie already made, I shall not op- 
pose your wishes. For the present, not 
a word more on the subject." —“ But 
neighbour Veit,” faultered Arnold im- 
plaringly, and seized the old man’s 

and, “only reflect —-”—“ There is 
no heed of further reflection,” inter- 
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rupted Veit, “ and therefore God bless 
you,—or, if you wish to remain longer, 
you are welcome ; but not a word more 
of Elsbeth.”—“ And this is your final 
resolve ?” stammered Arnold. “ M 
final one,” returned the old man cold- 
ly. ‘Then God help me,” cried the 
youth, and was rushing out of the 
room ; Veit caught him quickly by the 
hand, and detained him. “ Young 
man, do not commit an indiscretion. 
If you are a man, and possessed of 
strength and fortitude, be collected, and 
suppress your feelings. The world is 
wide—seek to engage yourself in busy 
life, and your breast will recover its 
tranquillity. Now, farewell, and may 
good fortune accompany you in your 
wanderings.” With these words he let 
go his hold, and Arnold tottered to his 
cottage. Weeping bitterly, he packed 
up his bundle, bid adieu to his little 
patrimony, and then directed his steps 
towards the churchyard, in order to 
pay a parting visit to his father’s grave. 
Elsbeth, who had through the door 
partially overheard the conversation, 
sat drowned in tears. She had indulged 
in dreams of future bliss, and now, even 
hope itself seemed to be annihilated. 
Wishing to get a last sight of Arnold, 
she had stationed herself at the window 
of her apartment, and waited until he 
stepped out of the cottage, and bent 
towards the churchyard. She flew 
quickly after him, and found him pray~ 
ing on the grave. ‘ Arnold, Arnold, 
you will then depart,” cried she, em- 
bracing him, “ ah! I cannot let you 
go!” Arnold started up, as if awa- 
kened out of a dream—*“ I must, Els- 
beth, I must. Forbear to break m 
heart with your tears, for I must go.” 
— Will you ever return, and when ?” 
—* Elsbeth, I will labour as much as 
man can do—I will not squander a mo- 
ment of my time—in three years I re- 
turn again. Will you continue true to 
me ?”—* Until death, dear Arnold,” 
cried she, sobbing. ‘‘ Even though 
your father should endeavour to com-— 
pel you.” —“ Let them drag me to the 
church—even at the foot of the altar 
I will cry—no. Yes, Arnold, ‘we will 
remain true to one another, here and 
above yon sky. Somewhere we shall 
meet again !”—*' Then let us, part,” 
cried Arnold, while a ray of hope beam- 
ed through’ the tears which filled his 
eyes, “let us part. No longer do I 
shtink before any obstacles—no enter« 
prize shall be too great, or too audaci- 
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ous for me, ‘With this kind plod 
my troth:te you, and new--farewell | 
in three years we shall be happy.’ — 
He tore himself from her arms. ‘{ Ar- 
nold;” cried she, ‘ Arnold, donot for- 
sake your Elsbeth!” but he was al- 
ready gone... His white handkerchief 
waved. from afar a last adieu, and he at 


length disappeared in the obscurity of 
the: wood 


Elsbeth flung herself down upon the 
grave, and prayed fervently to God. 
Being confident that Arnold would be 
true to her, she became more calm, 
and appeared more collected in the pre- 
sence of her father, who fixed his eyes 
sharply upon her, and inquired into 
the most minute particulars. 

Early every morning she performed 
a little pilgrimage to the spot where 
she had last.embraced her Arnold ; the 
old Veit was well aware of this circum- 
stance, but made no comment upon it, 
and, was rather glad that Elsbeth could 
be so tranquil, and even at times cheer- 
ful. 

« Avyear passed away in this manner, 
and, to Elsbeth’s great satisfaction, no 
suitor who bad 
had met with the approval of her fa- 
ther. About the end of the second 
year, a person returned to the village 
after a long absence, who had left it 
early on aceount of some acts of gross 
libertinism, and had seen a great deal 
of the world. Hans Heitine had 
departed in extreme indigence, but re- 
turned in very opulent. circumstances. 
en regi e had come back to 

village for the mere purpose of dis- 
playing his wealth to those who had for- 
merly been inimical to him. It was at 
first believed that he would spend only 

a short time in it, as he was continual- 
ly speaking of important affairs which 

ired, his presence; he appeared, 
however, shortly after, to be-making 
tions for a longer stay. Mar- 
vellous reports were spread throughout 
the village concerning him. Many an 
honest man shrugged his shoulders ; 
and there were some who gave broad 
hints that they knew how he had 
amassed all his riches, 

. Be that as it might, Hans Heiling 
visited the old Veit daily, and amused 
him. by,relating his travels; how he 
had been in Egypt, and sailed.into re- 
gions still: more remote ; so that the 
old man enjoyed a great deal of plea- 
sure from his acquaintance ;. and that 
evening seemed tohim very tedious, 
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et announced himself 


[Mand 
of which, Hei ing did: not in 


part in his chamber,.,..Heh 


stance which excited some 
him,—that Hans Heili ' tj 
self up,every,Friday, ai 
home-alone during the entire, day.. 
put the. question,. therefore, 
straightway, how he employed hi 

on such’ oecasions.;.,“ I am. bos 

a vow to spend every Friday in p 
prayer,” was the answer... Veip Was 


satisfied: Hans went. in itt # 


ly at, them ;,still there wakouecieayY 
MR, 


before, and his views with reg: to 
Elsbeth became every day TOKE Appay, 
rent. But she entertained an, Ungge, 
countable aversion for this inbo.. 
much that the blood seemed tovey 
in her veins at the mere sight of him,, 
Nevertheless, he male formal prong. 
sals to ie gh man, and Bea asan 
answer, that he should first endeayonn 
to discover the sentiments: of thegi 
herself. He therefore took adwant 
of an evening, on which he knew 
Veit was not at home, to sound her 
feelings. Coe as 
Elsbeth was sitting at her spinning 
wheel, as he stepped in at the-door, 
and shuddered as she stood up to-in. 
form him that her father was not with 
in. ‘ O then, let us chat a little th. 
gether, my charming girl,” was by 
reply ; and with these words he sai 
down by her side. Elsbeth qui 
moved away from him. 
considered this to be merel 
of maiden timidity, and he D 
ciple, that he who wishes to <a 
with women must act with boldness, 
caught her suddenly round. the 
and said, in a flattering tone, *) 
the fair Elsbeth not sit besi 
But she tore herself out of +his, an 
with an expression of aversion; 
with the words—“ It is not 
that I should remain alone with yous; 
made an effort to quit the room,.Bu 
he followed, and embraced her more 
boldly : “ Your Boss bee assented 10 
my proposals, fair Elsbeth 5 ¥ 
re — be. mine? I shall not rele 
you, until you make me that I 
She vainly struggled to ayoid his kisses, 
which burned upon her check, andj. 
creased her terror ; in yain did she qj 
wei sarivancee 3 pease? was } 
i state of excitement, ane 
was proceeding to take further Di 
ties, when his eyes rested spon 3.4 
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dois; which. Elsbeth had from’a cliild 
4m about her neck, asa token of re- 
ce received from her mother, 

who died early. Seized bysome's 
convul- 
ent. 
for her 


haviour of Heiling. Veit shook his 
‘and seemed much irritated. At 
pxt meeting with — —— 
madverted upon his conduct ; 
and’ the eee dined “te an apology, 
the ity of his love. oc- 
dirrenice, however, was so far fortunate 
fRisbeth, that it released her for a 
long’ time from his assiduities. She 
wore y upon her breast the cross 
which had, she eo not how, — 
her ‘protection on that occasion ; an 
dbserved that Heiling never addressed 
asinigle word to her whenever he found 
her'so provided. 
The third year was hastening to a 
dose. Elsbeth, who had always em- 
some artifice to divert or inter- 
the conversation, whenever her 
spoke on the subject of a union 
with Heiling, became more and more 
cheerful. She daily visited old Ar- 
told’s grave, and then, crossing the 
Rger, ascended a height which lay on 
the road to Prague, silently indulging 
the hope of one time descrying her 
tme-love on his way back to the vil- 


About this time, she one morning 
missed the little cross which was so 
dear and precious to her. She thought 
it must have been taken from her neck 
she slept, for she never left it off ; 
tad her suspicions rested upon one of 
the maids, whom she had on the pre- 
wiling evening overheard whispering 

Hi Heiling behind the house. In 
tears, she told it to her father, who 

at her mistrust, asserting, that 

ling could set no such value upon 
the cross ; that he was not a man for 
such’ amorous toying, and that she had 
certainly lost it in sorne other manner. 
ding this, she remained 
tithaken in her opinion, and observed 
MY plainly, that Heiling renewed his 
ith great seriousness and 

Her father, too, be- 

every day more urgent, and at 


ao. that it was his firm 
; will, that she should 
hand to Heiling,—that Arnold 

t. VITI. 
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had certainly forgotten her, and the 
three years were besides already past. 
Heiling, on his part, swore eternal love 
to her, in the presence of her father, 
adding, that-he was not, like perhaps 
many others, “#ctuated by any merce- 
nary motive,—no, she hi was the 
object of his affection, for he had mo- 
ney in abundance, and would make 
her richer and happier than she had 
ever dreamed of becoming.’ But Fils- 
beth despised himself and his wealth ; 
being, however, strongly importuned 
by both parties, and tortured by re- 
flections on the supposed infidelity or 
death of her Arnold, she saw no other 
course before her, but that which lies 
open to all those in despair; she ac- 
cordingly begged for a respite of three 
days, for, alas! she still cherished the 
idea, that her beloved would return. 
The three days were granted’; and her 
two persecutors, fall of the hope that 
they would soon behold: the accom- 
plishment of their wishes, quitted ‘the 
cottage, as Veit was going to aceom- 
pany his intended son-in-law on a 
walk. Just at this moment, the priest 
of the village, preceded by the ‘sacris- 
tan, was coming down the street, on 
his way to administer the final conso« 
lation to a person who was at the point 
of death. Every one bowed before the 
image of the crucified Redeemer, and 
Veit, in particular, fell prostrate ; but 
his companion sprang into the nearest 
house with an expression of horror. 
Veit looked after him astonished; and 
not without shuddering, and ‘then 
shaking his head, returned tohis home. 
Presently a messenger from Heiling 
entered, who informed him, that his 
master had just been seized with a 
sudden giddiness, and hoped that he 
would come to him, without forming 
any unfavourable surmises. But Veit 
replied, crossing himself +‘ Go, tell 
him I shall be happy to hear, that no- 
thing worse than a mere giddiness has 
befi him.” , 

Elsbeth, meanwhile, sat weeping and 
praying on a hill at the entrance of the 
village, which commanded a view to 
a great extent along the road to Prague. 
A cloud of dust became visible in'the 
distance ; her heart throbbed violent- 
ly ; ‘but as soon as she could distin- 
guish objects, and descried a party of 

Thopen were again blasted. Ti 

fond h were again . In 

front of the train; there rodé on the 
4K 
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too slow, and /it-was: with diflicul+ 
ty that the old man could prevent 
him from: gallopping forward. Els- 


heth::was abashed at. the number of 


men, and: cast down her eyes, without 
looking: ‘any longer on the procession. 
On‘a sudden, the youth sprung from 
his steed and knelt before her:—‘‘ Els- 
beth, is it possible? my dear beloved 
Elsbeth!” The terrified maid started 
up, but sunk in an ecstasy into the 
arms: of the youth, exclaiming,— 
£¢ Arnold, my Arnold!” They conti- 
nued for a long time in a paroxysm of 
delight, lip to lip, and heart. to heart. 
‘Thecompanionsof Arnoldstooderound 
the entranced pair, full of joyful emo- 
tion: the old man folded his hands in 
thankfulness to God; and never had 
the.departing sun shone upon a hap- 
pier groupe. 
»o When the tumult of joy had in some 
measure subsided, it was a question 
between the lovers, which should first 
commence a recital of their adventures. 
Elsbeth began at last, and explained 
in a few words, her —— situa 
tion, and the terms on whi e stood 
with Heiling. Arnold was shocked at 
the idea of the bare possibility of lo- 
sing his Elsbeth ; while the old man 
made accurate inquiries concerning 
Heiling; and finally exclaimed,— 
“. ¥es, my friends! it is the same 
wretch, whe, in my native town, was 
guilty of these abominable acts, and 
the hand of justice, only b 

the rapidity of his fight. Let us than 
God that we are here, to frustrate his 
willeinous intentions.” Amid such dis- 
wolrrses | respec Heiling and Els- 
beth, they at length reached the vil- 
lage, but at rather a late hour. 

| Atneld triumphantly led Elsbeth to 
cher father, who could hardly believe 
the evidence of his eyes, when he saw 
a nuniber of rich-clad enter- 
ing his: cottage.—‘* Father of my Els- 
wid ak hand o€ dh hae ons 

igit: our daughter. I 

have become an weuleat man—am in 
fayour with individuals of exalted rank, 
‘and able to do even more that ¥ pro- 
tmised\”—+*f How!” eried the asto- 


mished ‘Veit, “can ‘you be! the once 


; old, son of my deceased neigh- 
bout ?”—*'' Yes; itis he,” replied the 
old man, joming in the conversation, 


‘Blsbeth obeyed’; and that'Arnold’ 


[Maiely 
“the same, who thrde' 3 toda 
this place in poverty and d 

ied to mey—T immediately Per, 
eeived that he would become 4 


of his profession, and eansequently Hy. 
cakwedl hin into my enplisyittnal ty 
the discharge of his duty he’ 
gave the utmost satisfaction + 
was, in a short timé, able td entra 
the most important matters to his 
perintendance.' He has’ pervititiciitly 
established a character for -hithself 3 
many great towns ; and is-at 
engaged in executing a work “whith 
— to be a master-piece "ap 
become rich,—been admitted 
the society of dukes and cdanty!4 
= their munificence. Bestow 
daughter upon him, in perfé 
your promise. The me seme 
= wereabout to sacrifice your Elshetl 
as a thousand times merited the 
lows,—TI know the villain wey 






this all true that you relate to°mey - 


enquired Veit. “ It is!) if ist 
peated all present. “ Then T'stivula 
be sorry to oppose your wislies,”° sid 
Veit, turning to Arnold ; ““distinguisis 
ed artist, the girl is your’s ; and‘ 
the blessing of God be upon ywit 
Unable to express their gratitude,’ tié 
happy pair threw themselves’ af his 
feet: he folded them to his boson 
and constancy at last met its reward! 
* Friend Veit,” began the old iat, 
after a long silence, interrupted! enly 
by the exclamations of joy which Asi 
ceeded from the lovers, ‘‘ Friend Vat, 
I should wish to make one’ request 
more of you.—U nite your children 
morrow morning without delay}: 
may have the pleasure of ner 
Arnold completely happy» whotti® 
love asa son ; for Heaven haw bestow. 
ed upon me none of my own.:*” 
day after to-morrow I must 
Prague,” Well, well,” answered 
Veit, quite exhilarated, “if it #® 
very agreeable to you, we shall s0'tf 
range it.—Children,” said he, add 
ing himself to the young couple,'* 
morrow is the day. Yonder,’ at’ 
farm on the Egerberg; T shall 
preparations for thie wedding:' oR 
immediately apprise the priest} 
ou, Elsbeth; attend to ‘your’ 
d concerns, and prepare toen 
your guests stiitably to their 









ped out a moment after, and 
mained in the garden; culpa “i 
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fidential dalliance, we find very: natu- 


~Mhe first thought which occurred to 
his.eestasy, rested: upon the grave 
ti tis,fathor} ‘and he and -Elsbeth 
went, therefore, arm in arm to the 
spot,, which they had,-at their last vi- 
fit, quitted in despair, - f 3 
_yAtishe grave they again. plighted 
their, troth, both inspired with e feel- 
of religious awe. “ Does not,” 
j Arnold, embraeing -his be- 
hed with ardour, “‘ does not this 
moment of blessedness overbalance 
three whole years of pain? We have 
ined the summit of our wishes,— 
ife has no higher enjoyment to be- 
tow -—it is above that any purer 
Ceaweitrys pace Ah, that oe could 
once die thus, arm on arm, heart on 
eart,’’- sighed. Elsbeth—“ Die!” re- 
peated Arnold ; * yes, on your breast ! 
Gracious Providence ! lay it not to our 
charge, that, even in the overflowing 
of our nt joy, we entertain a feel- 
ing of something still higher. With 
grateful hearts we acknowledge the 
abundance of thy bounty! Yes, Els- 
beth, let us pray here on our father’s 
grave, and offer thanksgiving for the 
beneficence of Heaven !” It was a si- 
leat prayer, but fervent and sincere ; 
and the lovers returned home in inde- 
finable emotion. 

The morrow was a fine clear day ; 
it.was Friday, and the Festival of St 
Laurence. There was a bustle through 
the whole village ; at the door of every 
cottage stood youths and maidens in 
their holiday attire ; for Veit was rich, 
and every suitable preparation had 
been made for the nuptials. Heiling’s 
door alone was shut, for it was Friday ; 
and it will be recollected, that he never 
let himself be seen on that day. 
|The procession to the church was 
presently set in motion, for the pur- 
pose.of conducting the joyful pair to 
the loveliest of all solemmities. Veit 
and Arnold’s principal walked together, 
and shed tears of unfeigned joy ,on wit- 
hessing the happiness of their children. 
Veityhad, chosen an open place under 
alarge linden in the middJe of the, vil- 
re foact. ‘Taither the tain prove 
i east. Thither train 

d when the rites were at.an end. , The 
t, as irate, @ a argos ag mn 

ihe eyes ¢ loving a s- 
a meal.continued for seyeral hours, 
goblets crowned with flowers often 
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rung to the toast, ‘Long live Arnold 
and his lovely ‘bride !%} © t10y 

At last; the new-married couple, 
with the twofathers,; Atnold’s friends, 
and some df Elsbeth’s companions, for= 
sook the: linden -for; thé farm dn ‘thé 
Egerberg- The house-was beautiful: 
ly situated among the foliape which 
crowns the rocky precipice’ that: rises 
out of the valley; and,'surrounded by 
a circle smaller in number, but‘ con- 
sisting of more confidential’ friends, 
the hours fléw by like minutes,’ for 
the enraptured Arnold ‘and his’ Els- 
beth. The adorned bridal-chamber 
had also been d in the farm- 
house, and a cheerful evening meal 
stood ready, under bowers of fruit- 
trees, with which the garden was en- 
riched. The most costly wines sparkled 
in the cups of the guests. 

Twilight had already darkened the 
valley, but unnoticed’ by: the) jo 
circle. At length the last faint glim- 
mer of day disa' , and a seféne 
starry night saluted Arnold and his 
bride. The old Veit began even’ to 
speak of his youthful and enter- 
ed so warmly into the subject, that 
midnight now approached, and Arnold 
and Elsbeth eagerly awaited the end 
of his speech. At last Veit concluded ; 
and, ers the words, ‘‘ Good night, 
dear children,” was preparing to es- 
cort them to the door at their cham- 
ber. At this moment theclock of the 
village below them struck twelve;—a 
fearful hurricane arese from the depth 
of the valley,—and Hans Heiling stood 
in the midst of the terrified assembly, 
with his countenance’ hideously: dis- 
torted. ‘* Satan,” cried he, : ‘TI .re~ 
lease you from your thraldom—but 
first annihilate’ these!”—** On- that 
condition thou art mine!” answereda 
voice which issued from: the: howling 
blast.—“* Thine l.am, though ail the 
torments of hell await me ! but anni- 
hilate these!” A. sort ‘of fiery vapour 
now enveloped the hill, and Arnold, 
Elsbeth, Veit, and the a 
transformed into!xocks’; the lovers ten- 
derly embracing eachi other, and ‘the 
rest with. their hands: folded, in the 
attitudejof prayers: “* Haus Heiling;” 


.thundered,a fiendish voite through the 


howling; blast, ‘““ theyi ate—blestiin 
death,/and their ;seuls are /flowtito 


heayer); but the temef thyrcontract 
is, expired, and thou art mine!” Hans 
iling flew from the top of the rock 


down into the foaming Eger, which 
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hissed as it received him, and no eye 
ever beheld him more. ’ on 
_ atly;,on the following, morning 
came, the female eee —, 
ith nosegays and gar: y to 
cmp men pair; and the whole 
village flocked after them. But the 
hand of destruction was visible every 
where ;—they recognized the features 
of their friends in the group of rocks ; 
and the maidens, sobbing aloud, 
wreathed their flowers around the 
stony forms of their once beloved 
friends. After this, all present sank 
upon their knees, and prayed for the 
souls. of the departed. ‘‘ Peace be 
with them,” a venerable old man at 
length broke the deep silence with 
these words :—* Peace be with them, 
—-they passed away in love and joy 
together—arm on arm and heart on 
heart they died. Be their graves per- 
petually adorned with fresh flowers, 
and let these rocks remain, as a me- 
raorial to us, that no evil spirit has 
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[Mateh, 
ower over pure hearts—that true 
epi rel ovch in death itself.” i: 
r that day, many an enamoured 
pair performed a pilgrimage to: Hang 
Heiling’s rocks, and invoked the bless 
ing and protection of the. souls jy 
bliss. This pious usage has died a 
but the tradition still lives sin, 
hearts of the e ; and, even atithis 
day, the guide who conducts 
up the fearful valley of the Egerptg 
Haws Hettne’s Rocks, ounces 
the names of Arnold and Elsbethj.and 
points out the forms of stone: (ints 
which they were metamorphosed} tox 
gether with the father of the: bri 
and the remainder of the guests. \#j ij: 
It is reported, that there was 
some years since, a frightful and sams 
accountable roaring of the Eger, atthe 
part where Hans Heiling had precipia 
tated himself into it ; and no one pass 
ed by at that time, without ‘crossing 
himself, and commending his ‘soul/te 
the Lord. ees 





SONNET. 


Calm is thy silver bosom, lovely Clyde ! 
At this sweet hour of ev’ning, when the glow 
Of ruddy sunset, kissing thee, doth throw 


A chain of lustrous rubies o’er oF tide, 


Charming the balmy zephyrs as t 


1ey glide 


On silky wings ethereal, so slow 
As if they slept in flying. Even so 
Wert thou, sweet stream, ere on thy verdant side 


Rose the abodes of men ; 


and when the rage 


Of time shall desolate the busy scene, 
Haply in some far distant future age 


On such an eve a traveller ma 


lean 


Amid thy ruinous domes, while on his page, 
He writes with trembling hand, Here men have been. 





SONNET, 
To Robinson Crusoe. 


Friend of my childhood! many a weary day 
Hath past since first I listen’d to thy tale, 


Since first I saw thee borne before 


e gale 


To the wild shore, or mark’d thy devious way 


On yon far isle. 


How oft when ev’ning grey 


Came darkling down upon the peaceful vale, 
Soothing all murmurs save the streamlet’s wail, 
How oft with thee I’ve charm d the hours away ! 
How have I joy’d when thou a smile didst wear, 
In garnishing thy habitation wild ; 


And mourn’d to mark upon thy cheek the tear 
Shed for thy friends, from whom thou wast exil’d. 


ot is aqqs 


Easily then my youthful heart could bear nell 
Part or in joy or woe—a simple child. . 1733 
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§oux twenty: years: ago, I remember 
gcall of business led me tothe dwel- 
ling of the Rev. Josiah Streamlet. He 
wasethen, what might be termed the 
Parish Priest.’: Frugality in early life, 
sthaplainoy in the Collegiate Church, 
sided by emoluments, conjoint- 
ly flowing from his avocations as old 
pook-vender, classical elapien, sur- 

,and civilian,—had raised him 
farsabove want. The house which he 
pihabited, had long been his own by 
purchase ; and, with a reputable ex- 
teal appearance, contained all the 
substantial blessings which render life 
eamfortable. Yet the faded relics of a 
large bough, some few months before 
geen and inviting, hung above the 
door, and gave no favourable presage 
ofthe beings that were within it. Year 
after-year was this emblem renewed ; 
andiyear after year, did its veteran pos- 
sessor recruit his shattered strength, 
and falsify the mortal predictions of 
his neighbours and friends. 

His domestic economy was peculiar 
and laughable. His establishment coh- 
sisted of a well-fed housekeeper, ver- 
ging towards three score ; a pert dam- 
sel, (her niece), two cats, three pi- 
geons, and a monkey. Latterly, how- 
ever, the monkey was discarded, for he 
claimed relationship with the girl, and 
his master could not arbitrate between 
two of a species.—Himself a confirm- 
ed bachelor, notwithstanding the insi- 
nuations of a world that lives upon 
scandal, he expected those that were 
about him, to humour his whims, in- 
dulge his caprices, and, having done 
so, to gratify their own, without fear 
of controul. 

Thus habituated for years, he sought 
to regulate the world, as he managed 
his own penetralia ; and often, with 





the best ‘intentions; subjeeted himself 
to ridicule and<abuse, ‘merely by the 
thoughtlessness that ‘characterized his 
interruptions.’ In img’ along’ the 
— — squabble could oceur itt 
which he did not speedily ‘participate ; 
no mr ewes abuse coul exist, which 
he did not feel authorized to reform. 
Hence, a zeal, praiseworthy enough 
in its origin, but tempered by no pru- 
dence, nor restrained by any eonsider- 
ations of time and place, often drew 
upon him the sarcasms and ‘ridicule 
of a population, not the most civilized ; 
and, what was worse, create(l’an un- 
christian disposition towards his order 
in general. 

This unfortunate ‘propensity, if 
faults, like diseases, be hereditary, he 
inherited from his father; although 
the more cultivated associations of a 
clerical life, prevented its appearing in 
such outrageous acts, as are attributed 
to the sire.* Often, too, has he been 
known, when engaged in the most 
sacred offices of religion, to exclaim 
against irregularities which had caught 
his eye ; or, even, in the temporary 
respite of a chaunt, to descend from 
the reading desk, and correct them 
himself. Once, indeed, upon an occa- 
sion of this kind, he allowed an excla- 
mation to intrude between the con- 
necting words of a pas e in the bu- 
rial service, which furnished the sub- 
ject of a laughable caricature. This 
was speedily exhibited in the booksel- 
lers’ windows ; and against the origi- 
nal publisher he very properly com- 
menced a prosecution.’ In the end, he 
obtained a handsome sum of money ; 
whether as a compromise, or by ver- 
dict, is now immaterial ; which he li- 
berally presented to a charitable insti- 
tution. In relating this circumstance, 





together, at his son’s front door. 


* He, the father, was, for many of his latter years, a perfect cripple, and sat, for days 
But he was a man of the most violent passions, and 


the singularity of his appearance, oceasioned by a large red night-cap; and legs clothed 
with brass, gave a forbidding, and rather horrible character to his person : indeed, his 
common appellation, was Pontius Pilate. One day some gibe was exchanged between 
him and a huxter, who was. returning to her home in the Lo—g M——e. The old 
man’s choler was raised, and determined to avenge the insult, he watched her return 
to the Market Place, and despatched the servant for a sedan chair, On arriving in 
the place, he hobbled up to the huxter’s stall ; and, supporting) himself with one 


crutch, began to belabour the woman most furiously with the others. 


is aggravated 


appeal to arms, was speedily met by a reprisal ; and in a few moments, half the women 


in the market were at the old’ man’s h 


test was fiercely maintained for some time till, asthe ‘story ‘ges, ‘an’ 
and the offender was ultimately lodged in the 


» with their leaden quatts and Scales. The con- 


cer interfered, 
for a breach of the public peace. 
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for he made no scruple in ting fellow m :, with more ity . 
(ike even at his ps oaty . he panel si pri ‘unp ia vn 


© 
wished,” he said, ** he igh yoo yt, it’; cimen of this getup ous pu 
for 3 at flood ‘shortly r ing only B, A. he appeared in 
ried away the boundary wall of my sleeved gown. esan's, 
emiges, and the purse in question tion. .T 
would have built it up again nicely.” his clerieal associates ; some_of w 
Yet, he was 4 man, than whom none were longing, to take him to: task, 
were deeper versed in the lore of the subject memoir soon, after ‘i 
church, or held its sacred institutions tered the church, and was not le in 
in more reverence and awe.,His enun- ignorance of the circumstance, ..Op 
ciation, though extremely rapid, was whispered—‘Streamlet ! there's Mg 
clear and emphatic ; to the reading of son in a silk gown !”—Another— 
the Sacred Scriptures, he imparted a “ Streamlet! he's only B. A. fi 
delightful pathos, and the most dis- needed not much prompting. - Fore 
eriminating euphony ; and although his way through the clustered ‘hy 
his manners and cast of feature did archy, vicars, rectors, curates and j 
not challenge a very favourable esti- cumbents, to the spot where hig Als 
mate of the sensibilities of his heart, tended victim awaited the_ Bishong 
there were tea parts of the Bi- salutation, he twitched him b 
, through which the conflict of his sleeve, and significantly wie 
feelings invariably prevented him from joy of his degree. The other was aware 
trucealit He had that sacred De- of the meaning, and confusedly replied, 
pository, indeed, (to use a common that he had been fifteen or sixteen yea 
pines, **’'at his finger ends ;” and on the college books, and could take, 
with a memory surprisingly tenacious any time. “ What does that signify?” 
for his years, he would dwell, to the rejoined Streamlet ; ‘‘ you're only Bat 
delight and edification of his juniors, in the last calendar.” me 
upon the treasured beauties of the clase | When in the humour, too, the traits 
sic page, or recount, with singular fide- of private character which he w 
lity, t occurrences of his own record, particularly of predecessora jn 
eventful life. Not his least remark- the collegiate body, and the stone 
able characteristic, was the precision which he retailed immediately fromhy 
with which he could detail the date parents, of local occurrences at the time 
or standing of old university men ;— of the last Rebellion, in which Mt 
or, in his usual phrase, “‘ who were or- took so conspicuous a part, were highs 
dained in the year of our Lord, 1781, ly humorous and amusing. Ones 
in June, in June in,the third week, by too laughable to be passed over, aly 
Beilby, Porteus, at Arburnham, wheu though its repetition may require, an 
Nette was vicar, and Dickson preached apology. It was of a little dumpyman, 
the ordination sermon, and Watts read by profession a barrister, who hada 
the prayers ; he did, I know.”—The huge impediment in his speech. . “He 
ain ‘he did, I know; ay, he went hy the name of Counsellor Lowe; 
id”—almost invariably terminatedhis and being a rank jacobite, when the 
chronological narratives. Whenever Pretender was in M r, he was pir 
ident, or the turn of conversation, vately introduced at the Palace. 
introduced him to a reverend brother, and kissed his hand. This circum» 
the Oxford or Cambridge calendars stance, some how or other, was coms 
were produced at the first opportunity: municated to Government ; and one 
his college, offices, and degree were morning, very early, when walking in 
speedi ascertained, and by the rank his flannel gown upon Ridgefield Fi: 
then held, the estimate of his where he resided, and smoking, as was 
pete character was formed. Thus, his practice, he was arrested by a par 
n a Seriés of years, he had acquired a ty of military on a charge of High 
tolerably correct knowledge of almost Treason. He was hurried up to Lon; 
every member of the profession within don, and when taken before the P 
an exténsive circle ; and as his own Council, was asked, amongst other 
ation had been attained by the un- questions, if he had not kissed the 
track of study and perseverance, Pretender’s hand >—“ Yes! by Gare! 
ticularly jealous of its un- said he, “I did ; and I, 1, U'd.hayhe, 


oD, or ostentatious dis- bave k— k— kissed hi 
hongura ¥gotten, A a, to get oil 
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; ‘whilst® cult a, Rig) art 
if # ctoibteréd seclusion, the singula- 
pM ‘of ‘the’ worthy bettas Tt 
pratt the! Object of attention 
di the sources Of his mind, which, 
# this early period, he turned to some 

“oul  henruing tliose who were 






wee 





itis SHappy'in their acquirements. Nor 
can i BE donde in otie who had 


‘the means of subsistence, and 

fet, by personal dénial and’ exertion, 
tributed not a little to the consola- 
fist ‘dnd assistance of indigent and 
- arents. ‘T'o ‘his latest years, 
did he delight in retracing the cireum- 
sinces of this era, and in narrating 
p vatious mancuvres by which he 
pest deficiencies in his limited 
ces. Conscious, therefore, of the 
dation to which, at least, his acquire- 
nents 2s a scholar, and his situation 
fi’ the church, so justly entitled him, 
may it seem ‘surprising, if the ridicule, 
i by’ his peculiarities, in time 
ducet an asperity of speech, pain- 
ful in a great degree, to some, and lit- 
flé‘less than insulting to others. Ene- 
ities, it is believed, he had none ; for 
hough the old smiled, and the young 
, both old and young were ready 
td setve him with alacrity and zeal. If 
he had’enemies indeed, it was amongst 
those who are equally the enemies of 
i tnen ; and who could expect 
flo compromise in the stern severity of 

his reproof. 

“For his interferences in matters 
which did not concern him, any apo- 
logy would be foolish, because they 
were unpardonable ; and, indeed, they 
eatried with them their own antidote, 
asa heatty laugh, and ‘* Well, done, 
Josey!” were generally the salutations 
returned. But in those instances, where 
lie cotisidered the sanctity of his order 
invaded, or the proprieties of decorum 
Violated, the character alone of his re- 
buke was repreliensible, the object ne- 
ver. All acknowledged his usefulness 
and vicilatice, though none approved of 
akin with which he evinced it. He 
Night tiot have known that a soft an- 
swer turiieth away wrath, or that an 
untuly' race, 

Qi) “ke pietate gravemn, ac nieritis si forte 


211 | viramgitem, 

Conspexere, ‘silent /?* V. kb. T, 

oe His ‘appeal was never to the teason, 

and pavegeve is ‘a feeble Py 
cé, i the market-plaée, whilst read- 
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ing fe ily @1 
as impudently,: and ju 
to catch his ‘ear, reid, ‘pill 

atson ; answers to the namie of Jossy, 

¢. &c.”—Silence would have been the 
iiiost prudent course ; but, regardless 
of the time, the placé, and the insigni- 
ficarice of the offender, he burst upon 
him with a torrent of sarcasticand angry 
reproach ; and thus, instead of wisely 
 pocketting” an unavoidable insult, 
rashly involved himself in a petsonal 
and grading quarrel with a contémp- 
tible blackguard. These occurrences 
were not unfrequent ; and, by them, 
he forfeited thatlittle reverence, which, 
in a populous manufacturing district, 
is assigned to the clergy. 

The Rev. Gentleman was somewhat 
diminutive in person, and age had ad- 
ded to his corpulence. His gait was 
broken and imperfect ; a kind of shuf- 
ding able, latterly assisted by a stick, 
Long and impending eye-brows, the 
partial flush in his cheeks, a, shrill, 
unmelodious voice, atid rapid utter- 
ance, gave a tartness and pungency to 
his address, by no means prepossessing. 
His habiliments, upon common ocea- 
sions, were but a degree better than a 
common mechanic’s,. He wore a hat 
with very large brims ; a square cut 
coat, whose jet had yielded to a dusky 
brown ; small-clothes of the same tinge, 
with plain worsted stockings and thick 
shoes. When without'a stick, his left 
hand was generally crainmed into his 
outer coat-pocket, and from the cor- 
reeponding ony af R Rae'e ot fy 
regular] ’d; whilst hisright, ifnot 
laden with the same comm: hey, We 
carefully jammed into the pocket of his 
waistcoat, where his spectacles lay. Tn- 
deed, had it not been for the air of in- 
dependence, inseparable from éase and 
plenty, added to some certain grains of 
powder, which lingered on his coat 
Gram rd Ne would faye sassed for a Fe 

spectable pefty shopkeeper, or the 
bustling verger Of a taehediel church. 
Yet, sd familiar had this homeliness 
becorhe to his neighbours and ac- 
quaintance, that any deviation from it 
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carefully placed upon the maiden be- 
fore the parlour fire ; his black silk 
stockings, and brightly polished shoes, 
were put in requisition ; and ere the 
first bell tolled for morning service, he 
issued from his door, closely enveloped 
in his silken robes, a three-cornered 
beaver perched upon his head, and 
beautifully white bands pendant from 
his cravat. The duties of his calling 
‘ormed, the coat and waistcoat were 
exchanged for a large blue dressing- 
wn, and carefully laid upon the sofa : 

e leathern shoes were superseded by 
the list ; the cravat altogether discard- 
ed as cumbrous or extravagant, and 
the Sunday spectacles deposited in the 


case. 

Happy would it have been for the 
Rector of Ellwood, had he been intro- 
duced to the old gentleman, in this 
holy-day attire. The usual hour for 
marriage .at the parish church, was 
twelve at noon, and the latter, on ar- 
riving as usual about that time, was 
surprised to find the parties already at 
the altar, and an entire stranger per- 
forming the ceremony. In him, how- 
ever, he speedily recognized an old ac- 

uaintance, to whom a valuable pre- 

erment had early devolved ; and, 
when the service was performed, he 
accosted him with—‘* Well, Nette! 
what, in the name of goodness, brings 
you here?” at the same time pre- 
senting his hand. The beneficed rec- 
tor no longer recognized a former co- 
mate in the shabby little figure that 
so familiarly claimed his notice, and 
haughtily retorted—‘‘ My horse, sir, 
to be sure.” —This was not to be borne. 
«© What, sir, what,” exclaimed the as- 
tonished chaplain, “do you not know 
this is the Collegiate Church, and I, 
the chaplain of it? My name is Josiah 
Streamlet ; your name is Nette ; you're 
rector of Arburnham, in Derbyshire : 
we were ordained together, sir, in 1781, 
July, and drank tea together in the 
evening. You have usurped my office : 
I marry here, sir: that’s my surplice, 
sir; pray, sir, walk into the Chapter 
House, and strip it directly ; my horse ! 
indeed !’—Then posting down the 
chancel—‘‘ Aspinwall, Aspinwall, As- 
pinwall,” vociferated he, “ go and take 
that surplice ; what made you let that 
man take my surplice ? you don’t know 
what kind of persons put it on !” 

In vain did the now enlightened 
rector deprecate the chaplain’s wrath : 
in vain plead ignorance, surprise and 
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[Marehy 
regret. Strip the surplice, sir,” wip 


the only reply, and when it was’ dap ime its 


ited in the chapter house, the chap: 
fain ban 












a) 


reve 







ingin | 


the door, turned the key, be 


put it in his pocket, and hurried homie; fthe con 


muttering ‘‘ My horse, indeed,” for 
the next two hours, 

The comfort of his declining Years, 
was painfully interrupted by the in@pe 
mities of age. Yet, although bending 
beneath the weight of accumula 
disorder, with one foot literally in the 
grave, the same unshaken zeal, the 
same uncompromising decision,: the 
same fervid vehemence of manners 
continued to distinguish him. . Qeege 
sionally, it is true, the mind seemed 
to participate in the weaknesses of ity 
earthly tenement, and to betray the pec 
tulant dissatisfactions of second chi 
ishness. But these misgivings were 
rare and accidental—the effect of acute 
suffering, or temporary debility... Ne 
ver, indeed, whilst he could drag ‘his 
enfeebled members to its threshold, 
did he neglect the place which had 
been through life the object of his af- 
fection, and the never-ending subjéet 
of his boast. Nay, towards the last, 
when the service has been concluded, 
and the attendants have all been reti- 
red, he has lingered alone withinsits 
venerable walls, as if there were in the 
place a secret influence which he loved 
to cherish—a link of affection between 
it and his heart, which he was consci- 
ous must shortly be severed. And 
there must have been something—in 
the obscurity which gradually enve- 
loped the lofty arches and spacious te 
cesses of the edifice, increasing their 
vastness by the indefinite image pre, 
sented to the imagination, as the rem- 
nant of day faded from the walls—in 
the wind occasionally sweeping through 
the heavy-fretted canopy of the chan 
cel—in the simple melody. of «thé 
chimes, rudely performing the accugy, 
tomed chaunt—in the recollection, of, 
the days and years that had been de, 
veted to the ALMicury in thet hey 
place—of the attacks it had withstood 
and the souls it had gained—of those 
that had triumphed within its sang; 
tuaries, and the many then at 
within its vaults—of the joys that it 
had hallowed, and the sorrows that 
had healed—which would present to@ 
mind tempered, as was his, by agey 
and humiliated by infirmity, no wnapt 
subjects for contemplation. Could one 
dive into the recesses of a soul, amid 
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reveries of such @ moment, or pur- 
we its unearthly flight whilst indul- 

ingin such soditetomn it might per- 
; be perceived how intimate was 
e comnection between the weather- 





 Iieaten turrets, and mouldering co- 


jumns of this antiquated pile, and the 
ered: form of the infirm - 
headed. old man, that loved it to the 


Bre we close this hasty portrait, it 
uy be well briefly to mention the 
» and edeainly ont not least - al 
appendage, of the n 
man's household. This was ith. 
esse de la maison. Taller by the 
head and shoulders than her master, 
the good things of life contributed to 
ing her width in some proportion to 
hash Fat and unwieldy in per- 
gn, She almost grazed the walls of the 
lobby, as she answered the ceaseless 
to her master’s front-door 
knocker. Not a creature could ap- 
E. suppliant or visitor, but must 
encounter the blaze of her resplen- 
dent visage, and hear the treble squeak- 
ingof her harsh salutation. In a morn- 
ing, as if to contrast more effectually 
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the bronze.of her countenance, accu- 
mulated frills and ruffles were heaped 
upon her head and neck, whilst a mass 
of the whitest drapery fell beneath her 
feet. A cluster of a curls, (God 
save the mark!) reposed upon each 
cheek, and a eap of pyramidal magni- 
tude crowned the a In this at- 
tire, the vocations of the morning were 
sedulously performed, till the toné en-~ 
semble was. changed for the pleasures 
of the evening. Here, indeed, it would 
be difficult to continue the description. 
Silks, and fringe, and lace, “‘ white, 
purple, and grey,” vied with each other 
in the brilliancy of their hues, * 
fervour of her visage failed amid the 
glare, or was shadowed by the enor- 
mous plume that nodded above her 
bonnet. 
Her niece, the third subject in the 
series, though very necessary to the 
economy of the whole, sinks into in- 
significance before these more impor- 
tant personages; and for the rest, the 
cat was double the size of her species 
in general ; and the parrot was taugh 
to make as much noise, ag the maid 
and mistress combined. My. 





ME STEAM-BOAT; OR, THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF THOMAS DUFFLB, 


CLOTH-MERCHANT IN THE SALT-MARKET OF GLASGOW. 


No. Il. 


Voyace First (contTinveED.) 


For some space of time after I took my seat beside the decent woman, men= 
tioned by me in the foregoing pages, we had a blithesome conversation concern~ 
ing the fine weather and the pleasantry of a steam-boat, asa vehicle for travel- 
lng by water. But judge of my surprise, when I found out that my present 
companion had, like her predecessor, visited many far-off parts of the Conti- 
tent ; which I discovered by her speaking of the towns of Ghent, and Bruges, 
md Brussels, and of the Dutch canals, and the schuyts that sail therein, like 
thetrack-boats between Port-Dundas and lock No. 16. I could not have thought 
from her appearance, that she had been such a venturesome woman, fur Jess 
that she was then on her way home from Waterloo to the shire of Ayr, where 
the was the widow of a farmer, managing the tack of the mailing, “ for the 
behoof,” as she said, “ of a bastard oye, her own bairns being a’ dead, and awa 
trtheir Maker in Heaven.”—I say, it was not to be suspected from her looks, 
that she had been so far a-field, for she was of a sedate countenance, and:clad 
in the plain apparel of a bein west-kintra wife, wearing a red cloak, trim- 
med with gray and white.fur, the cloth of which was of the best sort,—on her 
head she had a black silk cap, gausey, and none hampered either in the mag- 
nitude or the ribbans ; and in-her hand a bundle, tied in a mourning shawl, 


ltihaged by tear or wear. 
Vou. VII © 


that was seemingly some four or ‘five ycats old in the fashion} but not. greatly 
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TALE Il. 


No, IT. [Mareh, 


ly Ji Be 


how Det 


\ The Soldier's Mother. vid 10k ea ad 


Our. discourse: frem less, to. more 
went on at last into particulars, but 
without coming to any regular issue 
till we had reached Dumbarton Castle, 
at the sight of which my fellow-tra- 
veller gave a deep sigh, saying, “ It 
was a strange thing for her, a woman, 
—but she could not tell how it was, 
that the sight of soldiers, and other 
implements of this deadly traffic of 
war warmed her heart, even while they 
made it sorrowful. I have been,” said 
she, “‘as I was telling you, o’er the sea, 
by my leevin lane, for nae ither end or 
purpose but to see the place where the 

at battle was fought and won. Nae- 
body at hame kens where I have been, 
nor what took me there; but now I 
can lay down my head in thankfulness, 
for the wish of the mother’s heart with- 
in me has been satisfied. 

** My gudemau has friens in East 
Lothian, and upon a notion of visiting 
them between haytime and har’st, I 
set out frae hame, about three weeks 
syne, taking my passage in the steam- 
boat at Ardrossan for Glasgow, where 
I staid with my cousin, Mrs Treddles, 
the manufacturer’s wife, and next day 
went to Port-Dundas, whence I sail- 
ed on the canal in the trackboat to 
Falkirk, with this bundle in my hand. 

« Being a lanely widow-woman, I 
was blate amang strangers in the boat ; 
but there was a drummer-laddie, with 
a Waterloo crown hinging at his bo- 
som, and I made up to him, or rather 
T should say, he made up to me, for 
he was 3. gleg and birky callan, no to 
be set down by a look or a word. { 

was. no only a widow-woman, but a 
bairnless mother, which made mekind- 
ly, to.a’ rampler weans; for my ain 
were laddies, stout and stirring, though 
only ane of them came to manhood. 
But it was no because I was a forlorn 
widow that no ither noticed, nor be- 
cause I was gladdened with the bold 
and free spirit of the drummer-laddie 
that,I gave him a share, no unasked, 
its true, of the store in my bundle.— 
I had a far deeper reason. For my 
only surviving son had many @ year 

‘ore gone off with the soldiers, and 
E never hear aught concerning 

im. He was a braw and brave lad, 
a sightlier was not to be met with ina’ 
Carrick, Coil, or Cunningham ; but he 


was of a wild roving disposition; aia 
wou’d never settle to the plotigh: It is 
his bastard bairti that Pain brin 
up for the mailing. Many'a sore’ i: 
he gave me; but there was a 'winsoni 
way about him, that’ soon mada" gal 
forgive and forget his faults. ‘Perhay 
in that I was overly lenient ; put} 
was a sin that I hope the Lord)inlig 
mercy, will remember in gentleness! 
for in the wisdom of his dispensatidns! 
he had taken from me all his: othé 
gifts—the four elder brothers’ ‘of thy 
gallant and light-hearted prodigal. 
But what mother can rememberthd 
errors of her fatherless bairn PT hays 
forgotten a’ those of my roving Willy. 
for he was no man’s enemy, but his 
own. He gaed to the Ayr races in thé 
year fourteen ; and forgathering thee 
with some other free-natured lads like 
himself, they sat lang singing the satig 
of Robin Burns, and dipping o’er di 
in the barley bree. In coming out'to 
gang to their lodgings, they happentd 
to fall in with some of the ne’erdoweel 
gentlemen that was at the races, whe- 
ther it was in a house or the crown of 
the causeway, I never heard the rights 
o’t; but they fell out and fought, anil 
my unlucky bairn, being at the tite 
kindled with drink, and of a natural 
spirit that wou’d na brook the weight 
of the king’s hand, far less a blow ih 
the face from Sir Patrick Malice's'hé 
struck this poor diver with such’4 
dreadful arm, that he made his‘ head 
dash against the stanes of the catise- 
way. Every body thought Sir 'Pa- 
trick was killed outright. He lay lang 
senseless, and the fright caused &d- 
briety to a’ present ; both sides cried to 
Willy to flee, for the gentlemen weré 
as convinced of their error as the farm- 
ing lads. My Willie fled straight ‘to 
Glasgow, which he reached ‘in the 
morning. We had credit with our 
friends the Treddles ; there they sup- 
plied him with siller, and he went off 
to London the same day. Pursued 
by his own conscience, ‘thinking he 
had committed a murder, and féari 
to let any body know where he was, 
we never had a scrape of a’ pen frotti 
him, till he was*on the eve of embark- 
ing asa dragoon soldier at Portsmout 
for Flanders. Nor would’ he’ ha 
written then, but he happened’ 
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as it were a ghost,—Sir Patrick aliye 
and weel, in the Isle of Wight, where 
he was for the benefit of mild\air, 
having run through with his health 
and his, fortune. } 

This. was, the last.and only letter ’I 
had ever from him, for he was slain in 
the great. day of| Waterloo ; and as one 
of his comrades wrote to me, died, not 

ving a braver heart, or a better 
friend in the British army.—It was a 
strange thing; but instead of sorrow, 
this. letter made my heart triumph ; 
and, from: that day, though the king 
may, boast the victory, and the duke 
of the fame, there’s no a breast in a’ 
te three kingdoms that thinks of 

aterloo with more pride than mine. 
| put on mournings, its true, but they 
were to me as garments of praise,— 
and I thanked the Lord for the man- 
ner in which he had rewarded me for 
‘i cares and anxieties of being a mo- 
ther. 

“ This was the chief cause of my 
discoursing with the drummer-laddie, 
who I saw had been at Waterloo; and 
from him I lesrnt it was neither so 
far off, nor in a pagan lan’ that the 
battle was fought, as I fancied. He 
said I had only to take the smack at 
Leith for London, and then the coach 
there for Dover, and I would be in no 
time at Brussels, where every body 
could shew me the road to the field of 
battle. 

“After getting into the coach, at Lock 
No. 16, for Edinburgh, I thought of 
what the laddie had said, and I felt it 
would be a satisfaction to my heart to 
Visit the grave of my brave Willy. As 
Thad come provided with siller to buy 
some articles on my return at Glasgow, 
I was in want of nothing for the jour- 
hey, 80 instead of going to our cousins 
in Kast Lothian, I want directly to 
Leith, and embarked in a Smack, that 
was to sail the next morning for Lon- 
don.; We had a pleasant voyage, and 
the captain, who was a most discreet 
man, saw me safe in a coach for Dover. 
{did not tell him where I was going, 
but,on my coming back, when I said 
where I had been, he thought it for 
me a wonderful undertaking, I having 
ho guide, nor knowledge of the lan- 

e.| But L followed the drummer 
Hie’'s direction, for after passing the 
i the packet at Dover, I just:point~ 

4 to, the folk that came round me, 

and, said; Waterloo, which they all un~ 
. A grand English gentleman 


Tale II.—The Soldier's Mother. 
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came up to me on the shore, as I was 
standing inquiring my way, and he 
told me, that I ought to have had a 
passport ; but when I said that I was 
the mother of a’ Scoteh Grey, going to 
see my son’s grave at Waterloo, he wis 
wonderful affected, and'said, that nei- 
ther money nor interest would be want- 
ing to help me on. ‘1 told him, how- 
ever, that I stood inno need of money ; 
and that it was an old saying, that ‘a 
woman with a Scotch tongue in her 
head, was fit to gang over the world. 
It was surprising the attention he paid 
me ; for being obligated, on account of 
coming without a pass ticket, to go 
before a magistrate, he went there with 
me, and told the magistrate in French 
all about me, and where I was gomg, 
by which he got the magistrate, not 
only to give me a pass, but likewise 
he gave me himself a letter to ‘a friend 
of his own, a high man that was living 
about the Court at Brussels! ‘Thus 
did I experience, that it -was only ne+ 
cessary for me to’ say, I was going to 
Waterloo, in order to be well treated. 

“« By the advice of the English gen’ 
tleman, I went with some French la- 
dies in a coach, to a canal where’ we 
embarked in a schuyt, as they ‘called 
the trackboat ; and, after stopping and 
changing at various places, and ancient 
grand towns, which, however, Idid not 
look much at, we came'to the eity of 
Brussels, where one of the ladies k 
a bookselling shop, who ‘very ’¢ivilly 
invited me to stay at her house, and 
would take nothing for the trouble, 
saying only, for she could speak ‘no 
English,— Waterloo”—meaning ‘as 
I thought, that she was paid already 
by what the bravery of my Willy had 
helped to do there. 

“ On the next day, ‘she went with 
me herself to the house of the English 
gentleman’s friend, who was likewise 
from London, with his lady ‘seated 
among a nest of bonny bairiis with 
fair curly heads, that’ were fir more 
beautiful than clusters of pearls. po 
read the letter, and treated me’ a3 if” 
was a warld’s wonder,’ saying’ ‘they 
would take me im their 'céach to Wa- 
terloo. But I told'them'I would not 
put them to that trouble; for my 
thought was to’ go ‘alone; Hut 'it*was 4 
proud ‘thing for me, that “entry ‘in 
their ‘station of ‘life’ ‘could’ He So'tivil, 
because [hada son'Tying at Waterloo. 
They insisted, however, that ¥ should 
take ‘a'refreshment'of wine; and wait 
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until they could procure a proper per- the corporal, as if it had beens py 
son to go with me tothe place cious relic of a great price, and T tae 


« “ That day: I staid at Brussels, and 
sent one of their servant lasses, a 


Freuch maiden that could k some 
English,{round the town with me, and 
shedescribed to.me the.panic that was 


in.the time of the battle, and how the 
waggons, horses, and cannon, and 
wounded soldiers, filled the streets. It 
was indeed such a thing to hear of, 
that the like is not to be met with in 
any book out. of the Bible. 

“* The English family gota man to go 
with me, who had been a Highland 
soldier, from Moidiart, in aber. 
He lost an arm at Waterloo, and af- 
térwards married a Dutchwoman that 
keeps a tobacconist’s shop in the mar- 
ket, forenent the town-house, and was 
settled with his pension at Brussels. 
Him and me set out on our feet soon 
in the morning, and as we were walk- 
ing along, he told me many particulars, 
but he said overly mickle anent the 
Highlanders, as if he would have gi- 
ven to them all the glory of the day, 
although it is well known the Scotch 
Greys were in the front and foremost 
with the victory. Except in this, Cor- 
poral Macdonald was a sensible man, 
and shewed me both far and near where 
the fray was bloodiest, and where the 
Duke fought, and Bonaparte began to 
run away. But the last place he took 
me to was a field of strong wheat. 
« There,” said he, “ it was that the 
Scotch Greys suffered most. Their 
brave blood has fattened the sod that 
the corn springs here so greenly.”—I 
looked around with the tear in my e’e, 


‘but I could see no hillock to mark 


where the buried lay, and my heart 
filled fu’, and I sat down on the ground 
anil Macdonald beside me, and he said 
nothing but continued for a time silent, 
till I had poured out my sorrow. 

“« Aswe were sitting, communing with 
the dead antl gone, he happened to no- 
tice a bit of'a soldier’s coat, and pulling 
it out of the yird drew with it an old 
rusty gully knife. “‘ This,” said Mac-~ 
donald, as he lifted it, “has belonged 
to some brave fellow.” But think what 
J felt when in that same identical 
knife, I beheld a proof and testimony 
that. my poor Willy could no be far 
from the spot where we then were. It 
was a knife that his father bought, 
and BE knew it by the letters of his 
name, burnt out upon the horn of the 
heft. I seized upon it in the hands of 


it now in my bundle. But I wo 
weary you to sleep, were I to reones 
only the half of what I saw and felt’ on 
the field of battle, at Waterloo,‘ 
** It was far in the afternoon, ‘ina 
deed gloaming, before we returned 
Brussels, and the English family 
sent three times tO inquite if } by 
come back. I was fatigued and nj 
heart was heavy, so I did’ not’ go % 
them that night, but took a dish’¢f 
tea with Mrs Macdonald, the’ ¢otpo. 
ral’s Dutch wife, who was a remark. 
able civil woman, but having no know. 
ledge of one another’s tongue we could 
hold but small discourse. At night'] 
went back to the house of Mudan 
Bukenbacht, the bookselling lady'that 
had been so discreet to me, and there 
found the servant lass that gaed round 
the town with me, to interpret between 
us. By her, I heard that the day fol. 
lowing, a French millender lady of het 
acquaintance, was going to London tb 
buy goons, and meaning to take Mechs 
lin in her way, it would be a fine op- 
portunity for me to go with her, which 
I was glad to hear of, so Madam Van. 
rien and me came off by break of 
in a schuyt on the canal ; but, alt 
she could speak but little English,and 
me no French, I soon saw that she was 
a pawkie carlin, the true end and in 
tent of her journey being to take over 
2 cargo of laces to the London market. 
For after dark, in the public house at 
Mechlin, where we sleeped that night, 
she persuaded me to sew to my sark 
tail, and other canny places, mony an 
ell of fine Flanders’ lace ; and it was 
well for her I did so, for when we got 
to the English coast at Harwieh, by 
which round about gaet she brought 
me, the custom house officers, like,s0 
many ravens, turned Madam Wau 
rien with all her bags and bundles, as 
it were inside out, calling her an old 
stager ; in the doing of which they 
seized upon all she had, but a 
jealousy of me, I escaped untoue 
and brought safe to hand in London, 
all the lace about me. At first, Ma- 
dam Vaurien made a dreadful cry, and 
when the men were handling her; de- 
clared she was a ruined woman,:but 
when she got me and herself safe gut 
of the coach, and into her ledgings in 
London, she said that she did not care 
for what had been taken, the same’be- 
ing of no value, compaird with’ what 
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ut me: she had made me a 
* ” to smuggle pet commodities. 
* T was not overly content with 
Madam Vaurien for this, nor did I 
think, upon considetation, that ¢ither 
Madam, Buckenbacht was so disinte- 

in her, kindness, when I came 
to understand. that the two madams 
were gude-sisters, But I had been at 
Waterloo, I had sat near the grave of 
my gallant Willie, and I had brought 
with me a token more precious than 
fne gold—and all other things were 
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who was well acquaint with the ways 
of London, got a person te go with me 
to Wapping; and°I saw, in passing, 
many a farlie aid ’fine things, such as 
St Paul's and’ the Tower, till we came 
to the Smack’s' place ‘on ‘the’ river, 
where F found the bark I-had come in 
ready to sail that very night: As I 
carried my bundle yen my hand, I 
had nothing to make teady for the 
voyage, so I steppit abeurd, and, in 
four days after, was set on shore at 
the pier of Leith, and now I am so 








thing. far in my way back to my ewn dwell- 
ae next day Madam Vaurien, ing” «e Ye. r 
"We were at this pendicle of the narration, when the steam-boat came oppo- 
site to the old castle of New-Ark, by which a break was made im the soldier’s 
mother’s,story ; but it was of no consequence, for, as she said, her tale properly 
began and ended with Leith, where she had taken shipping, and was restored 
in safety to her native land. We had, therefore, leisure, as we sailed along, 
to'‘observe the beauties of Port-Glasgow, which is a town of some note in the 
shipping trade, but more famous on account of its crooked steeple, with, 
painted bell, the like, as I was told, not being in all the west of Scotland. 
However, in this matter, as Mr Sweeties argued with me, I had a plain proof 
of the advantages of travelling, and of the exaggerations in which travellers 
sometimes deal, for, upon a very careful inspection of the steeple, I could see 
neither crook nor bend in it ; and, as for the bell, I can speak on the veracity 
of my own ears, that be it painted, or be it gilded, it is a very fine sounding 
bell, as good every bit as the one in the Brig-gate steeple of our own city, than 
which no better bell need be. At the same time, it behoves me to reserve, 
that 1 do not undertake to avouch, that the steeple of Port-Glasgow has net 
got any thraw, for considering, as was pointed out to me, by a jocose gentle~ 
man from Greenock, who was also a passenger, that both the town-house and 
steeple are erected on faced ground, it was very probable it might have decli- 
ned from the perpendicular, and that the story of its twist may, therefore, 
have atisen from the probability or likelihood of the accident having taken 
place. I have heard, however, since, that the Greenock gentlemen are not al- 
together to be trusted in the repetition of any story derogatory to the exploits 
and ornaments of Port-Glasgow, for that, from an ancient date, there has been 
feudand hostility between the two towns, insomuch, that “ the Port” has 
been apprehensive of a design on the part of Greenock, to stop the navigation 
of the river, and utterly to effect their ruin, by undoing their harbour; which 
is one of the best and safest in the Clyde, a caput mortuum of emptiness, as 
much as it often is in the spring of the year, when the vessels, that trade 
therein, are all out seeking employ in foreign countries. Indeed, I have my- 
sélf'some reason to think, that the aforesaid Greenockian was not altogether 
without a spice of malice in his remarks, for he made me observe how. yery 
few of the Port-Glaszow lums were reeking, which, he said, was a proof of the 
inhospitable character of the inhabitants, shewing, that neither roast nor boil 


‘was preparing in the houses, beyond what was requisite for, the frugal wants 


of the inmates. But although there was truth over all controversy in the ob- 
serve, Mr Sweeties has told me, ‘that, on some occasions, he has seen not only 
plenty, but both punch and kindness in houses in Port-Glasgow, highly erc- 
ditable to the owners ; and, I think, there ee be surely some fotundation ‘fur 
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the notion, although I cannot speak from my own personal experience, for th 
soldier’s mother having a friend from Ayrshire in the town, left us there, 

by her absence, obligated me to look out for another companion, to enter! 

me in the remainder of the voyage. But this was not,a matter of such E> 
as might’ be thought, for the major number of the passengers being for Green, 
ock; they were all taken up with counting by their watches how long time 
they would be of reaching the Custom-house stairs, and telling one another of 
the funny deeds and sayings of some of their townsfolk, who, by all accounts, 
are the cleverest people in the whole world, and not only the cleverest, but ¢ 
drollest, having a capacity by common, and a manner, when they are inclined 
for sport, that is most surprising. I shall, however, have something more to, 
say about them by and by ; meanwhile let it be enough for the present, that, 
in the whole course of the voyage from Port-Glasgow to Greenock, I got no 
satisfaction. They turned their backs to my inquiries, as if I had been nog, 
body, little reflecting that the time would come, (as may now be seen here), 
when I would depict them in their true colours, and teach them, that there ig 
truth in the proverb, which says,—“ It’s not the cloak that makes the friar ;” 
for I perceived, they thought me but an auld-fashioned man, little knowin 
that there was the means in my shop, of getting as fashionable a coat as the 
sprucest of these saucy sparks had on, to say nothing of the lining I could put 
in the pouches. 

When we came to the town of Greenock, I was much surprised to see it a 
place of great extent and traffic, of which I had no notion ; more especially 
was I struck with wonder at the custom-house, that is a most stately erection, 
bearing a similitude to our jail, and I was grieved that I had paid my passage 
to Helensburgh, because it prevented me from viewing the vast of shipping 
and curiosities of this emporium ; but as I have, through life, resigned myself 
at all times, and on all occasions, to the will, as it were, of the things I could 
not controul, I submitted, for the present, to the disappointment, resolving, at 
some future period, to make a voyage from the Broomiclaw, on purpose to 
take a survey of Greenock, and to note at leisure, as it behoves a traveller to 
do, the manners and customs of the inhabitants, together with the religious 
ceremonies and antiquities of the place, after the excellent method exampled 
in that very entertaining book, Guthrie’s Geography. Accordingly, having 
pacified my mind in this manner, I staid in the steam-boat with the passengers , 
that were bound for Helensburgh, until the Greenockians, with their bag and , 
baggage, were put on the shore, which took place at the stairs forenent the 
custom-house ; and here let me pause and make a remark for the benefit of , 
persons intending to see foreign parts, to the effect, that they should both read 
and inquire anent the places they purpose to see, before they depart, by which, 
they will be enabled to regulate their course in a more satisfactory manner, , 
than if they go away in such light hearsays, as I did in my first voyage. 

After landing, as I have noticed, our cargo of Greenockians, the steam was 
again set to work, and the vessel, with all that orderliness and activity which 
belongs to the enginry, moved round, and, turning her latter end to Greenock, 
walked over the waters straight to Helensburgh. This is not a long voyage 
naturally, being no more than four miles, if so much ; but it is not without 
dangers, and we had a lively taste and type of the perils of shipwreck in cross, 
ing the bank, a great shoal that lies midway in the sea. For it happened that, 
we’ were later for the ‘tide than the Captain had thought; so that, when wer 
were in what the jack-tars call, the mid-channel, the gallant Waterloo, that” 
had. come all the way from Glasgow like a swan before the wind) sttick fast ih’ 
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ihe mud. Never shall I forget the dunt that dirled on, my heart. when she 
stopped, and ‘the engines would go no farther. Fortunately, as I, was told, this 
dine to pass just at the turn of the tide, or otherwise, there is no saying what 
the conseqtiences might have been ; it being certain, that.if the accident had 
hippened an hour before, we should have been obligated to wait more than two 
hours, instead of half an hour ; and if, in the course of that,time,) a tempest 
had arisen, it is morally certain, the vessel lying high and dry, that the waves 
would’ have beaten over her, and, in all human probability, dashed her to 
pieces, by which every soul on board would to a certainty have perished ; for 
we were so far from land, both on the Greenock and the Helensburgh coast, 
that no help by boat or tackle could have been afforded. It was a dreadful 
sitiation, indeed, that we were in ; and when I reflected on the fickleness: of 
the winds, and the treachery of the seas, my anxieties found but a small com- 
fort in the calm that was then in the air, and the glassy face of the sunny 
waters around us. However, I kept up my spirits, and waited for the flowing 
of the tide with as much composure as could reasonably be called for, from 
aman who had never been a venture at sea before, but had spent his days ina 
shop in the Saltmarket, as quietly as an hour-glass ebbing its sands in a cors 
ner. 

While we were in this state, I fell into discourse with a sailor lad, who had 
come home from Jamaica in the West Indies, and was going over from Gree- 
nock to see his friends, who lived at the Rue, on the Gairloch side ; and falling 
into discourse, we naturally conversed about what might be the consequence of 
our lying on the bank, and if the vessel should chance to spring a leak, and 
such other concerns as, from less to more, led us on to talk of ships sinking in 
the great ocean, or taking fire thousands of miles from any land, and all those 
other storms and perils among which the lot of the mariner is cast. And I was 
expressing to him my amazement, that ever any man who had been east away, 
could afterwards think of going again to sea. “ Ah,” said he, ‘¢ for all 'that, 
the sailor’s life is a heartsome life—If we risk limb and life, we are spared from 
the sneaking anxieties that make other men so shame-~faced. Besides,’ sir, 
there is a pleasure in our dangers, and common suffering opens the generosity 
of the heart, so that, when we have little wherewith to help one another, ‘we 
make up for it in kindness.” I could not but wonder how this sailor lad had 
learnt to speak in this style of language, and he satisfied me by telling me that 
his father had been a dominic, and that he had received a good education, to 
qualify him, please God, to take the command of a vessel. I then spoke to 
him very particularly about what he might have seen and met with in the 
course of his seafaring life, and so led him on to relate, as follows, an account 
of a hurricane, by which the ship that he was in was lost, and every soul on 
board, save himself, a dog, and a black fellow, perished. 


TALE Ill. 


The Hurricane. 





We were going up,” said he, ‘from 
Trinidad to St Kitts, in as fine weather 
as ever was seen in the heavens, and 
we expected to make a brisk passage ; 
but, in the third night after our depar- 
ture, about the middle of the second 
watch, the wind fell on a sudden dead 
calm—J, was,on, deck. at the time— 
every one was surprised—for it had 





been blowing a steady breeze till that 
moment. It had, however, been no- 
ticed the night before, that the gat was 
freaking about,,and climbing the tig- 
ging, with a, storm in her tail,-—a sign 
which is never known to fail,, 

« Towards thorhitg, the air in the 
West Indies becornes lighter and'fresh- 
er; but in that night, we observed, it 
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grew close and sultry, and about sun- 
wise the heat was, very heavy—Yet the 
aky..was clear,, not a speck of cloud to 
be seens--the sea, however, was 
oured, as.at, the mouth of a river. An 
old man-of-wars-man whom we had on 
board, one: Thomas Buoy, who had 
been inthe Ramilies when the Ville 
de Paris went down, was very, wneas 
at these signs, and said they atat 
him of the weather before that hurri- 
cane. 
All day the dead calm and the op- 
easive heat continued, but still over- 
the heavens were bright. About 
noon, however, just as we had taken 
an observation, thomas bade me notice 
a sort of smoky haze spreading round 
the herizon. ‘I don’t like that,’ said 
be; mor did J either, although I had 
po reason.on my part, At sunset, this 
vapour had thickened in the west into 
two or three strips of black cloud— 
some of the men thought they beto- 
kened rain and thunder, ‘ and wind 
too,’ said Thomas Buoy, as he walked 
deck thoughtfully. However, the 
tsetin as beautiful as ever. Every 
star in. the firmament was out, beam- 
ing like the lamp in the binnacle, but, 
forall that, the dead calm and the sul- 
try,air lay heavy on the spirits of all 
hoard, and the ship was as a log on 
e water. 
*€ About half a glass before midnight, 
the man at the helm saw a fire-ball at 
the mainriast head, and in a short time 
another onthe foremast. When the 
watch was.changed, there was one at 
each.mast-head. Some of the sailors 
had seen such lights before, without 
hari following, but nobody liked them. 
“© Dating the watch the men were 
not-se cheerful as usual, as I heard in 
the morning, and ‘Thomas Buoy kept 
timselfaloof, and was frequently heard 
to say, * God help us!’ The mate had 
that céme suddenly on deck, ter- 
rified out of his sleep-by a-dream, in 
which he thought he saw a large black 
Newfoundland dog come down into the 
captains state-room, and run off with 
m in his teeth—But the day-light 
» and the er, for a 
time,*wasfiner than ever; a breeze 
the ship went at.a brave 
. Thomas Buoy remarked that 
ies. were streaked with flakes of 
, ahd said the wind was not 
toine—At root; he pointed out to 


in the north-west, which he solemnly 


. 







No. I. 
said was the eye of a hurricane, ' % 
other Rex a 9 changed’ its ‘shape 
hue bit that dlowd—It wag fixe 
as Thomas seid, looked at us witt 
ce. Towards the event 
to alter, and gradually to spread! Une 
the whole heaven, from the youthiwa 
to the north, was filled with ‘the Aji 
and rolling omens of a thandérg 


and tempest. The wind freq 


veered from one point to another, # 
every how and then came out w ul 
sudden puff, as if the devil had fe 
fetching his breath. We preparét 
the worst—took in sail, and struck # 
topgallant masts. About an hour iat 














sunset, it began to lighten fiercelyalg 
the horizon, but we heard no thtinc 

* This confirmed the fears of th 
mas Buoy. ‘ It is now gathering? 
said he,—‘ these flashes are : 
bub’s rockets, thrown up as &i 
for action.’ Surely the old man 
the hand of fate upon him, for ail’his 
apprehensions were confirmed. 

** The wind, as the night darken 
came on gusty and rougher—now 
blew a steady breeze from the north, 
but in a moment there was a pans 
and then a squall came roaring Rd 
the west, as if all the trade-witte 
that were blowing from the east sitit® 
the last hurricane, had been furiously. 
driven back. Still the hand of megey 
struggled with the tempest ; and it was 
not till midnight that it came fit 
forth with all its wings, in the dread. 
ful license of full liberty. al 

“* As we were all snug aloft, the 
captain, who was a steady seaman 
poor fellow, a better never ‘trode’éy 
oak,—ordered the watch to be-keptav 
usual, that, in case of actidents,)th¢e 
men might come fresh to their, di 
but few of us turned in. The 
sat with Thomas, listening to whatl 
had suffered on board the Ramifte 
and hearing the howls of the hurrichié 
above. While he.was in one of the 
wildest passages of his old stories 
sheet of lightning struck the mize 
and the whole party declared, that'} 
the sime moment they saw somiet 
in the likeness of a large black» New« 
foundland dog, such as the mate jhgd 
seen in his dream run past, thet 
it were from the hold, and escape 
on deck. The mizen ~ St 
tent into splinters, and the*captait 
was so wounded in the/head bys 
the pieces, that I assistet} to camry: 


to his cot. 
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“ We were now driving at the 
mercy of the wind, which was blowing 
trohg, sweeping round the compass 

e a whirlpool, that the ocean was 

indrift. In this state we 

Tierued three hours, till, in a sud- 
n checking round of a squall, a sea 
en board, which carried away 
e boats, the binnacle, two men at 
e helm, and every thing on deck 
at was not a part of the ship. She 
was almost upset by the shock; and 
we , when we expected that she 
uld have righted from the lurch, 

e cargo had shifted, by which the 

was rendered useless—and still 
the hurricane was increasing. 

“The day light began at last to 
dawn, but the air was so thick, that 
ye could not see across the deck ; and, 
but that we knew from the force of 
the wind, that the vessel must be go- 
ing, and that too at a great rate, no one 
on board could say she was in motion. 

“ About two hours after sunrise, 
we saw, on the larboard side, some- 
thing vast and dark, through the spin- 
drift ; at first we took it for a line of 
battle ship lying too, but in a moment 
Thomas Buoy clapped his hands in 
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away ;” but in an instant she struck 
again, and the masts were thrown 
overboard. The third shock did her 
business ; she gave, as it were, a deep 
groan, and, hogging up in midships, 
yawned asunder by the main hatch- 
way, her stern sinking into the water 
with the poor captain in his cot, and 
all the brave fellows who were at the 
moment at the mizen chains, cutting 
away the rigging. 

“IT happened at the time to be on 
the forecastle ; and, looking a-head, 
saw that the bowsprit reached to the 
rocks. I called on all to follow me; 
and, running out at once, got safe to 
the cliff; but in the same moment, the 
wreck lurched over, and filling, went 
down with all the crew, except a black 
fellow, whom the captain 4 
as steward from Trinidad, and a little 
dog that-he was taking as a present to 
a lady at St Thomas’s.—How the dog 
had escaped I cannot tell, for he was 
on the land before me ; but the black 
fellow was like a sea-gull, and saved 
himself by swimming. 

“* It seemed to me, that at the vi 
time when we reached the shore, the 
gale slackened ; for the air soon after 
became lighter, and I saw we were not. 





ir, and cried, ‘ The land, the 
‘ far from a sugar plantation, all the 


mills and houses belonging to which, 
were scattered like shingles,and splin« 
ters.” 


“ The words were scarcely out of 
his mouth, when the ship struck with 
such force, that all her masts were 
started. The cry was then, ‘ Cut 
* Just as the sailor had got to this crisis of his story, the steam-boat began toe 
move ; and in the course of a minute or two, she was paddling her way towards 
Helensburgh ; and her motion made every body again so jocose and lively, that 
I could not but marvel at the depths of the mysteries of the heart of man. As 
we drew near to the shore, the sailor had forgotten all the earnest solemnity of 
his tale, and was the blithest in the boat. Fain would I have questioned him 
about the particulars of what ensued when he found himself in the plantation, 
but he was no longer in a humour to attend to me,—his heart being taken up, 
with the thought of getting to his friends,—just,like a young dog that has 
broken loose from a confinement ; so that I was left in a kind of an unsatisfied 
state, with the image of the broken ship in my mind, with her riven, planks 
and timbers, grinning like the jaws of death amidst the raging waters ;—the 
which haunted me till I got a chack of dinner at the hotel, and a comfortable 
tumbler of excellent old double-rum toddy. But I should mention, that till 
the dinner was gotten ready, I had a pleasant walk along the shore, as far as 
the Cairn dhue, and saw on the right hand, among its verdant plantations, the. 
lordly castle of Ardincaple, and on the left, ayont the-loch, the modern man 
sim which the Duke of Argyle is building there among the groves of Rose- 
negth ; with which, it’s my opinion, no situation in. this country side can com- 

pare, for hill and dale, and wood and water, and other comely and romantic 
incidents of Highland mountains, all rocky and fantastical, likea paimted pio- 
ture by some famous o’ersea limner. | ° 
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« BY ADAM OEHLANSCHLAEGER. 


Turre have been several poets, 
pote peas for example) who have 
eemed it advisable to publish prefa- 
tory dissertations, in order that their 
works might be properly understood 
and appreciated. We do not say that 
Oehlanschlaeger should have done this ; 
—and yet it certainly is desirable that 
the reader should be perfectly aware of 
the author’s peculiar system, that he 
may not condemn the poet for missing 
a mark at which he had never aimed. 
It is obvious, that whoever comes 
fresh from the study of Miillner and 
Grillparzer, in German, is but ill pre- 
pared to relish the works of their Da- 
nish contemporary. Byanelaborateand 
ornate style, founded on that of Calde- 
ron, the masters of the modern schools 
in Germany exhibit all the arts (or 
tricks as they have been termed) of elo- 
quence, and irresistibly attract admi- 
ration, even from those who do not 
allow them unqualified praise. Not 
so, Oehlanschlaeger. As if by chance, 
(if metaphor is here allowable) he finds 
the pillars of some ancient Scandina- 
vian temple, seizes the massy frag- 
ments, and, by one mighty spell, com- 
bines them into a great and graceful 
whole ; where subsidiary ornaments, if 
not indeed altogether neglected, are 
yet never watchfully sought for, or os- 
tentatiously displayed. Thus, he will 
be the favourite more of brother-poets, 
than of ordinary readers ; for a conge- 
nial mind can perceive in a few simple 
and careless notes, the haud of a power- 
ful musician ; and, from such notes, 
endless trains of association may arise. 
The works of this highly-gifted Dane, 
are indeed a rich mine of inspiration 
for others ;—yet the Imagination by 
which he is led, scarcely allows her- 
self time to spread her wings in any 


ACT I. 


Morning. Blowing of horns from the 


one track ere she flies away into ano. 
ther. “Any one of his plots Would, in 
the hands of Miillner or’ Gtillparzer 
have been rendered’ muclt more effer. 
tive ; for these authors, thowel not na. 
turally gifted with superior power 
have acquired the habit of patient and 
elaborate concentration, and their sys. 
tem is highly laudable ; for imagina. 
tion, though an active, is generally a 
slow faculty, as every strong’ passion 
reaches by degrees its acme. 

In some respects, Ingeman (though 
a much younger author) is even su 
rior to his countryman ;—and there are 
four or five of his plays to which we 
intend, before long, to direét the at. 
tention of our readers. But to return, 
—the story of the tragedy now before 
us might almost be told in three words: 

SIGNA, A YOUNG DANISH PRINCESS, 
FALLS IN LOVE WITH HAGBARTH, A 
NORWEGIAN PRINCE, WHO HAS KILI- 
ED HER ELDER BROTHER IN SINGLE 
COMBAT. 

On this simple groundwork, all the 
interest depends. ‘The work belongs to 
the numerous class of “* Helden-ge. 
dichte,” (heroic poems, or rather “ gests 
of heroes”) and the characters, how- 
ever wild and rude, are in strict keep- 
ing with the manners of the times. 
To obviate an objection which would 
otherwise be made to the conduct of 
Signa, the poet has very skilfully 
made it appear, that her deceased bro- 
ther Alf, had been, in truth, for twelve 
months past, weary of his life, and that 
his antagonist, instead of Le to 
be branded as his murderer, had in 
truth only saved his antagonist from 
the necessity of committing suicide. 

The drama commences with the ar- 
rival of Hagbarth’s Norwegian vessel 
on the shore of Denmark. 


SCENE I. 


sea-shore, which are answered from the 


wood. Grim and Ertcuson enter with halberts. 


Grim. It is a Norman, 
Erich. No—a Swede. 
Grim. A Norman ;— 


A Drontheimer. See’st thou not the black sail? 
Erich. The Herald disembarks upon the shore. 


Grim. And blows his horn. 


Well, I must answer him! 
(Winds his horn.) 
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Herald. ( Entering.) Hail, Danish warriors ! 
Erich. We thank you, brother. 
Come you as friends or foes ? 
Her. Truly, as friends,— 
Though champions fight, they need not cherish hatred. 
Erich. ‘Thou speakest in riddles like a. priestess. 


























































ano. Grim. Say, D, i 
d, in At once, if honour anda soldier’s fame 
rzer ; Are dear to thee ?>— ! 
ffee. Her.. See’st thou that Dragon there 
ae With golden masts—down in the bay ?— ; 
wer Erich. Aye, surely.— 
and But wherefore comes your ship to Denmark’s harbour ? | 
syse , Her. It bears young Hagbarth—Hako’s son of Drontheim. | 
Na Erich. But wherefore comes he hither >— ; 
ly a , Her. But to prove 
sion jen; Elis courage, and a Danish oaken wreath, 
If he can win it, to bear home to Norway. 
igh Grim. His name is on our northern seas renown’d.— 
pe- : Her. Now then he seeks renown on northern lands ;— | 
are Yet wishes not for war, but single combat. 
we , Your Crown Prince Alf,—his brother Alger too, 
ate Are both for valour fam’d—therefore would Hagbarth 
mn, Now try their strength, and let the god of war 
re Decide which of the three may best deserve 
is: The victor’s wreath. My master sends me now 
8, To your Queen Bera—of her grace to beg, 
A That in her audience hall he may salute her.— 
L. . Of twenty horsemen is his train compos’d,— | 
LE All ready like himself their skill to prove, 
Against a double number of your Danes,— | 
le Not boasting thus our own superior power, | 
to But recollecting that the challenger | 
Pa Must run a double risk. Now this is all.— i 
ts Point out the way, good friends, to Bera’s court, | 
a Or grant us a free convoy. 
\- Erich. Willingly— fr | 
. Now follow us. _, (Ezeunt.) | 
: Hacnartu (Enters smiling with a rose in his hand.) | Hamunp, 
Hagh. That was a rough encounter ! 
Ham. Hagbarth, thou bleed’st ! Stain not thy rich attire. 
Haugh. Could I have thought that Beauty thus could wound ?— 1 
That cunningly she look’d from her green arbour, } 
But to betray me ?—How is this flower nam’d p— | 
) Ham. A rose.— { 
| Hugh. We have none such at home in Norway.— 1 
Ham. Well, they may come in time. ] 
Hagh. They may forsooth !— | 
Nay in our iron clime, such tender growth 
Must perish.— 
Ham. Tender as it is, thou see’st 
It has the power to wound thee !— | 
Hagh. By my sword, | 
I love it all the better.—Tell me whence 
The Danes obtain’d such flowers ?— 
Ham. From southern shores 
Far distant.—Here in Signa’s garden stand 





The cherish’d plants. ‘The verdure spreads apace, ” 
And soon will half the land, adorn. iA ees is a 
Hagh,. Ha, then i fy blew TT ( ‘ 

I have unwittingly committed here totes 







Hone Daniea... Now TF ..\ CMorsh, 


A trespass on the. virgin: charms of Signals. cierto i! ciiw olbiip 
For this I merited 5 he wen cpenne » oi eword tiodt foo bas 
And willingly must 4 lt syol I .0ot yrodt bod 

Ham. But mark’st thou,not rohan ate ol W ) 


The rich perfume 2) °2(foor be din dt ot tedT 
Hagh. How fresh and sweet! b ot bas disoh al 
Ham. As lips t bra 

Of virgin beauty tinted, and in fragrance teed 

Sweet as the first kiss of true love. it 1A 
Hagh. The fairy ‘f ted’ 

Perchance would coax me: now ! T Bert 
Ham. Coax thee indeed! ‘ t iff 

That were a task !—But Hagbarth, wherefore thus 10 


Should we "pee have no convoy.* nsH 
Hagh. That I 


Will soon be granted. 
Ham, On the brave young princes romeH 
I could rely, The queen herself is cruel.— hlivw od 
Alf, her first born, is her chief favourite. lo fue 
Hagb. If men were ever venturous, that are we ! todmnes 
We challenge two to one ! inti ody 
Ham. Well—and besides, + rt 
"Tis not resolved that either party falls ! 100 
Hagh. Perchance it may be so—And yet, by Heaven, ’ 
When warriors fight, they must use all their strength !— 
Poor is that strife, where anger is but feign’d !— 
No—Thor must there be present—The Walkyries 
Must from their clouds descend ;—and Heindal too, 
On Heaven’s resplendent arch, the golden gates 
Of bright Walhalla hasten to unfold. 
Ham. So young—and yet of death so covetous ! 
Hagh. Nay, Hamund, what is all our life on earth ?>— 
Mere preparation for Walhalla’s banquet— 
Years of probation,—and the sooner past 
The better.—Blest indeed I deem the hero, 
Who dies in youth’s full bloom.—In Odin’s halls, 
Thenceforth he flourishes ;—by the Walkyries 
Far more will he be cherish’d and beloved, 
Than many a grey-hair’d lingerer on earth, 
Who dies at last, because he cannot bear 
The spectral glance of strength—consuming Hela! t 
Ham. But never till this hour hast thou beheld 
This fair and fertile Zealand.—Look around you !|— 
What say you to these hills and thickets green,— 
The bay, and richly wooded vale >—Thou livest 
But in thy self-creative world of dreams, 
And like short-sighted Sigward still are blind 
To joys that round thee bloom. 
Hagh. And therefore, Hamund, 
Mine eyes require old Runic characters,— 
Gigantic ential that heroic souls 
Inspire, and that we recognize afar !— 
Therefore I love. the mountains of our Norway,— 
That boldly bare their bosoms to the waves,— 


AJ 
¥ 





* The judicious reader will observe, that by the ** platitude” of a dialdgrie, ‘such as 
this, Oehlanschlaeger systematically enhances the spontaneous barsts of pare * sri 
which are always interspersed in-his writings; of which in the presdnt ston o'aw mstance 
shortly occurs in one of the speeches of Hagbarth, contrasting Denmark ‘with 

+ Vide Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, or Nyerup’s Dictibnaty, B57 & 
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Girdle with lightnings flefee‘theit mighty frames, 0 etyors £ 
And cool their brows in everlustiti¢ snow bs oo)itonr | asl) x61 
And therefore, too, I love the cataract-wild) («1 yizailliw baA 
(Whose accents thunder on the distant ar, *0 uc .swo\h 
That to the gulph rolls proud and reckless onj—«!! oq ‘loin of I 
In death and in destruction glorifiedf=—"* ©2 0) woll goth 


-And then the green, green pine trees, that fade neverj— 
That Odin’s thunderbolts alone destroy,— Tig thy 


a) 


All these things I do love ;—for these'are Nature,‘ © |) 2s foow= 
That lifts our heavenward gaze to Aukthor’s car, 9°) «\yu'! 
And Freya’s distaff, weaving lives of men.— yw sottetorw* 


But these poor pretty ant-hills—and these hives 


Of busy bees,~—for them I do confess, 
Hamund, I am short-sighted—and yet more,— 


I wish not to see farther !— 


Hamund, now wishing to moderate 
the wild enthusiasm of his companion, 
and objecting even to the proposed 
combat with the Danish princes, tries 
the irritable temper of Hagbarth so 
far, that the two friends almost resolve 
to part for ever ;—but after some ex- 


planation, they are’ again»reconciled, 
and renew their promises’ of mutual 
confidence and fidelity. In. the third 
scene, the Danish Prince Alf, (after- 
wards killed by Hagbarth,)’ for the 
first time appears. 


hy 


SCENE Ill. | 
Aur (alone. He walks with slow steps towards a large oak tree.) 


It seems mysteriously, as if my grief 
Drew now unto a close ;—that my free spirit i 
Ere long shall float away to join Chyritha !— 

This was the day whereon she died—since then, 

Three hundred days and sixty-four have I 

Here added to the mournful calendar— q 


Now let me mark the last !— 


Oh, might it be 


(Cuts the bark with his dagger.) * 


Indeed the last !—From Freya’s hall hast thou rtogmos 
Beheld thy lover's faith unchangeable!— (Much moved!) 


One year in silent grief has worn away— 
For memory’s visions only have I lived.— 


fF 


In all its matchless grace and loveliness 

Thy cherish’d image dwell’d upon my soul.— 
When home I rode in the late winter night, 

Then at the gate appear’d thy slender form 
Attired, (as thou wert wont, ) in silk and sable, 
And mid the paley moonlight came to meet me !— 
When Signa to her brothers in the hall 

The golden mead-horn brought, I thought of thee, 
And press’d her white hand with resistless tears.— 
In summer, too, thine image floated here, 
Through the beech woods amid the favourite trees— 
In every gleam that at the shadows broke, 


Methought I recognized t 


ee !—Then, oh Heaven, 


I saw thee yet again upon the bier, 

With rayless eyes, and cheeks all colourless, 

And folded hands upon thy breast—Well—thus, 

It has been proved to thee that Alf can love,— 

That, his devotion was no transient glow, idfoacis 
vo. That, like: the morning clouds, will fade away—- «010 #2wle 
 No-»faithfully thy: lover has sustait'd ) 1) 02 1) 10 a0 wm ety 

His year of trial+Freya now from Heaven’ 6 ©1210 @ telleN sor! 


Looks down compassionate, and summons me— 





Shall the red token press in:friendl 
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This youthful hera-teo, who hither comes, 7 10190 
In search, as he believes, of warlike fame, §)))::;; ote: A 
Is but her messengery+-whei on my heart 7 


And free my spirit for its upward flight 


To Heaven and to Chyritha !— 


Alger, the younger brother of Alf, 
now enters, boasting of his bright and 
beautiful armour, and the two princes 
hold a lively dialogue together, until 
the entrance of Hagbarth, attended by 
his friend. Their intentions being 
made known, the proposalof Hagbarth, 
that he and his knights shall be oppo- 
sed by a double number of Danes, is 
rejected with indignation ; it is deci- 
ded, therefore, that the number on 
both sides shall be equal. Soon after- 
wards, Bera the queen, and her daugh- 
ter Signa, make their appearance, and 
all the terms of the combat, “ more 


majorim,” dre agreed upon: It is to 
take place in a small island, at some dis. 
tance from the main-latid.’ 'Hagbarth 
then receives from Signa ‘fhe parting 
draught of mead in the golden ¢ups'who 
at the same time bids him welcome ty 
that honourable death, dear to'the souls 
of heroes. Bera, a character vindictive, 
passionate, and Amazonian, makes 4 
speech to the four warriors, and then, 
with Signa, and her two sons; retites: 
Hagbarth, being left alone’ with ‘Hit 
friend, for the first time expresses his 
admiration of the young princess. 


Hag. (After a long pause.) Here stood she, blooming like her own 


red roses ! 


The drink indeed is sweet from such a hand ! 
“* Welcome to death !”—This was her salutation. 
Yet never till this hour I valued life! 
Arn I enchanted? Now these verdant hills 
More than mine own wild mountains must I love! 
And since I met the blue gleam of her eyes, 
The rivulet is more dear than mighty floods. 
What have I rashly quaff’d? What has she given me ?— 
She look’d on me compassionate and kindly, 
Yet from her hands, when | received the cup, 
A fire unknown before stream’d through my heart. 
I feel that all my wonted strength decays,— 
That even my love of warlike tame has faded. 
Signa alone I love, and Thor is hateful, 
iat have I done? Her brothers must I meet? 
Perchance this night,.my heart’s blood shall be spent,— 
Or if they fall, do I not also perish ?>— 


Then must I fly these lovely scenes. 
her brother’s murderer. 


Will she behol 


For, never 


Ha, fate, thou hast renounced me !—But one hour 
Earlier, if I had seen her, I had come 


A happy 


wooer—not an enemy !— 


Now must the bloody festival proceed ! 


( Takes the rose from his breast.) 


Thou beauteous rose, indeed, resemblest her !— 
Thou hast foretold my death.—Thou gavest to me, 
As she has done, sweet wounds—Yet to my heart, 


Dear are those wounds! Resistless are these tears ! 
Alf. (Enters armed.) Now Hagbarth, I await thee ! 


Hag. "Vis resolv’d.— 


(K isses the rose.) 


Yet one word—If I fall—salute for me 


Thy sister. 


Lay with me this red rose. 
Alf. Whoe’er shall fall, 

Fate and our swords, or lances must decide. 

Yet I too have one prayer to ,thee.—If death. 

Chooss me for his victim+-on my tomb 

Plant one white lily ; ‘tis an emblem fit 


And I pray thee, in my grave, 
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A prouder monument..»\\/ 
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Of her whom I have léveds—D would not‘seek 





Hag. (Grasping his hand’) 1 shal) not-fail. ten 
Alf. Heindal will choose the victors: «> mor wilt Usd 


Hag. Without hatred 
We shall contend ? 
Alf.. Like Odin’s heroes. 


Thus; concludes the first act. At 
the beginning of the second, Signa at- 
tended by Rinda, is discovered watch- 
ing the return of the vessel from the 
small island on which the tournament 
has taken place. They perceive, by 
a signal, that a distinguished character 
has fallen, but know not who it is, 
until Hallagé, an ancient bard, enters, 
and sings to hisharpa description of the 


(Exeunt arm in arm.) 


combat between Alf and Hagbarth,— 
commemorating the death of the form- 
er, but praising the valour of Hagbarth; 
and, finally, re‘ icing, that Freya’s 
halls have now witnessed the reunion 
of a happy pair—alluding to the late 
prince’s well known attachment to the 
departed Chyritha. Bera, having over- 
heard the last words of the song, enters 
pale, dishevelled, and in great agitation. 


Ber. (To Haliagé.) Old dreamer, silence! With thy harp, away! 
(Wrests the harp out of his hands, and gives it te Erichson.) 
Hew it in pieces—Cast it in the flames! 


Destruction seize thee! 


Erich. Tajure not, Oh queen, 


Your aged poet—for his art is holy! 

Bera. He is a madman—or indeed a traitor— 
Truth he regards not—all is but delusion, 
Whereby the feeble heart he leads astray !— 


Now has a robber, from the barren rocks 
Of Norway, risen against our prince.—One hour 


Has the land’s cherish’d hope—the hope of years— 
And all a mother’s earthly bliss destroy’d. 

In dust and ashes, now this injured nation 

Will mourn their loss.—Despair, even like a tiger 
Breaking his iron chains, will rage abroad, 
Spreading destruction all around. And, lo! 

This old man, who should Denmark’s grief deplore, 
Sings gladly a chivalrous lay of love !— 

Ere long, his harp-strings pleasantly will sound 

A song of thanks, even to the murderer. 

Tell me, Hallagé, how much gold has Hagbarth 


Paid for that song? 
Hal. 1 am an old man, lady, 


And on the grave’s brink totter. 


Gold T lack not— 


Forgive me if my lays have thee offended ! 
I sung them with a pure and honest heart. 


Ber. Go from my sight ! 

Hal. How! Banished ? 

Ber. Ay—for ever !— 
Thou art a traitor ! 

Hal. Oh! yet let me die 


Tn mine own native land—that to my songs 
Has listen’d now for half'an hundred years.— 
To these grey forests—and that azure sea, 
That gleams so lovelily the vallies through, 

I am so used,—I could not live without them. 
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Ber. It may be so—Then die! 

Hal. Nothing will move thee ? 
Then let ne wander’in my misery— 
Bragi will have compassion. Yet, I pray thee, 
Let me possess my harp again! Could’st thou 
3 
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Refuse, in my last hours, mine only friend 
And consolation ? ; 

Ber. Ay—it shall no more 
Seduce the listener’s heart. (Zo Erichsen.) Gotake thy sword 
And cut the golden strings ! 

Erich. Oh, never! 

Ber. How! 

Dar’st thou presume ? 

Erich. 1 know that thou can’st kill me— 
But never while I live, shall arm of mine 
Injure the hoary-headed son of song ! 
Seek now, Hallagé, the far shores of Iceland— 
The noble land of poets !—Theu indeed 
Art not the first, and wilt not be the last, 
Whom an ungrateful native land has scorn’d. 
But thy lays will survive thee ; and thy name 
Will live immortal.—Denmark’s maidens too 
Will cherish thy sweet songs and precepts wise !— 
Oh Queen, permit me, in his banishment, 
To follow this old man. 

Bera. Weak-hearted youth, 
I scorn thee! 

Erich. Come then, father, let me bear 
Thy harp! 

Bera. Stay, both !—I have even o’er myself 
Lost all command.—Despair had overpower'd me. 
Stay then, Hallagé ; I indeed believe 
Thy heart, even as thou say’st, was free from guilt. 
Mine anger against Hagbarth shall not thus 
Be wreak’d on thee.—Him only do I hate ! 

Bring now my lost son’s corse ; and let me gaze 
On his pale features. Are they yet uninjured ? 
Erich. Ay, madam, Hagbarth’s lance but pierced his side. 


Bera. It was his heart—his heart !—Oh, murderous deed ! 
( Ezeunt. 





SCENE Ill. 


Signa. (Alone.) I weep not !—How is this? Cold-hcarted Signa! 
Thy brother fallen, yet thou despairest not! 
Dear Alf! My friend! My heart’s beloved! Thou then 
Art gone, and yet thy sister cannot weep. 
Lightly I breathe, as from my heart a weight 
Of marble had been lifted. Yet, indeed, 
Why should I mourn his fate >—A beauteous maid, 
Leaving her lover, sought that better land, 
Where everlasting spring and roses bloom ; 
There she expects him, and this warning sends:— 
“< Come, now !—My chariot, light as air, awaits thee, 
With winged steeds, swift as the breeze-born clouds, 
To bring thee to Chyritha !—Fear not then 
The charioteer, though pale, and darkly robed !” 
Now Alf has mounted in this car to heaven, 
And wherefore should his sister mourn for him ? 
Shall we not meet again? (A pause.)—Yet no !—With Freya 





Dwell only lovers ; and to Getion goes 

The maiden who in youth yet unbeloved, 

Has wither’'d. Therefore, I indeed no more 

Shall see my brother. This indeed hath moved me, 
And I must weep. 
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Vou. VIII. 


Davint SCBNBIVe wiuodl 3. et tt oye 
Siena, HacBartn. ,, | races igi 9 
i Oty Bizz 3 ed \ <5? 
tm pl tgs penta { a‘spragail acf9 anh? 
Thanks, gracious Freya ! f naive subled odt fis bil 


Sig. Ha! my brother’s murderer ! savor 0) Anew 
Hagb. Nay, say not so !—His conqueror !—The sword. ...\\ 
Gleam’d equally o’er both ; and o’er our HKeadaiyos: iit de vor! 
Death hover’d. Me-hechdse té-dayy.'To-morrowj § 6» 4 
Perchance, his summone will demand the victor.) (6 ) 05.5 1 
Sig. Leave me, Oh cruel hearted! id 
Hagh. Ay, dear-Signky:! 
I leave thee now for evérs but tome 
Is one thing yet as needful.as the wind 
To fill my sails ; and yet when I obtain it, 
*Tis but another anchor here to hold me ! Sb tts 
Sig. What wouldst thou then? (Much moved.)—-What boots 


it to forgive thee, 
Proud hearted man! Of woman’s sighs and tears 
Thou art regardless ever. Wild ambition 
Alone is thy divinity—Thy heart 
Is cold even as the steel that covers it— 
The happiness of others, and the joy 
That ruled within their peaceful home, present 
No barriers to thy spirit’s daring flight. 
Thou fall’st upon thy prey, and it must bleed 
Or thou thyself must die—Oh this is fitting ! it 
Nature indeed has bears and wolves, for blood i" 
And rapine only form’d. Thor holds them dear ; iM 
And they are noble tenants of the wild ; r of 
Yet to defend from them his flocks, the shepherd 
Raises high walls ; and when they come in view, 
The shepherdess grows pale—the song and dance 
Are 'still’d—All wish them driven afar to hide 
In the deep forest gloom the claws and teeth 
That innocent blood have shed. 
Hagh. And thou believest 
That I am such an enemy ?—Ah, Signa, 
Can wolves thus weep ? 
Sig. (Less agitated.) Forgive to me, King Hagbarth, 
The sorrows of a woman and a sister ; 
Thou hast but acted as my brothers too 
Oftimes have done. Therefore, indeed, remains 
Nothing to claim forgiveness .or reproach, 
But spare me now thy presence.—Leave me, Hagbarth, 
With mine own s ess grief, 
Hagb. Ay, Signa, never 
Shalt thou behold me more, But wherefore thus 
Should’st thou lament thy brother? He indeed 
Gain’d but'the death he sought, and now is happy. 
I promised him, upon his grave to plant 
A lily ; and to gain a fresh one, lo! © 
I rush’d into the lake, (so wondrous bright 
I saw the flow’rets on an island there). . 
And almost in the water sank. Permit me 
This duty to fulfil—Then shall I go, . dw anion 
And never see thee more ! Naaiiiilins 
Sig. Leave us, I pray you! FN atl pind 
My mother’s grief is fearful ; and she Hates thee) | 
Go thou to Norway—greet thy mother there ““"" * 
Thy sister and thy bride ; and roam no more, 
Spreading misfortune round thee ! 
Hagb. Signa, listen !— 
I have no mother. 
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Sig, How? | ts 
Hagb. No sister. 
ig. No? 
Hagb. Nor bride. 
Sig. —t Indeed ? 


Coa, 


Hagbh. Is alone, even like a tree 
Mid storms autumnal, on ‘the rocks of perten by 
For deeds of arms and war, from earliest youth, 
Had I been train’d.. In my dark chambers there, 
I sat and long’d for pleasures ws unknown, 
But through the songs of bards who praise Walhalla. 
Then wearied of , I sought to lose 
In battle strife, the conflicts of my heart ; 
And death itself seem’d to me but a call 
To joys yet but in dreams reveal’d. 
Sig. (Mournfully.) It is so! 
Hagbh. (With energy.) No—I was but a dreamer, all untutor’l— 
That scorn’d, forsooth, that which I never knew. 
O, Freya! Should I then have hated life ? 
Sprung from the cradle but into my grave— 
Tasted no joy, and pluck’d no radiant flower— 
(Loving the gods, yet their best works disdaining) 
Sigh’d for the charms of Odin’s bright Walkyries, 
And all the happy dwellings of this earth 
Careless pass’d by, where love and joy were blooming ? 
No—like the purblind owl, I only flew 
In my own darkness, fearful of the sun. 
Now, deeply in the dust I lay my wings 
Before thee here ; and, self-condemned, abjure 
My boyish pride.—{ Kneels.) 
Sig. Ah, H h! 
Hagh. Wilt thou now 
Refuse to me the wreath ? It cost, indeed, 
Thy brother’s life ; and me too it bereft 
Of earthly joy. Oh, may I be forgiven ! 
Give me the wreath that now adorns thy hair— 
No other in this world shall I obtain. 
a ma | shall it hang upon my sword, 
Or on my arp, when every night I sing 
My melaricholy conquest. When I die, 
And soon I hope that hour will come,—(the flower 
That has not sun nor dew must fade, )—then, too, 
It shall around my funeral urn be twined. (Signa stands irresolute.) 
No answer—then farewell for ever ! (About to go.) 
Sig. Stay, 
Hagbarth, thou rightfully deservest the wreath! 
Hagh. (Vehemently, as he returns back.) Speak not of right, 
but grant it of thy favour! 


Signa is now about to give him the wreath, when Bera, the Queen, sudden- 
ly enters, with the words, 
Why stand’st thou thus ?>—What would’st thou with that wreath ? 


In confidential converse have I found thee 
With thy lost brother’s murderer ? 


Terrified by her mother’s violence, the princess retires, without giving Hag- 
barth the wreath, and says, at parting, 
Farewell, for ever ! 








A 7 animated scene now 0¢- 
curs, which we regret not having room 
to transcribe. The Queen ex the 
nercest resentment against Hagbarth; 
and allows him but one hour for his 
departure from Denmark. After that 
time, should he ever venture within 


het reach again, she swears, by’ all the 
divinities of Scandinavian mythology, 
to wreak on hin the most’ hotfible re- 
venge. Afterwards, she exacts from 
Alger, her ‘survivitig’ son,’n” solemn 
oath that he will cherish’ eveflasting 
hatred against his brother’s conqueror ; 
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erally, and Signa comes 
chance, again fall within their power, once more slowly rward, to utter the 
no stratagem or persuasions shall soften following soli With which the se- 
his heart towards such anenemy. They cond act,is concluded :— 


ssi: 


and that if the latter should, by any then retire se 


Signa. (jn She enters slowly.) Ay—he is gone ! Methinks I hear 
e beat , si 


Of oars that bear him far away from Denmark ! 

So hastens from the wood the rapid deer, 

When hunters have inyaded his repose, 

Ay, he is gone! The moon comes with the night, 

Shedding her silvery beams! The birds now sing 

A melancholy parting strain.—’T'was here 

That I more his last farewell! No more 

Shall I behold Prince Hagbarth.. Oh, had I 

Never beheld him !—Spirit of my brother, 

Saw’st thou not Hagbarth weep? Thou art not wrathful ! 

He is so kind—so noble !—With such mildness 

Can cruelty be join’d? This garland too, 

I would have given him, ere he went for ever, 

Had not the queen forbade, That which I loved 

I cannot hate, but thus I separate, 

Even what my heart united—the last wreath 
That I shall twine on earth. So, leaf by leaf,—( Tearing the, wreath.) 
And patiently—I tear its chain asunder. 
Farewell, sweet hopes! I to the wind resign you! 





The third act opens by moonlight, 
ata late hour of the evening, with a 
long conversation between Hagbarth 
and Hamund, who, after having sailed 
away until they were concealed from 
view by an. intervening island, have 
secretly returned again to Denmark. 
Hagbarth, finding that he could not 
live without Signa, has desperately 
resolved to obtain her for the compa- 
nion of his flight,—at all events to see 
her once more, and obtain from her 
an affectionate farewell. The charac- 


ter of Hamund, who wishes to be the 
Mentor of his friend, affords arkind of 
under-plot on which we haye not time 
to dwell. After ten pages of dialogue 
they retire, and Signa again appears 
with two female attendants,;one of 
whom has lost herloverin the late tour- 
nament. They. accordingly. ) betake 
themselves (more majorum) tosingin 
and dancing, until Signa grows tir 
of their music, and desires. to-be left to 
her own contemplations. 





snrjo 48 Not sarang ! Her sufferings still are silent 

















SCENE III. 


Sig. ( Alone.) 'There, on the grass, yet lie some wither’d leaves 
Of the torn wreath ! Now through the foaming waves. 
He speeds afar, and I am all forgotten !— 
Or is he rather station’d at the helm, 
And gazing wistfully on Zealand’s shore, 
And searching with a falcon’s eye, for light 
From Signa’s dwelling ? Heaves he yet the sigh 
To be once more in Denmark? Gracious Freya, 
There is his footmark !—Yet he is not here ! 
What have I dream’d ?>—Thou, sweet and placid moon, 
How kind and friendly are thy beams! Yet wherefore 
Awak’st thou such <- longing, when thou know’st 
It may not be fulfill’d ? He had some thoughts 
That weigh’d upon his heart—and these to me 
Would have imparted—(A pause)—Well—this night, perchance, 
He spends not without many a tear and sigh 
To-morrow his regret will pass away— Loi 
And the third day—( Pauses, then adds. with her hand on' her lieart.) 
Oh, woman’s sorrow thus)j..5 torte 





eart deep-rooted. (Looking tomaris the' sea.) 
Hasten now, 
Thou light-wing’d bird, across the waves—and spread 


And in the 
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Thy once lov’d flower is left behind and withers— 
The rose had her brief‘interval of joy | 
Now in her bosom gnaws the deadly worm! 


She is here interrupted by Hamund, and brought back to Ker for medical 
who first tries her affection by a story aid—but retires as soon ‘as the prince 
of Hagbarth being mortally wounded, himself appears. 


SCENE V. 
Siena, HacBarte, 


Sig. Thou liv’st ! 
Hagb. | live. 
Sig. And hast no mortal wound ? 
Hagh. Aye—that indeed I suffer. 
Sig. Speak—Where is it ? 
Hagh. I cannot. 
Sig. Tell me, Hagbarth, wherefore com’st thou ? 
Hagb. If, without words, the truth thou know’st not, Signa, 
My lips shall ne’er announce it. 
Sig. Cruel man ! 
Seek’st thou thine own and Signa’s death ? 
Hagh. Oh, Heaven !— 
Thy death ?>—Then let me fly !—Farewell ! 
Now grant me kindly thy farewell—To-day 
The fates were cruel and denied it me— 
But without that brief word I might not live.— 
Nay in the grave I might not rest—but wander 
A pale ghost through these woods. 
Sig. emg Farewell then, Hagbarth !— 
Farewell ! 
Hagbh. (Pressing her hand.) I thank thee ! 
Sig. (Smiling.) Was this all ? 
Hagh. That I had dar’d to hope for ! 
Sig. Hast thou then 
Forgot what I had promis’d thee ? 
Hagh. C7emepeent ly) The wreath— 
The wreath ! 
Sig. There in the dust it withering lies !— 
I thought not to behold thee more ! 
Hagh. One leaf ! 
Is yet enough for me! ( Takes one, and puts it in his breast.) 
Sig. One leaf indeed, 
For thee who ventur'd ail ? 
Hagb. Permit me then 
One moment stedfastly to gaze on thee ! 
Thus in my soul thy features deeply graven, 
Nor time nor separation shall efface ; 
And thy bright form will, in my dying hour, 
Still smile on me, and with my soul be borne 
To realms of light, where we shall meet again. 
Sig. That indeed we shall ! 
Hagh. Oh, from this hour, 
Gladly would I be blind !—No other form 
Would then usurp thy place! (Covering his eyes.) 
Sig. ( Drawing his hand away.) Look up again !— 
Signa, herself, remembrance will not weaken ! 
Hagh. Oh, Signa! ;Joy’st.thou me ? 
Sig. I wish thy welfare— 
Be that enough, my friend !—now go! 
Hagbh. Thy friend? 
Sig. Ay—that indeed thou art. 
Hag}. And thou forgiv’st me 
Thy brother's death ? 0° 
Sig. He wish’d ‘for death. 
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That wish was mine—How diferent it. is now |. dl ta eet 
Sig. Shall I not be forgotten when thou leay’st.me?; .. 


Hagh. Thee—thee forgotten ? 


Sig. When shall I again 
Behold thee ? - 


Hagb. As thou wilt—Ever and aye— 


Or never ! 
Sig. How is this? 


Hagh. Thy mother hates me, 


And never, Signa, wilt thou be allow’d 


Her enemy to love. 
Sig. Too true! 
Hagh. Her deeds 


Tow’rds thee are not maternal—therefore, she 


Deserves not filial love. 
Sig. Yet, in my heart 


The spirit of revenge finds no abode. 
Hagh. Oh, Heaven! I cannot beg—I dare not say 


What are my wishes. 


Sig. Say it not then, Hagbarth. 
Such thoughts had better wear the veil of silence. 
Hagb. Nay, Signa, if thou lov’st me, thou should’st listen ! 


Sig. Speak then ! 


Hagh. Come, follow me at once, and fly 
With thy lov’d Hagbarth to the shores of Norway ! 


This request Signa resolutely refuses, 
but promises to go with Hagbarth, if 
he will come for her in the spring sea- 
son of the following year. We have 
not room for the rest of this dialogue, 
which is interrupted by the clashing 
of swords. Hamund endeavouring to 
prevent the sudden approach of the 
queen and her attendants, is mortally 
wounded and dies. The first act of 
Bera’s guards (who has entered in great 
wrath) is to bind with ropes (made of 
sedge) the hands of Hagbarth, but he 
instantly breaks them asunder, and 
disdainfully flings them away. 

Bera then, with a refinement of cruel- 
ty, cuts off a lock of Signa’s hair, with 
which, instead of the ropes, she orders 
Hagbarth to be bound. To this, of 
course, he makes no resistance ; though 
Signa entreats him to break through 
his fetters as before, and make his es- 
cape by flight. He kisses the lock of 
hair and utters a fine speech, which we 
must not pause to transcribe, though 
it is one of the best in the play. Signa 
believes that death will now be her 

rtion, as well as that of Hagbarth ; 

ther mother, fully aware of her at- 
tachment, says, that /ife wili to her be 


the greater punishment. . The fourth 
act is opened with a soliloquy of Prince 
Alger, who is deeply affected by the 
situation of his sister, and. by the ap- 
proaching fate of Hagbarth,, whose ex- 
ecution is appointed for Ge fowin p 
day. He now also repents of the oat 
which Bera had extorted from him— 
and perceives only the most melancho- 
ly prospects before him. Signa will, in 
all probability, die of grief, Bera will 
not, by the fulfilment.of her revenge, 
lessen her affliction ; and, he, himself 
will be left to reign-—a king. amid the 
graves of all that were dear to him. 
After this follows a fine and poetical 
dialogue between Alger and. Signa ; 
at the conclusion of which he promises 
to her, as the only step which bis oath 
has left within his power to grant to 
her, a meeting with Hagbarth in his 
prison. There is next,a scene between 
the latter and his gaoler, in which are 
some highly beautiful passages, _ 
cially where the, prince refuses his 
keeper’s proposal of cudting the fetters 
by which his hands are bound. The 
knots are then carefully untied, and the 
lock of hair given, to. dagbarth. 


Hagh. Oh, treasure, inexpressibly belov’d !— 
How long and waving !—Like a stream of gold, 


I saw thee on her bosom yesterday,— 
Now thou art mine !—Life was indeed thy pri 
Yet more even than a thousand lives I'prize thee? - 


There comes next an interview with 
Hallagé, the aged harper, who sings to 
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the prisoner several hallada, ‘Then Al- 
ger appears, who; in the course of an 
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affecting dialogue, communicatestothe wind, up this article, which, consider. 
aiauek that he may have’ a private he thae * Hagbarth and ha” oa 
conference with Signa. We'hasten to tainly not the des? of Ochlanse : 
transcribe the dialogue between them, productions, has perhaps extended to 
and shall then as rapidly as possible undue limits, 


SCENE VI. 
Siena, HacBartu. 


(Signa has roses in her hand, and other flowers in her breast. As soon.as they 
are alone, they fall into each other's arms.) , 
Hagh. Oh, happiness—for beauty such as this, 
To die ! 
Sig. Fate hurries on—Now listen, Hagbarth ! 
Hagh. From Heaven, immortal joy now beckons us! 
Sig. Ay, truly. 
Hagh. Signa, Signa! lov’st thou me ? 
Sig. With all my soul I love thee! 
Hagh. Yet one fear 
Assails me, that compassion only moves 
Thy yielding heart.— 
Sig. Compassion! How? For him 
That admiration gains from all, and envy! 
Hagb. Then all is well—Death is no more unwelcome.— ' 
I know thy truth, and shall, in Freya’s halls, 
Await thee. 
Sig. Nay, thou shalt not wait me long. 
Hagh. Oh Signa, speak not thus !—Yet live, I pray thee ; 
And when thou wander’st through these verdant woods, 
In summer's pleasant hours, think of thy Hagbarth !— 
Think of him still when evening softly falls,— 
When western breezes blow, and thrushes sing,— 
When elder flowers are blooming, and the moon 
Sheds through the leaves her chequer’d light—Think then 
Of our brief season of true love !—What more 
In mortal life, but one brief day and night ? 
‘Therefore deem not so lightly of our love, 
Because the time was fleeting. Here on earth, 
One moment serves congenial souls to join— 
Eternity shall never disunite them ! 
Sig. Take, Hagbarth, this my gift—the first and last— 
These roses—All the buds for yb I gather’d ; 
But with another year fresh flowers will bloom ; 
Bera will then too late bewail her lot ; 
And vainly Hagbarth’s grave and Signa’s too, 
With flowers adorn. 
Hagh. Roses!—I know full well 
Wherefore they wounded me !—’T was the sweet warning 
Of hapless love! But, Signa, what are these 
Ill-chosen flowers thou bear’st in thine own breast ? 
Sig. They are but for myself. 
Hagh. What do I see?— 
Ha! Poison! 
Sig. Scorn them not—they are my friends, 
Compassionate and kind, that to my heart 
Restore lost a . on 
Hagh. (Shocked.) Oh Freya! we 
Sig. Listen, Hagbarth ! = 
Thou did’st entreat me hence to fly with thee. a 
I stood irresolute—had duties then, a 
Which now I do renounce—I gave my word, 
That if to Bera all my prayers were vain, 
I would yet follow thee—and therefore now, 
I shall fulfil my promise !— 
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"09 gg Hear me, beloved When from that elder tree, 

j phy scat t mar Barner as the sana pri 

“hen shall T q e friendly cup—Then too 

' Fierce flames from my dwelling rise—and waft 


Two loving souls to Freya's halls immortal ! 
Hagb. Oh Signa! Signa! live! 
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Sig. My life below 
Were but a tedious and. a torturing death ! 
I would not like the lily bend my head, 
And alf- unknown and unlamented die ! 
No!—Every heart our mournful fate shall move, 
And thenceforth, as the day revolves again, 
It shall be solemnized, a festival 





Of faithful and unconquer’d love! 


Hagh. Well—then, 
We part not? 
Sig. Never !— 


Hagh. Where on all this earth 


May there be found a youth so fortunate 
An 


blest as Hagbarth >— 


The fifth act abounds with long 
es, more carefully written per- 

haps than the rest of the poem, but 
we have not time left even to analyse 
them. The first scene exhibits Bera 
under the influence both of grief and 
anaccusing conscience. ‘Then follows 
adialogue in which Signa vainly en- 
deavours, by eloquence, to change her 
mother’s determination regarding Hag- 
barth. The same endeavour is after- 
wards made by Alger, who succeeds so 
far, as to extort from Bera a promise 


( Exeunt.) 


that Hagbarth shall be allowed to sur- 
vive, but, on condition that he shall 
be everlastingly separated from Signa, 
and that he shall first undergo, even 
to the last moment, all the horrors of 
death by anticipation. The reader will 
naturally foresee, that the queen’s in- 
tended reprieve will come too late. On 
looking over the speeches in this part 
of the play, we regret having made 
extracts so freely from the, preceding 
acts. We have room only for a hasty 
sketch of the last scenes. 


SCENE VII. 
Hagb. (To one of the Guards.) Thanks, friendly youth ! In good 


time hast thou fr 


My hands, that I may stretch them, ere I die, 


With fervour to Walhalla ! 
Trabant. That indeed 
Is not denied to thee. 
Hagb. Death is to me 
But chil 


d’s play! But if she is firm and faithful— 
If her rash vow and stern resolve were more 
Than tenderness of momentary impulse, 
This must I know ere I from life depart. 
Trab. Now, Hagbarth, thy last prayers ! 


Hagh. One word, my friends. 


Is it not true, that to the criminal, 

Who thus is doom’d to death, one wish is granted, 
if not too bold? One cup, perchance, at parting, 
That may, for the last time, his spirit cheer ? 


Thc guards answering, that his last. fiercely from the dwelling. of Signa.— 


request, whatever it may be, will be 
—-> desires, that inn to 

e * poner n with the prin- 
osm) his santles may be hung up~ 
on the trees. The time allowed him 
for prayers is not yet elapsed, and, he 
watches until the flames burst out 


Ber. Go—rescue him: 


Erich. See how the flames ascend "°°" 0" 


The historical reader wilh remember 

t-houses in Denmark were\of wood.) 

Satisfied thus of |herconstancy, he im- 

mediately stabs, himself, with: his own 

dagger to the-heart; and dies. Bera 

then enters with her intended répricve. 
r soverg vor Lis stroll of ti sail’ 
yas wollet toy blaow A 


litha} Usite J 








Ber. Let Hagbarth live! . 
Trab. He is dead. 
Ber. Already dead! 


Hore Danica. 


No. Iv, 


CMa, 


ber 


+r GT 


(Signa enters through the flames, pale and scorched, at. 


tended by Alger: 


Alg. Here is your 
Ber. Signa !—Ingane 


) 


si queen t 


"Tis well that thou art rescued from the fire. 


Sig. I see the mantle. _Where is H 


h? Ha! Y 
(sees the bad} 


Trab. He ordered-us, it was his last request, 
To hang his mantle there. When he — 


The fire he stabb’d himself. 
Sig. Ay, so he wish’d 
To try the. constancy of Signa 


*y heart. 


Oh, Hagbarth, couldst thou doubt ?—But I forgive thee 
Ber. Daughter, thou see’st the just reward of rashness—~ 
I came to him with pardon—He has been 


His own destroyer. 


Sig. Has thy heart relented ? 


= Ay ; therefore did I come. 


. Oh, 
Woe 
Ber. (Sec ») So low 
My spirit wi edecanted: 
Sig. So would’st thou 
Have torn us yet asunder ? 
Ber. Even like death ! 


"Hagbarth, Hagbart 
dst thou have then united us ? 


h! 


Sig. Nay, death unites us. For thy constancy 
Of purpose I do thank thee ;without this, 


I had despairing died. 


Ber. What mean’st thou, daughter ? ? 


Sig. Me too hath the kiss 


Of death already chill’d: My brother! thou 


Hast rescued me from outward flames. 


No power 


May quench the fires of poison in my veins ! 


Signa, perceiving that death Bs 
proaches, betakes herself to the dead 
body of Hagbarth—embraces it, and 
dies. Bera then soon after breaks out 
into a strain of poetry, addressed to her 
remaining son Alger, which almost 


Long, long the fate of this unha 
Shall in remembrance live ;—while 


conciliates the reader, notwithstanding 
all her past cruelty and sternness ; but 
we have not time left, for itmow. With 
the following lines the tragedy | is con- 
cluded ; 


* call on whom 


Fate kindly smiled are in oblivion ‘lost ! 

Like those two brilliant’stars that through the gloom 
Of winter nights together loveliest beam,— 

(Long as on earth trae loving ‘hearts are found, 

Or bards remain to praise them;) shall the fame 

Of Hagbarth and his faithful’ Signa cast - 

A radiance on the ‘memory of the past ! 


Yet one word before closing this ar- 
ticle. We are well aware, (a we said 
at the commencement, ) that from rend- 
ers, accustomed to the finish- 
ed and ornate style of Peer Kor- 


ner, and Grillparzer, the present: au~ 


thor runs a risk of meeting an unfa- 
vourable reception. ‘His productions, 
— oa be compared 


sketches,—or, to use 2 


indeed, 
to mere ow! 





more poetic illustration, thy are like 
trees without the adornment of leaves 
and’ blossoms. But let these hastily 
written tragedies of etl gechleegs 


be are with the 
com of the Frencl we we or 
even with those of Wiéla or Collin, 


and the superiority even of the Dane's 


rtidest outlines will then hp 
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con- 
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Hubert ; or, the Veteran of India. 661 


HUBERT; 
“Or, the Veteran of India. 
: PART 1." 


Years roll’d along: the aged Briton’s life 
Still mid the Indian hamlet tranquil pass’d ; 
And still his honour’d eld enj 'd secure 
The fruits of arduous youth, Yet lonelier now 
His widow’'d years a *d: for now no more 
His Mary’s presence d the social ring 
That met beneath his cot: the hand of death 
Had call’d her home ; and Hubert’s length of days 
Had lost its dearest charm. Yet lovelier here, 
Mid added cares, fair Virtue’s honour’d lot 
Shone forth conspicuous : calmness ruled his heart, 
And anxious friends were still in kindness near 
To sooth his — His duteous daughter’s care 
Unceasing waked: her husband's filial love, 
With fond invention, sought each grateful theme 
To charm despondent age: around his knee 
His youthful grandsons play’d, and prattling sought 
Those tales of British land again to heer 
Which once he loved to tell. Nor oft refused 
The Veteran’s — heart to own their love, 
And join their wy joy. Perchance at times 
Despondence ruled his mind, and all his griefs, 
In happier hours forgot, recall’d to view. 
Like lowering mist, that reigns along the vale, 
And clothes with dew the gossamer of morn, 
(The sunnier hours conceal’d,) now tangling seen 
O’er all the landscape wild. Such lowering mood 
Oft fill’d the Veteran’s heart ; each latent grief 
Came full to view ; and oft his sad int, 
(By filial sympathy unconscious sooth 
Amid his ‘Idren placed, he loved to pour. 
His youth consumed in wars ; his hapless eld 
Slow sipping now the bitter dregs of life 
In wild and foreign land: his widow’d life 
Deprived of her he loved, and dwelling lone, 
Bereft of all his friends: such mournful themes, 
Oppress’d his drooping heart. His age Laka 
Seem’d cheerless now, with men unknown to dwell. 
Like Otaheitan boatman, sailing forth, 
With gladsome friends, from creek of palmy isle, 
The finny tribes to seize ; till, slowly lured, 
The breeze of sunny ocean, far to sea, 
Some rising gale assaults his struggling boat, 
And drives him tossing far from every land, 
Till all his failing comrades sink in death, 
And he alone is left ;—soon thrown ashore, 
On some far island, held by stranger men, 
Who scarce can know his words :—how different far 
From gladsome friends that went with him to sea, 
fad mared Ss. Ote, aed faer'é of Be toils ! 
* Alas, my son, (thus still the mournful sire 
Prolong’d his t,) to me the charms of life 
a 

0 fill wi wintery age :— 

Hee thar place 
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The weak remains of life but hold 
* Sec page 26. 4 


‘You, Vit. sien 40 











Hubert ; or, the Veteran of India. 


Like wither’d beechen leaf of former year, 
That clings amid the growing buds of Spring. 
While youth, like ship that skims the tropic sea, 
And holds, in ehangeless breeze, unceasing course, 
Exults in swelling sails, and views at ease 
The wonders round of ‘all her joyful way ; 
Amused by every theme, and cheer’d anew 
By hopes at eve of more successful morn :-—~ 
But languid age is lost to every joy, 
Like wearicd. ship whose guide, at boisterous eve, 
By rocky soundings harsh, and breaking waves, 
Is told of coast ee the ceaseless dread 
Of men from long and erring vo come ; 
What then affords him joy ? When setting sun 
Gleams stormy far astern, can he regard 
The beauteous rainbow form’d amid the spray, 
That sweeps his highest sail? or count its hues, 
That brighter shine as wilder dash the waves ? 
No: he but thinks of dread approaching night, 
When men that watch but spend their toil in vain, 
And men that sleep but dream of leeward shore.— 
And such, my son, is age: the themes of men 
Are tasteless all and vain ; the memory shrinks 
From recollections long of wasted time ; 
And chilly fears await the hour of death.” 

With many an effort kind of cheerful love, 
Such thoughts of sadness tried the youth to cheer ; 
And oft the veteran’s kindling memory led 
To youthtul days in patriot duties pass’d, 
When not unnoticed he had shared the fame 
By Britain earn’d, and given his arduous aid 
To rear for Indian worlds the glorious frame, 
Where Order firmly sits enthroned, 
And spreads protection round the busy land ; 
While near her feet, to giant boldness nursed, 
Young Science drinks secure the streams of truth, 
Erst timid lapp’d, like draught from Nilus’ stream, 
By him who fears the crocodile conceal’d 
Amid the shaking reeds: And round the land 
Now hush’d from wars, and fill’d with tranquil peace, 
The small still sound of fair Religion’s voice 
May glad at length be heard. Such favours high 
Have British toils on Indian land conferr’d. 
“* Such praise, my sire, thy youthful labours shared ; 
Such honours fair thy peaceful age adorn: 
Nor mid the orchard fairer seems the tree 
In pope hee than mid the fading year, 
When yellow leaves o’erspread the autumn bough, 
And deeply red the fruitage shines beneath, 
Rewarding full the toils of arduous Spring.” 
The Veteran heard ; and, sooth, the pleasing tale 
With glow of pride oft cheer’d his darkening mind, 
And chased each moodier thought. 

Then sought the youth 

Some newest guest from Britain’s lands to bring, 
(When guest from Britain sought that distant shore) 
Whose cheerful tale of fond remember’d home, 
(For home; to exile’s latest breath is dear,) 
Might wake remembrance glad :—who told of deeds - 
In distant lands by generous Britons done: 
Of power and ri¢hes gain’d ;. of stubborn wars 
Through many an arduous year by Britons fought: 
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Of fame by sea, and glories reap’d on land, 
Against the iron foe. | 
Nor less of peace, 

Where arts advance on young discovery’s wing, 

And toil grows rich, the Veteran loves to-hear: 

Perchance the stranger telis, that arts improved, 

With boundless good have mixture brought of ill; 

For now, to nicest rule each practice bound, 

The master’s art less needs of servant’s skill, 

And less of kindness marks their mutual tie ; 

The poor, perchance, less independent seem, 

And rich employers more, perchance, are proud ;— 

But tale like this, with cold reluctaut ear 

Old Hubert hears: ‘his country’s cherish’d fame, 

Like pledge of earliest love, some jewel kept, 

He would not now, in age, see false esteem’d. 

But o’er his sparkling eye the patriot smile 

Exulting beams, as tells the traveller glad 

How British arts through every farthest land 

Extend their widening marts ;—how savage men 

From sluggish misery roused, seek eager round 

Amid the wealth of all their regions wild, 

{ Neglected else and waste,) for equal price 

Of British merchandise,—the magic lamp 

Of happier, wiser life :—how British power, 

Like giant guide, prepares the paths of men 

Through every ocean strange, and leads the fleets 

Of distant worlds, with richest commerce fraught, 

Through strait and gulf, where once the savage tribes 

To ceaseless war sent forth their puny fleets 

Athirst for blood, and wing’d with minim sails, 

Like insect swarm, seen white in evening sun. 
Such tale from stranger guest the Veteran lov’d, 

Of Britain’s fame, to hear: nor less to list 

That stranger’s question, much enquiring still 

Of Hubert’s wanderings o’er the Indian land, 

Where he, adopted child of eastern clime, 

Had all its various tribes familiar known, 

And, unrestrain’d, each savage rite beheld, 

Of war or peace ; in hold of Indian chief, 

Or hamlet wild, from changeful towns remote, 

And marts where strangers come, his social step 

Had mingled free, in all their scenes of joy, 

And all their griefs had known. Yet, sooth to tell, 

So well the Veteran loved those Indians kind ; 

So oft the mild Hindoo had bound his wounds ; 

So oft, on fainting march, had quench’d his thirst 

With wine from cooling palm delicious drawn, 

Or tended kind his couch of sickness spread 

Amid their huts remote,—that scarce he loved, 

For strangers prying gaze, the veil to lift, 

Whose decent shade their ruder faults conceals. 

And oft he tells, that, far receding ‘back 

Before the peaceful light of British rule, 

Each grosser rite now seeks, abash’d, the shade 

Where Native Anarchy still holds her court, 

*Mid distant tribes, by fierce divisions torn) 9) ~ 
Thus pass’d the Veteran's peaceful eve of life; ° 


At times with cloud of passing sadness dimm’d y |)»: '/ 


a ree oy wean éncircled kind ©) 
ith fami Bed pa » Like setting sun; | 


Which youthful peasant’ bids his sire behioldy: (ve 











































































664 Hubert 3 ory the Veteran of Indiay March, 
When eve of May invites the tottering sage 
To balmy walk, and shines the level beam 
In soft transparenee, thro’ the leafy crown 
Of spreading. beech that decks their humble cot, 
Where all the hopes of Thue are glittering round. 


** And thou, my son, (thus spoke the aged man, 
Now fill’d with le of days, and waiting mild 
For hour of rest,) thy hand has led my steps 
Amid the vale of years ; thine anxious care 
Has cheer’d my soni hours, and kind has borne 
The fretfulness of age :—-May watchful heaven 
Protect thy steps, and all my blessing aid! 

Soon number’d low with all my parted friends 
This head shall lie: my Mary’s sainted shade, 
So long companion loved, awaits my flight ; 
And he whose hand so oft amid the deeds 

Of danger’s hottest hour, was link’d to mine, 
The faithful Nursoo! oft to nightly dreams, 
Comes, warning mild of death ; and waits at times 
To speak some tale of friendship’s earliest days, 
Or tell of toils and piercing p> en borne, 
That bid the memory shrink, and yet are loved 
For recollections dear of mutual aid : 

Awake, I live with thee ; yet scarce my thoughts 
Even then, can leave the brighter pictures seen 
In dreams of night, when friends ye come 
And speak with me, and act again the deeds 
Where each supported.each, and grateful souls 
Received impressions deep of mutual love. 

But soon the hour will come! my longing soul 
Shall soon rejoin the friends of ancient days, 
And men of kindred life: with thee I leave 

My fondest care; my young Phoolranee’s love, 
And yield in willing trust my life to Heaven.” 

The sun of eve now sheds his parting ray 
Athwart the Veteran’s grave. In wild recess 
Is placed his humble tomb, amid the ground, 

ere Britain’s sons in Indian land are laid: 
And there at last he joins the crowds of dead, 
Whose race of life with him in youth began. 
Here oft at eve his daughter duteous comes 
With fiowers, her Indian rite, his tomb to strew ; 
And lingering ’mid the graves, I’ve seen her oft, 
Low bending, seek the honour’d names to read 
Of men her sire had loved,—slow passing on, 
And pondering sad amid the scenes of death. 

But lo! the sunidescends ; the woods around 
Throw wild a deepening shade., Each mournful rite 
Around old Hubert’s grave has now been paid. 
His daughter gathers sad one simplest flower 
Of all the store she strew’d ; then turning slow, 
She leaves the place of tombs, . Beside the gate, 
With prattling son, her husband meets her. steps, 
To cheer her sad sare pp i ber Bath, 
Amid the deepening night ; where, mournful seen 
In glimmering light, the Indian’s funeral , 
With all their mourners round,* pow, frequent shine, 


cir dead has often been mentioned. | "These cree 
as the friends or relations of the deceased 
ersc thé eastern Gress; Seen at night 





© The Hindoos’ custom of burning th 
mations often take place in the evening; and 


are always present, the appearapcg of sq many re ma in ' 
by the y wb sn of such a fire, ae an {mpression ott Eurépean strangers not 'soon to be 


forgotten. 
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LINES WRITTEN J, ‘BRITISH ‘BURIAL GhouND, IN. a 
Here ’midst sf te Mhdian wood; 10s) S02 a! 







Where cir a earte tage of mony ss1qe 10 

Are laid the’ ‘dead. g oro W 
’ How ‘di eeply said ‘ i id ork? 

The bosom>eidicat:iiaee! no sacred pile iit wo% 


Here calls the heart from brooding'o'er the grave, 00 00! 
Or spreads its holier influence round the scene.’ ‘| f 
No tather here, beside the ancient church; 

May shew his sons ‘their horiour’d grandsire’ s re 
Or point the s bo where near that sacred dust 
Would he re his worldly labours done :— 
No haven this of rest, where hopes and toils 
Are glad resign’d, and inortals jong to sleep :-— 
Nor this the place, where wearied traveller comes, 
His long pursuit of wealth and greatness o'er, 
To lay his aged head amid the dust, 
Where sleep the bones of all his ancestry. 
No :—lies the stranger here by strangers’ side; 
And here the traveller sinks whom death has seized) | 
Amid the busy road, while cheerful hope 
Urged eager course, ‘and promised safe return, 
No brother here nor sire, may pour the flood evr h 
Of sorrowing kindness o’er the wanderer’s grave ; =)! (0? 
A passing stranger’ 8 tears are all that flow Bir vib at 
And oft such stranger, here is mournful seen, 
Like peasant wending forth at early dawn | » oto WV 
From some impending reck the field to view, ov salt 
Whence all the livelong night, the battle’s roar i 
Had kept his trembling family awake, nit? 
Who sees beneath the thousand fragments strew'd: ba 
Of war and death,—who hears the rising groam 100001 <' 
Of wounded men, wide weltering far below (1: | 01. 
And weeps to think that each complaining voice ©) »:/\ 
There raised unpitied, once, like him, could call) sicw 0 
Some mother’s fondest aid, or wife’s beloved. 
init 
And yet, though here no sorrowing kinsman ‘ehand 
Performs the sacred rites ;—no parent: comes §) 0s se00 ¥/ 
To weep the son, who, *mid his race of fame,, ro] 
Has fall’n untimely ; moo the tribute sad, wolt dii¥ 
Which mourning rien hip here unceasing poura..c1) 6» 
Amid the stranger’s land, even wakes the heart)... w» 
To deeper sympathy. How sad the tears 24 
That silent fall o’er yonder sculptured tomb, 
That speaks the ite by British soldiers felt. of ant 
For brother hero fall’n ! recounting sad blive vod] 
The social fire that warm’d his generous heart): )))0 6 «cox 
His deeds of worth, his patriot valour shewn! - iH 
What heart but feéls their grief? they saw him: fale 
Companion tried in toils of fiercest war— di 
Associate loved in all their earliest hopes 2 0) ))te1y csi? 
As fainting mariners, before the stormy)! |: 7 we 0)! 
Behold some comrade brave (who strives on: hight» ni 
To furl the rending sail) shook furious down » oi orioriis 0! 
Amid the boiling ocean—seen to swim yor Us dsiw 
, One moment blind, then all ingnigh' 4 in death. - i 
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Shab rote» ‘eoobarH oft 
tigin ‘« 1 Beneath yon arching palm: where; "nid seein Ass) notte enovrucee 
cole samples cleat his gout with withey* sitmaong sais 91 
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A Briton’s wife has foundian Indian grave.— 

She left her gay companiions—left her home, 

To bless, in Eastern: chime, thelover'sarms: 4 
Whose young:attentions gain’d her virgim heartt= H 
With venturous! love she braved the Antarctic storm; °/ 
Nor shrunk from scorching rays.of Indian sun. 

She met her lover:. There on: Indian shore.” 

Stood he, to watch for her, whose parting smile 

Still fill’d his heart, :and:oft: had-cheer’d his dream 

In wild Mahratta tent, or Gorkah town ; 

But short the union given : like budded:rose; 

But pluck’d to fade, oe drooping head reclined Hi 
On breast beloved, and sunk to earliest:death. f 


Perchance in lone recess the tomb is seen 
Of him, whose valour gain’d to British arms 
Their earliest triumph here. Methinks I see 
His spirit stern come hovering round, to mark 
That empire, now complete, which he had plann’d 
Through many a conflict fierce ; ere yet his arm, 
From roaming bands of wild insulting foe, 
Could well the spot secure where now repose 
His honour’d bones. The firm resolve was his, 
That, ‘mid repeated failure, waits the hour, 
When proud success shall blind o’erweening foes :— 
The stern rebuke, that awes dissentient friends, 
Yet not offends their pride ; like fierce command 
Of skilful pilot, ’mid the strengthening storm, 
For common safety given ;—the watchful eye, 
That knows by instant glance the fated hour 
To seize success, or rally from defeat :— 
All these were his ; and all were still required 
*Mid savage clime, and floods of circling foes, 
For British fame foundation meet to place, 
Where now triumphal arch is raised secure, 
And high display’d her sovereign banners shine. 


Another tomb, for milder sage is rear’d,— 
The man of peace: in long succeeding time 
Came he, with tranquil sway, to rule the plains, 
By sterner virtues gain’d ; to win the tribes 
From superstitions dire, and wild misrule. 

And deep his skill, to lure their fetter’d minds 
From savage rites, by tyrant Brahmans forced 

On man’s reluctant heart ; but, cautious still, 
Aware how soou the jealous Indian shrinks 

From meddling stranger, all the paths he shunn’d 
Where angry prejudice stood centinel, 

And no congenial feeling watch’d within 

To aid his purposed good. Before his tomb 

ze Passing —— bows, and loves te a 

ow he, that stranger sage, even deeper sti 
Than native Brahman, through Quciwel book 
Of Menu’s laws had pierced ; and oft could guide 
The Pundit’s wilder’d steps in Indian lore. 


Behind = shvabs, in corner ‘verdant spread, 
Lies crowd of nameless graves >The soldier there, ' Mi 


hens vigou oe before en sun, gait 
-»o Now aneormplaining s : his languid-eye codul 

» Had oft with;envy.seen dis comrades, call’d,» ; sot yitodil 
In cheerful bands, to join the active war, 
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Lines Writtensia British Burial:Ground iw India. 
And meet their-speedierfate ; whilst‘ie'on couch » 
Of lingering sickness day,! unheeded,:weak, «8%! 

and-eonscious ‘uselessness oppress'd. > 0! 
ps! he now ;:his couch as softly green, aw 
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As his whom.fate has graced with nobler death, 
And given to fall; amid the eager shouts / 


Of gloom-dispelling' fight 


i++the glory less 


That decks hishumble name ; but softer ‘far 
The tear that pity sheds beside his tomb. 


Here, too, her wanderings o’er, the: soldier’s wife 
Has found at last:a home: her anxious ear 
No more shall list to:catch the dreadful sounds 
Of distant fight ; where each returning roll 
Brought thrilling fear that there perchance in death 


Had 


en her husband : Ne’er again shall she 


(Her tones of love, by weary faintness, changed 

To wild impatience, ) call her lagging child 

To haste its steps, or shun the trampling crowd, 
Amid the oppressive speed of soldiers’ march.— 
Her toils are o’er: a refuge here is given 

From grief and fear, from wants and shame, secure. 


Sad scene, farewell! thus numbering all thy tombs, 
How oft have I the mournful evening passed, 
Till all thy lonely paths were lost in shade. 





A LETTER FROM THE MAN IN THE MOON. 





A Calend 
Moonshine ! 


Tuov hast often seen me, Christo- 
pher, I will not say upon earth, though 
that is possible enough, but in heaven 
—I am the Man in the Moon. I have 
often had an eye upon thee, when thou 
hast been giving no heed tome. But 
what is come to thee, and to many 
others of thy kidney ? for if one were 
to judge by your supercilious glance, 
when you look moonwards, you seem 
to doubt my very existence. Precious 
sagacity! On the contrary, when you 
were children, (and wiser, because less 
philosophic, ) you delighted in making 
out my person, and were able to recog~ 
nize every one of the insignia, with 
which, in popular belief, I was said to 
be decorated. Whether common re- 
port was right or wrong, I shall not 
stop to explain. This isan epistle of 
complaint ; and, in order to:shew that 
I am better fitted to find fault with 
folks upon earth, than many would 
suppose, I let you into this — of 
my secret history. . It is, . the 
Moon requires my services only du- 
ring the middle fortnight of her revo- 
lution, and, of course, L.am.thus at 
liberty for an equal periddi}:so that I 


, « Calendar! Look in the Almanack ; find out Moonshine---find ont 


Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


keep up enough intercourse with your 
base terrestrial sphere, to know your 
doings and misdoings. ° ” 

You have lately fad some report of 
a Dr Heidelberg’s upward voyage. Of 
this visit, in our parts, T know nothing. 
I cannot think that ‘le tame to our 
Moon—certain it is that I am not Zu- 
loc. I greatly suspect that the Doctor 
went to some astronomical, mathema- 
tical, prosaic Moon of the natural phi- 
losophers. Now; mine isthe Moon of 
the common’ peoplé—the one which 
sets the children singing, — 


Both old and young, come,gut to play, 
For the moon it shines as bright as day. 


Mine is that; during’ whose increase 
country folks kill their hogs, ‘ that 
the bacon ‘may ‘prove’’thé better in 
boiling ;” and‘also ‘eut theit children’s 
hair, that it may grow again kindly. 
Nay, more; ‘such persons: not being 
ambitious of believing in the philoso- 
phical doctrine of'‘causé and effect, 
turn their money ‘in 'their'pockets at 
the ‘first: sight: ean! Gatch of her 
when she is newj and is; decording to 
a base comparison; like thé paring of a 


»¢ .2haad Lutron at 
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[Maxeh, 


finger-nail ; or, to mae.2 -illus- reason,.why 1 can. speak . with, 
tration (which we ae to Sahil and acca Sal delinquencies, 


Mr Coleridge) at the time,;:when..... keep.my person unknown ; ' 
Fees ot ee yh, who. but, myself can tell whether } 
“The sickle of the mean thyself; Christopher, hast. not. all 


Senge darts snatches of uncertain 
t.” ; 


Then is it that these wise ones turn 
their money, in undoubting confidence 
that the said coin, which been so 
magically fumbled about in their 
pouches, shall be doubled ere the new 
moon is at the full ; that is, ere the 
said “ sickle” shall bear more resem- 
blance to a bright pot-lid. Mine is 
the genuine Moon, the old original 
Moon, at which dogs and wolves have 
an imprescriptible right to bay, and 
Mita ae to gy her from sad, here 
eir s, if they can—and lovers 
we darett "by Bs te fairy-elves to 
trip their deft measures in on light ; 
but though she has been still conti- 
nuing overhead to “ wheel her pale 
oy . vt pd gd that any “ be- 
peasant” has latterly reported 
that he has been a ate of these 
midnight revels of the tiny crew.— 
Mine is the Moon, to which poets in 
days of yore thrummed their lyres, in 
cha ¢ her praise ; and as lyres 
have long since gone out of fashion, 
they now count ten syllables upon 
ibe = fourteen times over, when 
they feel themselves moved by her 
influence. Some do it in laudatory 
strains, somé in objurgatory; some 
are mirthful, some Gaon (the lat- 
ete the more favourite mood of 
the two) ; some tuneful, some discord- 
ant ; some extravagantly incomprehen- 
sible, and some intelligibly dull and 
ific. This, then, is the Moon to 
which I belong. She is my mistress, 
she finds me, nay, is herself my ha- 
bitation, my | my watch-tow- 
er, my » my sentry-box, my 
coach, my cutter, for a whole fort- 
night’ at'a time—and then my lady 
and I kiss and part for a brief’ season. 
am off—I leave my lodgings (but 
-B. I am not the tleman who 
blished Essays and Sketches of Life 
Character, a little while ago)—I 
forsake my towers, and relax awhile 
from “ this high commercing with the 
Seri aree nee ions 
: . m to take the 
aie relieved 


from giard—I 
p= ie Wine Bah 
you terrestris in # trices. “This is the 


Roce 


with the Man-out-o'the-Moon. 
coamplnine’dt i that demu 
int—it is, t is mi 
mine, my well-beloved lady the M, a 
is seurvily used by the writers of. 
tion among you, chiefly by the 
Bards and: bardlings, he . 
indifferent, all take liberties with 
They say soft nothings to her, 
rough nothings too, whether they haye 
any thing to say or not. I cannot; 
why this is, but the practice is in 
rate, and I am almost ready to fan 
is compulsory upon them ; and thatin 
their indentures of apprenticeship to 
Apollo, there must be some clause. to, 
this effect—‘‘ That the said M,N, 
shall, within twelve months from, the, 
date hereof, excogitate, concoct, write, 
indite, and clerkly deliver to be pritite 
ed and promulgated, a true and lawful, 
Sonnet of fourteen lines to, of, or cone, 
cerning the Moon, &c.” This is a mere, 
guess of mine, and it, indeed, it be an, 
old regulation of Apollo’s, it must hage 
been for the honour of the family, thag 
he insisted on this abundance of mée, 
trical homage to his sister Phoebe; 
and heartily sick of it he ought.to.be, 
by this time. In whatever way we. 
account for it, and I give you earthly 
people leave to differ from my conjete, 
ture, yet the fact is certain, that scaree, 
a poet now-a-days leaves the. nest, 
without chirping at the Moon ;. when, 
he is sufficiently fledged to take e 
so short a flight into the regions @ 
imagination, the Moon, the Moon igs, 
perch he would fain roost upon, te 


w 


it is rather difficult to ad her by, 
any appellation, direct or circumlocu-, 
tory, which has not been already em, 
ployed even to surfeiting. One may 
a one’s wits in vain for a fresh title. 
to approach her with—Midnight Em,, 
press—Queen of the Night—Mi 
of the silent hours—Fair Lady of the. 
Sky—Huntress of the Silver Bowry, 
Lone Wanderer in Heaven's cepa 
These, and others, are thread-bare 


their lays. -Then,.as for epithets; she 
has them of all sorts of -limentadl 
and they have been so often put 


and oft, that they fit at éa : 
shoes: “The materials of which he ' 
composed ‘are sometimes’ preciour, sie, 
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F Stystillihe+4but; alas? 
SoS dete coat, Cot; iey; 
iyoaid: dewybut' thefi wth ke 
ft) ‘they often maké ‘her fi 

‘as’ beatitéous, © erit, > 
1 Bee? &e.' Be. ad infinitum— 
or, i polo reat eee — of 

eafiduéye appellatives, Ww! ou 
taped J At for ealling-Hiér Rl 


) Miph-sphered, heaven-hung, 
am mon coe Fear &c. Re. 
thén, too, her motions and actions 
yeh célebrated, for she travels, 
‘@nd rides, swims and floxts, 
“beams, gleams, ‘and streams, 
, éreeps, and weeps, hides and 
} ‘and does many more tricks in 
numbers, than I have space to 












t. 
“Now, with all this I do not find 
much fault, and many of the celebra- 
tid ay ey mistress I cannot too high- 
ve . Those who have an eye for 
‘beauties, and who really do scrape 
ji@intance with her in good earnest, 
fore they presume to write about her, 
{have my good will, and, in many 
ifstinces, their performances win my 
itty commendation also. But then 
tiiésé’ do not compose one-twentieth 
a of the crew who point verses at 
‘=-the other nincteen-twentieths 
fiyne and rave about her loveliness, 
or Whine and sob, and yell out sylla- 
bles‘of dolor at the iciness of her bo- 
sth, and do it without going out to 
pay their Obeisance, when she is plea- 
d'to be visible—no! many of thein 
sit wnuffled up within doors, and note 
their raptures upon paper under 
nd alarming symptoms rire or 
4 ‘théir lamentations in very tolera- 


tits, and would seem to be ad- 
g the moon as if they were be- 
holding her, while, at the same time, 


they ‘iust have eyes that can penetrate 
a@ brick’ wall, to see her from the sta- 
tid’ where they composedly remain. 
h this it comes, that their descrip- 
fis are all made up at second-hand, 
of élsé: it is sheer guess-work, and 
t fe frequently erroneous. Now 
this, I, nitist own, moves uiy spleen. 
When we see such cart-loads of verse 
licked into the shapes of 
Ode, and Elegy, and Soniiet, 
Tricked im antique ruff and bonnet,— 
taking “ the bright regent of 
P for their theme,—w 
Rot, suppose, Christopher, 
my watch-tower in the skies,” 
Von. VIII. 
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for my'sight is preterniturally god, 
} Shout see ane Nats orpasted 
gazing’ atid gloating, if nét‘upon me, 
yet upon my: brilliant: vehicle, every 
night that we shew. off to a f 
Far from it ; scarce one imfifty ever 
composes a couplet in our presenge, 
but hurty home, and find a‘ good fire 
a more congenial source of inspiration, 
Unless thou imaginest that the follow- 
ing classes are of a poetical cast, we 
have little observance paid us by the 
votaries of the muses. Those whom 
I discern as closest in their attendance 
upon us, are watchmen, mail-coach- 
men, soldiers on » and sailors 
on watch, deer-stealers, hers, and 
smugglers, shooters of wild-fowl on the 
sea-coast, and other well-oecupied men, 
I fancy there are not many sonnetteers 
among these; yet these alone keep 
abroad, and rejoice in the moon-shine. 
As for the professed “ builders of the 
lofty rhyme,” some half a.dozen or so 
may have written what the actual view 
of my mistress’s charms suggested, and 
have really delivered themselves to, the 
fancies which thickly thronged at the 
sight of her, pursuing her silent jour- 
hey, and re) fh gleaming “pen flood 
and fell; but as for the rest of the vers 
sifying tribe, how should they be right 
in delineating the witchery of moon- 
light views which they never see? If 
they be right, it is by plagiarism, and 
there hangs about their work the dul- 
ness of a twice-told tale ; and if they 
attempt to be smart and original upon 
the subject, we have a fancy-piece with 
a vengeance. Hence it is that my lady’s 
complexion fs described as if in au- 
tumn she became a perrnes Blouzelin- 
da—‘ the ruddy harvest-meon !”—~ 
Would not any one suppose, that she 
turned as red as a strapping lass, who, 
in a farmer’s service, has scotkel boreal? 
into invincible health, cherry, cheeks, 
and elbows where crimson and purple 
have a struggle for mastery ?. I do al- 
low, that my gentle lady is at that time 
of year less saintly pale than: usual; 
wt that, at rising, she has a more 
heightened glow than at other seasons; 
but I deny that she can be called rude 
dy when she has mounted a few steps 
of the firmament; and when she. has 
ascended to mid-height in heaven, 
is “ towering in het,pride of wplace,” 
she is.as snowy-pure as. ever ;, so that 
this, descriptidn of, her..is. overdone 
imattention. cc atervteeTTa? IN 
Again, the Moon _— represent~ 
4 
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casions, there is reason to attribute a 
very faint-proportion of this colour to 
the tint of her beams, nevertheless I 
affirm, that.it is not the prevailing hue 
which she diffuses over the objects 
which she illiminates. Her beams 
have quite as much of the blue ray in 
them, and, of course, the mixture wiil 
sometimes afford what may be cailed a 
green ligirt. Delicate, and almost im- 
rceptible as the colour is amid the 
Gite yet distant objects on which 
the iight of the moon faiis more broad- 
than on nearer objects, where it is 
ittered into parts, have surely more 
of a greenish-grey appearance than of 
a yellow look. Yet some writers of 
authority have gone as far as truth will 
warrant them, and sometimes perhaps 
beyond it, in celebrating the yellow 
lustre of the queen of the sky ; and the 
tribe of parlour moon-admirers have 
deepened her colour, till, in their me- 
tre-mongering, she has become as yel- 
low a8.a guinea, and then they have 
made her give the jaundice to whatever 
her rays have failen upon. Even lope, 
excellent poet as he is in some depart- 
ments, has treated my divinity rather 
strangely in a famous e of his 
Homer, book sth ; and although it was 
formerly quite fashionable to cocker 
him up with praise even for this very 
iece of mistranslation, yet of late he 
er mama gotten more raps on the 
knuckles than pats on the back for it. 
The original is allowed by all to be a 
true and natural description of a de- 
lightful, clear, serenc mocn-light night, 
aptly introduced, and the sentiment it 
elicits unforced and pleasing. The rea- 
son of old Homer's success in the pas- 
sage was, that in his simpler times, and 
in the benignant climate of Greece, 
folks lived almost wholly in the open 
air, so that they had ail the beneiit 
of being in the constant presence of 
nature; and, having lively watchful 
minds, they drew accurately what they 
perpetually witnessed. Before the old 
poet.of the ‘Vale of ‘troy had lest his 
eye-sight, I have often secn him watch- 
ing us, (that is, the Moon, and myself 
in. it,—not, indeed, that he ever had 
the kindness to, mention me); and, 
therefore, after ruminating upon what 
he had so often rejoiced in beholding, 
he.produved this little cabinet-picture, 
in. which he neither wrested the ex- 
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owering down a yellow light; 
and Gouge I own, that, on some.oc- 


CMareh, 
pression, nor “ overstepped.the modes. 
ty of natute.” And the reason. éf Pong’ 
failure was, that his puny constitution 
did not permit him to be out at. nich 
and his artificial inclinations onthe 

bits estranged him from any. deep 
lover-like attachment to the scenery of 
the country, and from any stieptibj. 
lity of emotion from rural sights, and 
scents, and sounds, so that, by this de. 
fect, he was disqualified for picturesque 
poetry. To complete the discomfiture 
of poor Nature in this passage, *'p 
tic diction” was then firmly believed 
in as an indispensible auxiliary, jh g 
translator especially. Deserting, there. 
fore, poor Homer, and embellishj 
without any regard to truth, we hay, 
in these much talkec-of lines, “ a gi} 
and glowing pole,”—** yellower yer. 
dure” than common upon ‘dark trees” 
—shining vales below, and “ floods 9f 
glory bursting from all the skies.” 
Now these mistakes wonld not’ haye 
happened, had he but kept close to his 
original ; or, if he must amplify) haa 
he but put on his great-coat, and géne 
out upon his terrace, he might hav 
added without disfiguring ; nay, ifhé 
had looked out of the window attené 
tively, he might have been prevented 
from committing himself. But,'no! 
he wrote this, while snug and cozy‘ifi 
his villa at Twit’nam, with the shutters 
closed, curtains down, a couple of bur 
nished candlesticks bearing their tapers 
aloft, and that very silver standisti 
which Lady Frances Shirley gave hit, 
lying on his right hand, and most 
vitingly supplying him with pen’ and 
ink, to overlay, and dizen out, and wiist 
represent Homer, and his modest moon 
and mine. No, no! it would not hav 
been a very easy job to have made bith 
stir forth. Even if his man John‘haéd 
rushed in with news like that of Hné 
bert to King John, “ My lord, they 
say five moons are seen to-night ;"s 
he would not improbably have: replié 
ed to him, as he addressed the ‘samé 
worthy in his Epistle addressed to’ D¥ 
Arbuthnot, * Shut, shut the doodtj 
good John,”—especially if, in’ Johi' 
eagerness to tell the wonder, ‘he Had 
lett it open ;—how much less, thei) 
could we expect the valetudinary:poet 
to have Jooked forth at the :solitary 
moon which he might see every month 
and the solitary Man in the Moon; 
moreover, high mounted with heriod 
Here, then; I conclude, for; thesptts 
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seni 
genn” Pshalt take another opportunt- 


" ayof complaining of the maltreatment 


qe get from the novelists. ~ Ihave al- 
4osome remarks to make upon the 
doyagers’ to our lunar quarters of the 
@@lat system, as it is called ; till when, 
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fare thee well, Christopher. “: Thése 
are ‘from ' car “8 
Thine, ; 
Tue Mawtn tHe Moor. 


From the. Crescent, 
Mondzy, (more properly Moon-day.) 





LETTER TO PIERCE EGAN, ESQ. 
( Confidential.) 


fy Dear Ecan, 
You are well aware that there is no 
finan in the empire, who has taken 
go deep an interest in your writings as 
[have. I flatter myself that I have 
n the means of introducing you 
much more generally to the notice of 
the literary population, than your un- 
patroniz-d merits, great es they un- 
uestionably are, would have done. In 
dct, I have made 
The. name of Egan, like an evergreen, 
To blow aud blossom in the northern sky ; 
and a pretty sort of a plant, I think, it is. 
And now my esteem for you leads me to 
give you soine good and wholesome ad- 
vicein this confidentialletter, dropping, 
as you perceive, the princely pronoun 
we,and taking up the plebeian, but more 
familiar sinzular, much after the man- 
ner of my good friend Frank Jeftrey, 
when he wrote his veracious apology 
to.Coleridge, for havin z caricatured his 
Christabel, in one of those articles 
which have so completely dune up the 
character of the Edinburgh Review: 
but, I think, that my motive is some- 
what better than that of Francis the 
Litile. 

You are acquainted with the nature 
of any malady, and may well wonde: 
how I can possibly survive it in this 
metropolis of pharmacy. It is indeed 
adiffieult thing for a sick man to keep 
alive in a city, where, besides a regu- 
lar vomitory tor doctors of medicine, 
there are at least 417 graduates of phy- 
sic, resident aud stationary, not to 
mention the subordinate rank and file 
ofthe faculty—apothecaries, druggists, 
gculists, aurists, bonesetters, bleeders, 
dentisis, and other guides to health, 
(Destroyers rightlier call’d, and plagues of 

men,) 
if multitudinous ageregations, suf- 
fitient to depopulate the dominions of 
thecdélestial Einperor Kanz-hi, whom 
God'preserve. But practice is eyery 
} ‘and ‘our's is: never to let them 


practise on us. Were an M.D., (al- 
ways excepting my honest old compo- 
tator Jamie Scott, who visits me poet- 
ically, not medically, ani a few others 
of his kidney), to come within a yard 
of me, I should instantly summon the 
whole posse of my household, 


Shoulder my crutch, and shew how heads 
are broke, 

and send him out of the nearest win- 
dow. Iam bad enough; but were I 
to mind the physicians, 1 should have 
been long ago in the bills of mortality, 
which, you know, would be anirrey:a« 
rable loss to the empire. Out of mere 
patriotism, therefore, I resist the docs 
tors. Eating and drinking are’ the 
grand panacea, the elixir vite, and 
never knew one of these whey-faced 
tadpoles, who did not commence ope 
rations by cutting down one or the 
other. Aiter so glaring an absurdity, 
is it any wonder that ‘the breath of 
their lips is destruction—that they slay 
their thousands, after the manner: of 
Sampson, by the wagging of the jaw- 
bone of an ass ? 

Instead of looking over their pot- 
hooks and hangers, therefore, I spend 
my time in writing articles which des 
light the world, or in reading books 
which delight myself. That T have 
perus:d with satistaction your striking 
volumes, you know—the universe in= 
leed knows it. By some accident, not 
worth explaining, your neat little cols 
lection of Sporting Anvedotes; (which 
I had the biitlout of receiving from 
you, with your other admirable works; } 
iad fallen aside until the day before 
yesterday ; but J got held of it in good 
time. I was just seized with a twinge 
of the rheumatism, which was intoles 
rable. I Jay upon my sofa; making 
wry faces, und thinking Cicero and the 
other ancient philosophers, who widin- 
tained that pain was no evil, a’ sét of 
insufferable coxcombs ;—wheri° your 


book, witha lot of othérs, forimyamtisé 
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ment, was brought in and laid before 
me by my lassie. I took it up in’ pre- 
ference to all the rest, and read it with 
gusto, as a certain pimpled lecturer 
would say,—not that he knows the 
meaning of the word, but because it 
makes the ignorant, his principal read- 
ers, imagine that he understands Ita- 
lian. It amused me nota little, though 
many of the stories are old—venerable 
Pierce, with the rust of ancient maga- 
zines upon them—and many more, 
simply cuts from those authentic re- 
gisters of events the newspapers. Yet 
it is a pleasant little book. It revived 
me to read of hunting, fishing, shoot- 
ing, coursing, racing, and the other 
varieties of sporting, which I was once 
able to enjoy. I never was as great a 
sportsman as Nimrod or Colonel Thorn- 
ton, and yet I have ridden in as close 
after the hounds as either of them ; 
and I still reflect with pleasure on 
hearing old,—no matter who, for I 
cannot trust myself to write his name, 
as my eyes are dim from merely think- 
ing of it—on hearing a gay-hearted 
squire exclaim, when I hunted in 
Yorkshire some thirty years ago, “ B 
goles, that there gaffer” (meaning =a) 
“ roides ram! Raddle me, if he be’ant 
a’most as foin a broidel-hond as Yal- 
low Dick, the huntsman ; and may- 
hap, if he takes to it koindly, he may 
be as great a man a’ together.” A pro- 
phecy accomplished rather in a differ- 
ent manner from what the vaticinator 
intended. I was a fair shot, and a to- 
lerable courser. I remember one day— 
but I see that I am beginning to prate 
about myself. Garrulity concerning 
past events is one of the prime charac- 
teristics of old age, as you will find 
mentioned a dozen times in the notes 
of Clarke’s Homer, if you are up to 
reading it. When I began, I did not 
intend to say a word about myself, 
being desirous to call your attention to 
a far different subject, to which I shall 
immediately advert, after remarking 
en passant that stories of thieves, pick- 
ets, blacklegs, &c. ought not to 
mixed up with anecdotes of sport- 
rs See sporting men. Bill Habbers- 
field and Duke Hamilton, the Prince 
of Wales, Major Baggs, and ‘Tom Crib, 
do not agree well together. Non bene 
conveniunt, nec in und sede morantur, 
as Ovid very properly remarks on the 
occasion, in’ a: verse which has’ been 
thus ingeniously translated by Mr Cor- 
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at,— ; i a~fsrgg 
Them chaps there, I would gladly heyy 
dollar, ! Woy 
Don’t take their drink together, by Apolly, 
This, however, is a bagat scarop. 
ly worth noticing ; but I confess I was 
seriously vexed at finding an-article; 
p- 30, &e. in your book, written byw 
Cockney, on the subject of poor Og: 
vanagh, the great Irish fiv er, 
Is it not enough, I exclaimed, that 
these Cockneys write about ‘polities; 
war, law, poetry, drama, without knows 
ing a pinsworth about them, with thé 
most brazen and indomitableassurances 
Are they not satisfied with befouls 
ing by their slaver, or intolerable cox 
ceit, every thing venerable or amiiahlg 
in the country? Are we not pestered 
enough with them elsewhere, withoug 
having them flung in our faces, while 
comfortably reading a book of sporti 
anecdotes? You certainly area 
proper man in your line, Pierce, but 
you cannot have as much experiehoe 
of men and books as I, or you never 
would have polluted your work by.any 
of the impertinent drivellings of this 
fellow, no more than you would have 
put a handful of bay-salt into:you 
punch-bowl, the very idea of whi 
thrills my soul with horror. I deteré 
mined to write to you at once about 
it, and though scarcely able to: hold 
my pen, you see I am putting my deé 
termination into practice. la 
The calm assurance of this article 
altogether astonishes me. Here’s a fél- 
low who talks of playing fives! The 
force of impudence could no farther ga. 
Why, man, he never played a gameat 
it in his life. His ideas could never soar, 
so high: he could as soon fly to: the 
lunar sphere, like Daniel O’Rourke:or 
Astolpho. He has not the spiritite 
engage in any game, which wouldiree 
quire more pluck than is possessed by 
a well-trained shrimp, or a city haber« 
dasher. The little blood he ever had 
in his veins, has been washed away by 
eternal dilutions of tea, by everlasts 
ing decoctions of congo. His hands; 
lord love them, are too pretty for any 
thing, but to wield his pen for the 
purpose of writing venomous tirade’ 
against his King and country, or lacks 
adaisiacal, water-gruel sonnets on the 
terpastoral ruralities of the Serpem! 
tine or Fleetditch. And yet hevhas 
the unparalleled audacity to pid 
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nelius Webb, a poet not to be snetzay 
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abl} | 
hesfeels an. interest.in the ‘honest, 
gul-stirring, thirst-begetting British 

of fives!—-O ! Shame, where is 
your blush ? Any where, says Shame, 


except on the lemon-coloured physi- 
ogvomy of a Cockney. 
ok tepeat, Pierce, that he does not 
even: know many aces there are in 
thegame, and as you understand bet- 
ting more clearly than ratiocination, I 
bet-you Blackwood’s Magazine to the 
dirty work of Hazlit, which is some- 
ing more than Lombard-street to a 
china orange, that he knows no more 
theuse of a hand-ball than he does of a 
hand-grenade. The notion of his going 
ta.a fives-court is in fact ridiculous : 
To my ideas, at least, (if I may defile 
myself by a vile Cockney phrase), it is 
more worthy of laughter than-the most 
etic of Keates’s sonnets, and more 
than that a man cannot wellsay. Just 
think of a poor feckless animal like 
this, crammed full of the vile vapours 
oftea, bread and butter, filthy politics, 
aod. Cockney poetry, standing up to 
a gaine, that requires activity of 
y, dexterity of hand, and 2 pce a 
afeye: Or figure to yourself such a 
creature, summoning up resolution to 
call for a quart of porter to wash down 
the dust, and endeavouring to put the 
honest extract of malt into his perk- 
ed-up muzzle, a depot for such small 
mixtures as hyson or toast-water. 
Why, Pierce, he would faint at the 
sight of the jolly, laughing, cauliflower 
head of that magnanimous liquor. 
Ishall proceed, my dear Egan, to exa- 
mine this article a little, and shew you 
the utter coxcombry and insolence of 
this unfortunate scribbler. Let us be- 
gn withthe beginning. His thirdsen- 
tence is this,—‘‘ It may be said that 
there are things of more importance 
than strikinga ballagainst a wall—there 
arethings, indeed, thatmakemore noise, 
and do as little good, such as making 
war and peace, making speeches and 
answering them,making verses and blot- 
tingthem, making money and throwing 
itaway.” Is it not evident to you, that 
this is a dirty species of slang, my dear 
Pierce, quite different from the bang up 
language of the fancy, of which you are 
thegreat lexicographer ? You see from 
itat once, that the fellow who could 
Write this puppy sentence never had a 
to play fives. On it, Ishail only 
remark, that he is much mistaken if 
ying does not do more gooil 
than writing such poems as Rimini. 
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Ball-playing, or, in hisowa elegant lan- 
guage, J 1e2 ; 
Striking a ball: 
Against a wall, 


exhilayates a man’s spirits, raises no 
blush but the healthy glow of manly 
exercise, and excites no ideas but those 
of good humour and innocence, while 
Rimini is enough to throw a man into 
the horrors ; and I leave it to his own 
conscience to answer what blush it calls 
up, and what ideas i¢ is calculated to 
excite. After this comes on some more 
stuff in praise of fives, which I skip; 
for it is manifest that he is extolling 
what he knows nothing about, just as 
he lauds the Italian poets sometimes. 
We also have a panegyric upon Cava-~ 
nagh, and it must lacerate every soul 
of sensibility, to see that fine fellow of 
an Irishman undergoing the praise of a 
Cockney. I am informed by. a letter 
from a friend in Ireland, that his sur- 
viving family are quite indignant at 
this atrocious libel, and are determined 
to do something on the occasion., His 
poor mother, who is nota woman of 
literary habits, as she is rather unae- 

uainted with the alphabet, on having 
the matter explniond, to her, a task of 
some difficulty, said with much indig- 
nation,—“ Arragh, is that the sort of 
spalpeen who is going a.keening after 
poor Shane? Ohone!—ohone! If, he 
was alive the day, its a fine:kicking he 
would give that bullaboo, for speak- 
ing that fashion about him afterhe was 
dead !” and I am sure you must sym- 
pathize with this hapless Hibernian 
matron. 

But to return to our author. He 
soon finds it imposssible to go on with 
panegyric, and trom mere inability, falls 
to the trade he is best used to, that of 
abusing those who are immeasureably 
above him. Here is a specimen, ff Ca- 
vanagh’s blows were not undecided and 
ineffectual, lumbering like Mr. Words- 
worth’s epic poetry, nor wavering like 
Mr Coleridge's lyric prose, nor short:of 
the mark like Mr Brougharn’s speeches, 
nor void of it like Mr Canning's wit, 
nor foul like the Quarterly, nor Jet 
balls like the: Edinburgh Review.” As 
Wordsworth and Coleridge do not fre- 
quent the Daffy Club, you may net 
have heard that they are two of the 
greatest men in the literary .world— 
such fellows, in short, as Dom Crib or 
Jack Randal in theirown way ,and‘Afaz- 
litt’s criticizing them, is.just.as prime 


gammon as if the Brumagem youth 
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wyee.te state against the champion, or ture, end.on this, as Hamlet 
Alderman Waithman to try a turn up Why, Cavanagh, though a-smart 
with Sutton. And it is no bad joke low indeed, was in no one lincamens 
that this mudlark of Cockaigne takes it of gentlemanly or manly appeatanes, 
into hishead that he patronizes Words- or, to use his Lortship’s own,. 
worth every now aud then, and yet you phrase, in no fundamental features 
see him here talking of his epic poetry, be compared to Lord Castlereaghy 
though I assure you, Pierce, the man but to put this being who prates-af 
never wrote an epic in his life. And his looks in competition with shim, 
then Mr Canning’s wit! O tempora, would be as bail as comparing a. bes 
O mores! I thank you to look at the boon to the Apollo Belvidere. .He 
ass who puts himseif’ up as the judge suspects Mr Croker of having: given 
of wit, and the wit of such a man as him some sharp dressings, and thinky 
Canning. He spits at the Quarterly he bas made a grand hit in returnyby 
for the same reason that a thievish sol- cracking that excellentjokecnhishang, 
dier never can give a good word to the ing eye-brows. ‘Lhe thing isa lie, byt 
Provost Marshal; he has tasted his that, no doubt, in his opinion, enhans 
thong, and still feels his back so sore ced the wit. Poor jackass! As.forMy 
from the castigation, that he caunot Murray’s down looks, | fear there ig 
eventhink of hispunisher without win- some foundation for the charge, but 
cing. As for buily Brougham andthe could cure him ina month. Allhe hay 
Edinburgh, though I am not exactly to dois to take to reading us with might 
in the habit of twisting my bunch of and main ; let him peruse us with ny 
five with theirs, yct I should bea very sated eyes; let him devour us. with 
unfair fellow indeed, if I did notadmit unwearied jaws; let him swallow ng 
that the worthy hero of the “ well down with immeasurable throat; and 
foughten field,” * and little Frank are if that will not clear his countenangey 
much too decent out-and-outers to be put jollification and delight into hig 
carped at by such a sneaking coster- face, and lift his eyes from the perie 
monger as this knight of the white sul of the base earth, there is no truth 
feather. in man. I am anxious he should do 
. Again, he brings in how “ politi- this, for he is really one of the best and, 
Gians wonder to see the balance of Eu- most honourable fellows in the world; 
rope suspended in Lord Castlereagh’s though no astronomer. Let himire» 
face, and admire the trophies of the ficct seriously on my advice, ifhé 
British navy under Mr Croker’s hang- should hear it, taking warning by the 
ing brew. Now Cavanagh was as wordsof cll Merrythought: ‘I have 
goed a looking man as the noble lord, seen,” says that worthy elder, ‘ a men 
and a much -better than the Right come by my door, with a serious facein: 
Honourable Secretary. Hehadaclear, a black cloak, without a hat-band, cars 
countenance, end did not look rying his head as if he looked for pinsan| 
sideways or down, like Mr Murray the the s¢rvet; I have looked out of the wine 
bookseller.” Now, for God’s sake, did dow half a year after, and have spied 
pe ever hear such impertinence?—Is that man’s head upon London Bridges 
thinking of his own principles, or which would be a sad end for Mr Mutes 
of: Mr Leigh Hunt, with his coming- ray, and wou'd spread woe and constet 
up mouth, and his “ showery smile,” nation amony the bright literary lami-} 
and his‘ clipsome waist,” and his nariesof AlbemarleStreet. Butseriouss 
*€ nose lightsomely brought down from ly, Pierce, I leave it to you ‘f this rnffiaty 
@ forehead of clear-spirited thought,” personality be not altozether abomina» 
axl. his, washerwoman air, and his ble; moreparticularlyif yourefleet, that 
whole. phisioguomy redolent of con- the gang of which this Cockney is: the; 
laarten this animal, I say, whose prime swell, are the most sore, touchy 
appearance puts you in mind of the thin-skinned abortions conceivablé/ 
Serpentine, aud the Indicator, the Ex- Were any of my friends, Adam Oech» 
aminer, and Heigh-ho-nonny, little lenschlaeger, the great Danish drameaer 
Johnny, and other vile slops, has he tist, for instance, to drop a word about 
the consummate assurance to talk of [fazlitt’staccbeinzasthick studdedwith 
e’s,,looks;! Compare him with pimplesasatumblerofsoda wateriswith! 
Castlereagh! Look uponthispic- air-bubbles,or to hint that John Keatem 
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*. See the close of Mr Detiinan’s speech on St Caroline. 
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smart hand at a glyster, you have 
hstiéa what a Dithestotle eeacdlking 
ald be sent forth from all the tiny 
miholes where these animals burrow. 
They abuse and libel the most digni- 
fed characters in the empire; the 
King, the clergy, the nobles, the men 
jlustrious in war, policy, or literature 
and think they have a carte blanche 
for 99 doing; but they themselves— 
soor devils that they are—must for- 
goth be sacred characters, like the old 
Roman tribunes—not to be touched. 
Itis lez majesté of Cockaigne to laugh 
at the ridiculous persons, or the ridi- 
¢ilous minds of any of its inhabi- 
tants ;- but in their brutal doggrel or 
(aticatures, they nay picture our King 
és @ beast, or our bishops as pimple- 
posed debauchees, or, as in articles 
like this, may upbraid Mr Croker with 
hanging eye-brows, and Mr Murray 
with downcast looks. Is not this 
gross and stupid assurance? Mr Mur- 
rly is an upright and honourable 
man, of sound principles in church 
and state—that I shail say of him, 
though he and I are a little cool at 
at—and on account of those very 
principles, he is attacked with sneering 
onality. What the principles or 
characters of the Cockney authors are, 
Lneed not say ; but if any one happen 
tothink they are not entirely exempt 
from ridicule, the whole flock bristle 
up their feathers at once, put them- 
selves into the most comic attitudes of 
turkey-cock defiance, and begin gob- 
bling with indefatigable bill. Of this, 
Pierce, you have most probably never 
heard, as these dunghill birds are not 
much known beyond their own roosts, 
exeept by such people as myself, 
who now and then condescend to cast 
an eye on the poultry, just to pluck 
ove or other of them, to make a feast 
for the honest people of the realm ; 
but I assure you it is the fact, and 
what is your candid opinion of such 
conduct H 
‘Let me take another sample of this 
precious article. ‘‘ As Mr Peel made it 
a qualification of the present Speaker, 
Mr Manners Sutton, that he was an 
ex¢zlient moral character, 80 Jack Ca- 
vanagh was a zealous Catholic, and 
could ‘not be prevailed on to eat meat 
on’ Friday, the day on which he died.” 
lam not a Roman Catholic, yet I can- 
wt feel any thing but contempt for a 
man,-who could thus sneer at one of 
the most solennn ordinances of that re= 
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ligion ; nor’am I particularly given to 
fasting, but I do not forget that it was 
one of the practices of the primitive 
church—for which, to be sure, this 
heartless buffoon’ does not care a far 
thing. That he should vent a point- 
less sarcasm on Mr Peel and the Speak- 
er, is only natural—they are gentle- 
men, and of course honoured by his 
hostility, and accordingly I shall say 
nothing of that. 

I reaily am tired of exposing this 
piece of blackguardism, which yet is 
only six pages long, and after quoting 
one more passage, shall fling it from 
me in disgust. ‘ Powell is at present 
the keeper of Fives Court, and we 
might have recommended to him for 
a motto over his door, ‘ Who enters 
here forgets himself, his country, and 
his friends.’ And the best of it is; 
that by the calculation of the odds, 
none of the three are worth remem-~ 
bering.” True it is, indeed, that this 
heartless scribbler has forgotten his 
country. Take up any of his trash, no 
matter of what date, and you will 
find abundant proofs of his utter Anti- 
English spirit. Not a ruffian, great or 
small, can lift his head, or ‘raise his 
tongue or pen against England, or Eng- 
lish interests, at home or abroad, but 
is sure of being eulogized by him ; not 
a scoundrel can join in a ery of revolu- 
tion, robbery, and murder, in any quar 
ter of the globe, without being extolled. 
as a patriot, or canonized as a martyr. 
Y ou will find Buonaparte, and his huff 
cap marshals, held forth as invincible,’ 
eveninthemiddleofrunaway defeat and- 
ruin; you will find our n:tional heross 
vilified, and our victories, from Trafal-‘ 
gar to Waterloo, depreciated and slan= 
dered. ‘There every un-English senti- 
ment is carefally treasured up; radical 
ism isrecommended, assassination pane= 
gyrized. I wonder not, therefore, at his- 
saying he does not think it worth while 
to remember his country ; but I utterly 
disbelieve him when he informs us that 
it is among the honest recreations ‘of 
the Fives Court that he has Jost’ his 
memory. I know that he never-mixed 
in any such manly sports ; and'T know 
also, that country is always forgottén™ 
by those who have the misfortune oF 
wallowing in the sloughs of his much- 
be-praised Jacobinism. Whether he 
has any friends or not, I cannot ‘say >” 
but if the rule nosertur-a socio, (which 
being interpreted, Pierce, signifies, 
Tell mé with whom: thot goest, and T 
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will thee how thou doest,) be a good 
one, they must be little worth remem- 
bering indeed. Washerwomen, I sus- 

, are his chief associates ; but Iam 
inclined to think he has no friends, or 
they would hardly suffer him to make 
wich an ass of himself as he does, when 
he goes about speaking of Homer with- 
out knowing a letter of Greek. 

I believe I need not say any more on 
the subject. I flatter myself I have 
slaughtered the Cockney with ease and 
affluence. I have kicked the turnspit 
out of the ring, and he will not be able 
to shew his face there for six months 
at least. I have shewn his appalling 
assurance in pretending that he knows 
any thing about Fives playing—his 
unequalled audacity in attempting to 
panegyrize it—his want of feeling to- 
wards poor Cavanagh—hisinsolent per- 
sonality towards respectable persons— 
and his total heartlessness throughout. 
What can a man do more? You may 
ask, Pierce, why I have thought it 
worth my while to write so long a let- 
ter about so contemptible a fellow ; to 
which I answer, first, because 1 wish 
you well, and am desirous that you 
should thrust this garbage out of your 
book without delay. Believe me, it is 
a disgrace to any decent man’s book, as 
Ihave sufficient! shewn already. And, 
secondly, it would give me inexpressi- 
ble grief, were the Cockney crew to be 
at all read by the Fancy. The a 
of Britain are part and parcel of her 
fame, and must, of necessity, be loyal 
—they must be downright Tories, like 
myself. Every brave and honest man 
in the kingdom should, in fact, be a 
Tory; and unless I deceive myself, 
the valiant heroes of the ring are, to a 
man, ready to throw a crossbuttock in 
honour of Church and State. Rich- 
mond, a great authority, I know, is 
jocose on the clergy at times ; but it 
is only in jest, for his principles, as you 
can testify, Pierce, are sound, firm as 
Ailsa’s rock. We must allow for his 
Transatlantic education, and for his 
having been born under the auspices 
of adivine, which may make him think 
he has a right to take a little liberty 
with the cloth. No Whigs are pugi- 
lists ; they have not the heart to shake 
a fist, or even to write a good boxing 
article. Tom Moore, a mighty clever 
little fellow, is the only one who tries 
it; but though some of his hits are 
amusing enough, you sec that he has 


: CMareh 
not the matter at heart ; puis dna py 
litics always rising up ‘to spoil 
sporting effect, Compare’ the’ i 
his slang things, with Odoherty’s }4: 
pers on Boxiana in Blackwood,’ 
will see our infinite ng ti 
ong may the Fancy keep free fron 
the contamination of the Cockney¢! 
Long may they be ready to chaunt at 
elegant stanzas as your own: ' 


*T was on the plains of Waterloo, 90... 

Old England proved her valour true, 

Where Shaw, he nine Frenchmen sley 
Which many there did see | 


Long may they have a hand to spar 
to level a plebeian, who would unden 
value that immortal victory, and the 
glorious general who floored, not by 
good luck, as Tom Moore sings, but 
by British talent, and British bravery, 
the first swell of France, the prime one, 
who milled, not us indeed, for that 
never was in his breeches, but almost 
all the game menof the Continent. In. 
deed, the late behaviour of the Cock- 
ney rabble, instigated by such pestilent 
scribblers as Hone, Wooler, Wager-of- 
battle Thelwall, and others of that riff. 
raff brotherhood, to the Duke, would 
be enough to make a fair man for ever 
forswear Radicalism. What would 
Tom Crib say to a parcel of scoundrels, 
who mustered together to assail one 
man, and he, too, one of the greatest 
glories of England? Would not he 

them a gang of base poltroons ; 
and look upon any fellow who would 
have the villainy to praise their con- 
duct with ineffable contempt ? I swear 
he would. This one trait of their cha- 
racter, will enable you, Pierce, to ap- 
preciate this fellow’s ability for writing 
sporting articles. It shews that he does 
not even understand fair play. 

I must apologize, dear Egan, for 
sticking you for treble postage ; but 
I cannot get a frank, as all our Scots 
Members of both Houses, are attend- 
ing their duty in Parliament, where I 
hope they will exert themselves to 
keep the igs out of power. 
immense mouths that half-starved 
gang are opening for the loaves and 
fishes! Read the last article of the 
last Edinburgh Review, on Parlia- 
mentary Reform, and you will see 
with half an eye, that the poor devil 
who wrote it (entre nous Peter Moore) 
is absolutely ravenous. hes- 
vens! just think what 4 knife and 
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fork ‘Tierney would play, and Sir John 
rt would do very well for a man 
f his. inches. Then there are the 
small-deer, the animalcules, Creevey, 
‘instance, or Kit Hutchinson, or 
ambton, whom. Peter, the reviewer, 
compares for talents to Mr Pitt (upon 
my honour, I am not humbuggin 
iu) in.a parallel after the manner o 
Ptutarch, all opening their muzzles, 
18 and yelping for their little messes of 
oe prog. But they will be disappointed : 
158 and, in truth, I pity them ; for hunger 
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27th February, 1821. 


P.S. This letter is confidential : do 
not shew it to any body. If you see 
any one attempting to read it, you 
ought to give him a salute a la Randal. 
Before I close my letter, I may ask you, 
was it a Cockney who wrote for you 
the Pigeon-shooter’s Glee: I suspect 
it from the rhyme of these lines : 
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Cockneys if you love me. I am, my 
dear Egan, your’s, affectionately, 

- Norta. 























% j# 2 horrible sensation. 

es Adieu, Pierce: rest you merry.— No game laws can ever thwart us, 

ute Keep writing books that will stir up No Qui Tams, or Habeas Corpus. 

oT. the old English spirit,—but avoid the 

he fl | 

by ’ ! 

ut THE SOLDIER'S FUNERAL. 
, 

“ What had’st thou done to sink so peacefully to rest ? 

at CHILDE Haro.p. 

st 


Cam ty he died, the gallant youth, 
When still’d was demon War’s commotion, 
When summer’s trees were green, and smooth 
The surface of the ocean : 
Well for his sake may Friendship weep, 
Weep that, when battle toils were done, 
When Glory’s wreath was bravely won, 
Too swiftly should descend his sun, 
O’er being’s western steep ! 


I heard the roll of muffled drum— 

I heard the bugle’s lonely wailing— 
As to the church-yard they were come 

With honours nought availing ; 
I saw the sad procession move, 

With arms reversed, and looks of woe— 

The pall, the bearers moving slow— 

The sword, and helm with plumes of snow, 
The coffin-lid above. 


OOS Se Ge te Fe 


Prancing along with hoof of pride, 
Unconscious of the sad disaster, 
Unmounted, led on either side, 
Behind its ancient master, 
The gallant war-horse followed ; oft 
‘0 battle had he borne his lord, 
Nor started at the flashing sword, 
When trumpets sung, when cannon roar’d, 
And smoke-clouds gloom’d aloft. 





Then slowly, ’mid the new-dug ground, 
1 saw the ‘sable bier descending ; 
Ti The grave fill’d up—his comrades round 
lesa Vf With heads uncover’d, bending ; 
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The Soldier's Funeral 


In pensive mood F turn’d away, 


And from the mournful seene did‘ steal— 


Full sad and sore my heart did feel, 
As thrice I heard the volley peal 
Above his senseless clay ! 


Yes! there they left him ;—daisies grow 

Upon the turf that wraps his bosom, 

And round the evening breezes strew 
The hawthorn’s silver blossom ; 

He hears no more the clarion sound— 
No more the helmet decks his head— 
No more, in love, by him are led 
His gallant troop,—but, in his stead, 


Cie, 
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Another now is found ! 


Yes! all must die, and pass away— 

The fair—the noble—and the brave ! 
*Tis desolate—I dare not stay 

To hear the breeze sigh o’er the grave !— 
Well may the lonely bosom ache, 

To mark the grey sepulchral stone, 

And hear the melancholy moan, 

As the long grass and weeds upon 
The church-tower’s summit shake ! 


A. 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE LESS FAMILIAR LATIN CLASSICS. 
No. V. 


Ausonius. 


To CuristorHEeR Norru, Esa. 


Dear Sir, 

Tue works of D. Magnus Ausonius 
being good in themselves, have, I think, 
this further merit, that much of them 
is unlike all other Latin classical poe- 
try. He is one of the most modern of 
the Roman poets, having flourished 
during the reign of the Emperor Gra- 
tian ; and he certainly strikes me as 
being by far the most modern in his 
style and turn of sentiment. Clau- 
dian, though later, is much more 
classical in his air. The heavy Pru- 
dentius, too, is more “ the antique 
Roman” than Ausonius, whose verses, 
for the most part, remind one of Pri- 
or, Swift, and the lighter poets of 
the period between Charles the Se- 
cond and the accession of the House 
of Hanover. He deals in those pro- 
ductions, which an ingenious and 
amiable man strikes off, with little 
expence of labour, thought, or deep 
feeling. It would seem, from the first 
of his Edyllia, that Ausonius was a 
Trinitarian Christian. He does not 

1 


shew, however, the slightest intoler- 
ance of the fancies of the “ elegant 
mythology of his heathen neighbours,” 
a species of moderation, probably, a 
little uncommon at that time. It is 
difficult to give any accurate descrip- 
tion of the miscellaneous efforts of his 
Muse. His Epigrammata remind one 
sometimes of Martial, sometimes of 
Catullus, and sometimes of Waller or 
Prior. A few are whimsically written 
in alternate lines of Latin and Greek. 
His Epistles are those of a “ gentle- 
man who writes with ease,” and some 
of them are of that half-humorous, 
half-trifling cast, which characterizes 
the rhyming letters between Swift and 
Delany. Of his Ephemeris, or the 
events of a day, the idea is much bet- 
ter than the execution. In short, he 
seems to have been a good man, of an 
elegant mind and an excellent disposi- 
tion, and far fonder of panegyric than 
satire, as witness his Professores, his 
Cesares, his Sapientes, his Parentalia, 
and his Clare Urbes, or ‘* Goodly Ci- 
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ties,” as it might be rendered. , Like are: sometimes, wonderfully neat and 
Horace, he has, with more |pleasantry, most, elegantly pointed. As for the 
a vein of good sense and good temper, purity of his Latinity, I most willing- 


which will often obtain him, readers, ly leave 
when authors of more exalted genius judges. 
are neglected. His turns of expression 





that to be settled by better 
I am, 
T. D. 


AUSONIUS TO PAULINUS. 


Epistle xxv. 


Four letters now, my friend, thou hast, 
Each more complaining than the last, 
And though I lack new phrase to tell 
How long I’ve loved thee, and how well,— 


And thus, so gently, jog thy sloth, 


Still to reply, I find thee loth, 
As if thou had’st no time to spend 
Upon the letter of a friend. 


Have I deserved, Paulinus, say, 
This thankless and unkind delay, 
Or dost thou curb thy wishes in, 
Remorseful for some secret sin, 
Determined to continue dumb, 

As penance, for a year to come ? 


This between friends >—Why, even foes 


Are civil till they ge’ ‘ows, 

And, often ere th o fight, 

Will say “ good mc or * good night ;” 
For why should Mar rl his banners 


Against well-breeding anu good manners ? 
Nay, e’en the very stocks and stones, 


Paulinus, have respondent tones, 


And if you bid a cave “ good bye,” 


A civil echo makes reply. 


As for the groves, they are what folk call, 
Who like fine words, *‘ exceeding vocal ;” 
Your sea-shore rocks, too, are great gabblers, 
And streamlets are notorious babblers. 


I’ve heard a buzzing hold, for hours, 


With busy-body bees and flowers, 


And Midas, that half-witted Vandal, 
Found reeds a good deal prone to scandal ; 
As for the wind and pines, they'll sing 


And quaver, too, like any thing. 


Ay! puzzle some that have reliance 
Both on their voices and their science, 





The very serpent has his hiss ; 


Take this, in short, Paulinus, 
** Nature throughout, abhors a dumm 
Beasts, birds, and bats, are proofs o 


from me, 


f this, 


The proverb goes, that fish are mute, 


But wise philosophers dispute, 


And tell you, with a knowing wink, 
‘© Not so mute, maybe, as you think.” 


The hoarse tragedian, if he fears 


His bawling may not split your cars, 
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Stamps when he thinks his voice is wanting, 
And gets the boards to help his ranting. 

I pass your cymbals and your trumpet, 

And drum that grumbles when you thump it ; 
And, quite as garrulous, I pass 

Your timbrels of the noisy brass, 

That at Dodona still cry clang, 

Nor take, in peace, one single bang. 


Paulinus, you have grown so dumb, 
That those who know not whence you come 
Will all agree to think it likely, 
You are a burgher of Amycle ! * 
If, like Sigalion, Egypt’s god, 
You'll only wink, or sign, or nod, 
And give a sinecure to tongue, 
Can folks but wonder why ‘twas hung ? 


Come, come,—I know you're sorry ;—shame 
At once both feels and causes blame ; 
The more your sluggishness you see 
The longer it is like to be.— 
But can’t you send a word or two 
Just barely to say, “ how d’ye do?”— 
They shall pass freely for a letter, a 
** Health to my friend,” and “ yours, &c. ;” 
I ask you not to fill the sheet, 
Talk, like love-cyphers, short and sweet. 


It never was my way, God knows, 
To like a friend because he’d prose, 
Nor do I think it less a curse 
Because my friend can prose in verse. 
Write for the prize in pithy brevity, 
And, ten to one, but we shall give it you ; 
E’en try to rival the gruff Spartans 
Who play’d so dextrously their part once, 
And capp’d a tedious king’s long scrawl 
With but one letter—that was all. 
Strive like Pythagoras to teach, 
Who never wasted time in speech, 
But sent all syllogisms to pot, 
With “ this is so,” and “ this is not ;” 
A golden rule to disentangle 
An argument that’s grown a wrangle, 
A way for all it may not suit 
To get the worst in a dispute. 


His affability is small 
Who never says a word at all, 
But he who cuts his speeches short, 
We like him all the better for’t ; 
And take my word, Paulinus, would ye, 
To be a genial fav’rite, study, 
I do believe the secret lies 
Midway, between two contraries, 





® This joke is founded upon a law of great severity, which the citizens of Amycde 
passed against propagators of false or unpleasant news. 
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And that, the keystone of the matter, 

Is neither to be dumb nor chatter. 
’Tis plain (you'll tell me) that I shew 
A road I never mean to go ;— 

How nearly the extremes will touch 

Of saying nothing and too much. 

You cannot into speech be wrung, 

Nor I compell’d to hold my tongue ; 
Yet these varieties, we see, 

But serve to pester you and me. 


Still,—let no snowy Pyrenees, 
Paulinus, thus your kindness freeze, 
Nor all the shades that round you lie 
Make you forget our friendly sky. 
Would all the plagues e’er pester’d Spain 
Might rise and pester her again ; 
Depend on’t I'd feel no objection 
Should Carthage make a resurrection, 
And set once more, to rouse your fears, 
Old Hannibal about your ears— 
Believe me, I should think it glorious 
To hear that the old rogue Sertorius 
Again on earth his nose had thrust, 
Resolved upon another dust. 


Your country’s honour, and mine own, 
Prop of the senate and the throne, 
Shall rocky Calagorris have— 

Or Bilboa—your forgotten grave,— 
Shall parch’d Ilerda refuge give, 
Whose thirsty river scarce can live ? 
—Your country saw your early rise, 
And let her close your dying eyes, 
Nor the hot sands of distant Spain 
Those honour’d bones, at last, contain. 
Oh! may he, who could recommend 
Unsocial silence to my friend, 

Ingrate, ne’er have it in his choice, 
For any good to use his voice ; 

Grant Heav’n he never may be found, 
To share the joys that spring from sound. 
For him may poet raise no strain— 
For him no nightingale complain— 
No groves resound—no breezes sigh— 
No echoes liquidly reply— 
Deserted—poor—may he be placed 
Upon some lonely, barren, waste, 

Or ’mid untrodden mountains, where 
No sound disturbs the savage air, 
Sad, voiceless may he wander on, 

As did, of old, Bellerophon.— 

But I have done ;—and now extend 
Indulgence to thy chyming friend ;— 
And oh! Paulinus, he would fain 
That his rough hewn Beeotian strain 
Might have the fortune to recall 
A real poet to us all. 
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Translations from the less familiar Latin Classics. 


THE TRUE MISTRESS. 


Wild friend, a mistress ought to be 
One who out-chatters even thee, 
Light, handsome, petulant and young, 
Nor sparing or of Fond or tongue, 
One who may carry off the laurel, 
Victorious, when you chance to quarrel, 
Or, if she happen to be routed, 

Will kiss and think no more about it ; 
For if you take a prudent dame, 
Chaste, mild, accessible to shame,— 
Say what you please—upon my life, 
She is no mistress, but—your wife. 


VENUS ANADYOMENE. 


This is Apelles’ work. See Venus rise 

Sprung from the sea, to captivate the skies, 

See, with her taper fingers how she presses 

The briny dew drops from her humid tresses ; 
This let her two celestial rivals see, 

And they shall say—“‘ Venus, we yield to thee.” 


TO GALLA. 


Galla—midst other moving things, 
Remember I have often said, 

That Time, though aged, had his wings, 
And thou would’st find how fast he fled. 


Yet vainly, to persuade I strove ; 
In youths short summer thou wast cold, 
Although the girl that will not love, 
However youthful—still is old. 


But Time, though beauty he hath ta’en, 
Will recollection leave behind, 

And now thou wishest back again 
The days in which thou wast so blind. 


Oh! well I read that sadness, when 
I see it settle on thy brow ; 

Thou wouldst that thou wert young as then, 
Or that thou hadst been kind as now. 


Though ‘tis a vain, unreal fire, 

Compar’d with that those hours inspir’d, 
Though ’tis not that I now desire, 

So much, as that I once desir’d,— 


Grieve not ;—and if we speak of this, 
Let us but bring each former scene, 
To try to sweeten that which is 
By thoughts of that which might have been 
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REPLY TO MR BARKER. 


Dear CHRISTOPHER, 

1 am not a facetious gentleman, but a 
very plain man, who was so struck by 
the critical sagacity of Cecilius Metel- 
jus, that I could not refrain from ex- 
pressing it in print. Nor can I even 
conjecture the meaning of Mr Barker, 
when he accuses me of having pro- 
nounced an Harveian oration against 
him. However, as he assures me that 
[ have mistaken my man, I am ready 
to retract my guess, for you may re- 
member it was nothing more ; and I 
am sorry that Mr Barker feels annoyed 
at so trifling a circumstance. I never 
made any attack on him, but merely 
conjectured that it was he who wrote 
in the disguise of Cecilius, from the 
dexterity and freedom displayed by that 
writer in the use of the scissors, for 
which we all know Mr B. is so famous ; 
and a very excellent accomplishment 
for a lexicographer it is. This then 
should satisfy Mr Barker ; so let him 
no longer be one of those who /e@so do- 
luere Metello. It were unfair if I did 
not add, that in spite of my facetious- 
ness, the said Cecilius is a respectable 
scholar, and somewhat of a wag in his 
way, as his Greek squib on Jeffrey, a 
very neat little mock-hervic (which, 
ut obiter dicam, some of your contribu- 
tors ought to translate for you) can tes- 
tify ; but I think all will agree that he 
was peculiarly deserving of my pane- 
gyric, for his authentication of your 
Hore Scandice. 

Mr Barker calls my attention to the 
second part of his Aristarchus Anti- 
Blomfieldianus, and recommends it as 
a proper butt for the exercise of my 
wit. It very probably is a fit subject 
for such a purpose ; and I shall cer- 
tainly read it, as I have read the first 
part ; but whether I shall be droll on 
the occasion or not, is known only to 
the fates. Of this he may be sure, that 
there is no one who more sincerely de- 
sires that the great work in which he 


is engaged may be executed in a mane 
ner worthy of our national literature ; 
and also that I think he brings with 
him many om in qualifications to his 
task, although I agree with the Quar- 
terly Reviewer in nearly all his objec- 
tions. His answer is rather a censure 
on Dr Blomfield (for which purpose 
he has even gone so far out of his way, 
as to translate some dull and forgotten 
German criticisms on that accomplish- 
ed scholar’s works) than a defence of 
his manner of editing Thes.—Valpy, in 
my opinion, hasacquitted himself much 
better in the little pamphlet, which he 
has served up with the last number. 
Still, however, the main charge, unne- 
cessary rambling and prolixity, is un- 
answered. Indeed I do not recollect 
any objection which has received a full 
reply ; but the book will be a great de- 
pot of Greek after all. 

I now make my bow to Mr Barker, 
and shall not omni him again, unless 
I have strong cause. In case he wishes 
to call on me, Iam ready,at a moment’s 
notice, to march, caligatus in agros, 
and scatter Harveian orations as he calls 
them, upon him 6% 74 @vadx»; but if 
not, I shall remain under my own vine 
and fig-tree, at quiet and secure, like 
the men of Laish. But let him not be 
a blood-thirsty Danite, to come and 
disturb me, er perhaps I shall not give 
my throat to the edge of the sword as 
easily as these children of the Gentile. 

I remain, 
Dear Sir, 
Your’s sincerely, 
A Constant Reaper, 
Lonpon, March 3, 1821. 


P.S.—In my former letter, for “ the 
most doctriniacal Seidlerus,” read, meo 
iculo, “‘ the most dochmiacal Seid- 
erus.” That most facete scholar be- 
ing particularly sublime upon the doch- 
mius. 
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Mr Epiror, toy 

Knowince that you take an interest 
in every thing relating to the arts, that 
is passing in ‘this’ metropolis, it may 
not, perhaps, prove unacceptable to 
you to receive, for insertion in your 
excellent Magazine, a few casual ob- 
servations, which I have been induced 
to throw together, on the re-opening 
of the above annual and national ex~- 
hibition. I shall premise my remarks 
by stating, that, in speaking of its va- 
rious performances, I shall constantly 
bear in mind the real views of the Go- 
vernors in founding the Institution, 
and shall consider the British Gallery 
as‘ established for the professed pur- 
pose of encouraging the higher depart- 
ments of painting. It may perhaps 
appear, at first sight, very difficult to 
assign any adequate reason for its ha- 
ving so completely failed of producing 
the effects which were so fondly anti- 
cipated by its liberal and enlightened 
a and by the public at large ; 
t on taking a retrospective view of 
its annual exhibitions of modern art, 
and of the species of encouragement 
that has been afforded, the difficulty 
is solved, as it will be found that the 
latter, probably from the taste of the 
day, has been chiefly bestowed upon 
works that ought never to have found 
admission into an institution, origi- 
nally intended to promote the highest 
branches of the profession. There are 
other exhibitions, in which ingenious 
uctions, in the inferior depart- 
ments of the art, may be seen to ad- 
vantage ; but in the one in question, 
the line of exclusion should have been 
as strictly drawn as it ought to have 
been rigidly adhered to. ‘True it is, 
that a good deal of money is annually 
expended at the British Gallery, but it 
is wrongly directed ; and when we look 
at the pictures which are generally 
purchased, they will be found to con- 
sist Of subjects almost exclusively be- 
longing to the lowest description of 
art, which, however excellent in their 
kind, may be bought, throughout all 
eternity, without promoting one jot 
the higher departments of design. The 
old-established maxim, in domestic 
economy, that, “if the pence be taken 
care of, the pounds will take care of 


themselves,” should be completely re- 
verséd in matters of art ; for, as Sir 
Joshua Reynolds has well remarked in 


(Matty 


d tinge 
London, Jdarch 6, 189." 
his first lecture, “‘ If the higher, arts of 
ign flourish, the inferior, ends, will 
be.answered of course.” |; 
that,ina public exhibition, it ig imp 
sible to inform the public as to,whay 
it ought to direct its encouragement, 
nor is it becoming, in an individual, ty 
censure any plans for theypromotion gf 
the fine arts, which a body of nobles 
men and gentlemen have deemed, mast 
conducive to their advancement, J, 
merely wish to suggest it to the, 
dour and discernment of these distin, 
guished personages, whether the medg 
in which the British Gallery is.at,pne, 
sent filled, may not havea positive, 
tendency to lead the public taste'to the 
fostering of trifles, rather than. to, fig 
its attention on the nobler purposes af 
art. It is not encouragement thatii 
wanted chiefly in this country, ;hug 
that its encouragement should beidix 
rected into proper channels ; and Jiwil} 
venture to assert, that if one picture 
only of real excellence, or even of ging, 
mise, in the higher walks of paintingy 
were yearly purchased by the; Direen 
tors, with a view of gradually forming 
a National Gallery, it would do more 
for the perfection of arts in: generals 
than all the sums that are annually exe 
pended on inferior productions, whi 
as they are now applied, only tendo 
promote the most lamentable,ofy all 
consummations in art—mediocrity and 
common-place !|— in 
These charges, I am fearful,«may 
be applied with more than usual. jute 
tice to the collection of pictures: now 
exhibiting at the Gallery. Theis. 
tempts at historical, or poetical! comb 
position, are far from numerous; and 
are extremely feeble ; and even the 
fire and talents of Mr Hilton ‘appent 
to have been completely paralyzedia 
his picture of “ Penelope recognising 
Ulysses.” Mr Hayter’s “ Venusconts 
plaining to Mars,” is yet morerum 
successful; and the only picture 
the Gallery that possesses any. daimte 
attention, in the historical style, is the 
original sketch of Chevy Chace, by the 
late Mr Bird, which is preferable even 
to his celebrated finished picture of the 
same subject. The rest of the exhibi- 
tion is chiefly filled by such subjects 
as “ Dead Game,”—** Dueks from 
Nature,’—** Fruit,”—*‘ V 
and “ Still Life,” &c. &. with «due 
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inkling of Hebes, Cupids,-and Ve- 
nuses.. It is, howerer, but fair to add, 


that many of Ore “oe ve sub- 
ieets are painted with great uity 
iy nitive One of the best, and be- 
longing possibly to’ a somewhat supe~ 
a tee ib fr Sharp’s “ Broken 
Window,” the story of which is ad- 
mitably told, and the picture extreme- 
! well inted. The two. slight 
Poe , by Mr Wilkie, certainly add 
nothing to his well-acquired fame, and 
it'is'to be regretted that this very emi- 
nent artist appears insensibly depart- 
ing from that simplicity and truth, 
which so highly distinguished his ear- 
lpeompositions. In the inferior de- 
tments of art, the most prominent 
exhibitor in the Gallery is unques- 
tioably Mr Landseer, whose admira- 
ble compositions of animals can scarce- 
ly be spoken of too highly, for their 
spirit, fidelity, or painting. If any 
fault is to be found, it arises from 
their possessing too great a similarity 
to the animals of Snyders and Reu- 
bes, which, however excellent in 
their kind, cannot be followed as 
guides, with «such confidence as the 
productions of nature herself. Mr 
Landseer has quite strength enough 
to draw from the fountain-head at 
once, without condescending to follow 
any one, in a style in which it is evi- 
dent he is formed to go before. In the 
same walk of art, there is an extreme- 
ly good picture by Mr M. T. Ward, 
not very felicitously termed ‘“‘ the 
Painful Bite ;” but the thought is a 
happy one, and the subject is repre- 
sented with great truth and humour. 
Many other pictures, of the same class, 
might be added, which reflect consi- 
derable credit on their respective paint- 
ers, but all are unfortunately mispla- 
ced in an Institution purposely esta- 
blished for the enco ment of the 
higher walks of art. landscapes, 
for the most part, are confined to 
the mere representation of individual 
places ; but there is one splendid ex- 
ception in the “‘ Wood-scene at Even- 
ing,” by Mr ee Barrett, (the 
son of the celebrated painter of that 
name) which unites, with great. truth 


and: beauty of colour, ‘of the 

highest excellencies of this delightful 

( t of painting. This art- 

ist has been, for the: last few years, 

y rising into public notice, 

and ‘there is little doubt that, by a 
Vox. VIII. * 
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strict perseverance in the course he has 
hitherto pursued, his industry, knqw- 
ledge, and unassuming worth, will be 
finally crowned with success, and ge- 
neral estimation. 

Before I conclude, Mr Rditor, I 
have to speak of an uncommon. pro+ 
duction, that adorns the Gallery, 
which has burst upon us with all the 
splendour of a meteor—I allude to the 
picture of Belshazzar’s Feast, paint- 
ed by Mr J. Martin, a gentleman who 
has, for some years, been known to 
artists and to the public for the ori- 
age and force of his conceptions, 
as well as for many other excellencies 
in his art.—It is difficult to criticise a 
production which in itself must be con- 
sidered as almost unique; still more 
difficult is it to assign the precise style 
of art to which it can be said to: be-« 
long—It is neither strictly architectu- 
ral, nor historical, nor poetical,, but 
partakes somewhat, and in almost equal 
degrees, of all—The whole. forms one 
grand scenic representation, where no- 
thing is seen in detail, but every thing 
in masses admirably managed, and 
adapted to express the general grada- 
tions of surprise, confusion, and con~ 
sternation, with which the different 
portions of the multitude are supposed 
to be impressed, according to their 
proximity, or remoteness, from the 
warning and terrible vision on the 
wall: No single figure, however, will 
bear the test of examination either with 
respect to drawing, character, or ex- 
pression,—nor was it pa the art- 
ist’s intention that they should; his 
object seems to have been to give the 
grand general features merely, of a 
mighty assemblage of people . placed 
under unusual circumstances of terror, 
without entering into individual dis- 
tinctions—In short, the figures can on- 
ly be looked on as accompaniments to 

e scene, and ought not to be regard- 
ed as historical, any more than those 
introduced in the landscapes of Wil- 
son or Claude Lorraine.—It is perfect- 
ly ridiculous, therefore, to consider the 
picture as an attempt at the highest 
styles of art--The elass to which it 
more properly belongs is the ornament- 
al ; and, considering it in this point of 
view, it may probably be. fairly looked 
upon as one of the greatest and most 
original efforts that pees made in 
this. country for. years, . 
tion of the ousiueastarnh part of the 
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design, and its masterly ‘execution, 
form unquestionably the great excel- 
lence of the picture, notwithstanding 
the monotonous and heavy effect pro- 
duced, from the whole of the build- 
ings being apparently composed of red 

nite; a defect that might easily 

ve been remedied by a judicious 
mixture of black and white marble, 
particularly about the throne and the 

nd flight of steps that ascends to 
t ; whether this would have been cor- 
rect, in point of historical fact, is of 
little importance, as such liberties as 
these are perfectly allowable where a 
great advantage is to be obtained at so 
small an expence of truth—Perhaps 
the most striking errors of the picture 
arise from its colour, the omission of 
the hand writing the characters on the 
wall, and the mode of representing the 
characters themselves, which at present 
bear too great a resemblance to small 
windows, through which the raysof the 
sun are darting, and which, at first 
sight, greatly tend to obscure the sub- 
ject; but these are trifling errors, 


[ Merch, 


when red to the various difficy ] 
ties that va been. 60's 


overcome, and they are suggested to 
Mr Martin's consideration ‘by no un. 
frie voice, more: in the shape of 
hints than as direct censures. In his 
peculiar walk of the profession, he will 
probably derive great benefit from a 
deep study of the larger works of Tin. 
toret and Paul Veronese,’ his great 
defect having hitherto arisen from his 
deficiency in colour, and in some other 
excellencies for which these eminent 
men are so justly distinguished. It is 
pleasing to learn that Mr Martin's 
Meritorious labours have not past un. 
noticed, or unrewarded; the picture, 
I have been informed, has been dispo. 
sed of for eight hundred guineas, and 
it is also said that the Directors of the 
British Gallery have bestowed upon 
him adonation of two hundred guineas, 
in testimony of their approbation and 
respect.—I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
A Connoisseur. 





REMEMBERED BEAUTY. 


A holy image, 
Shrined in the soul—for ever beautiful, 
Undimmed with earth—its tears—its weaknesses— 


And changeless. 


ANSTER. 


Lone years have pass’d ; but yet, in silent mood, 
When pleasure to the heart is but a dream, 

And life with cheerless gloom is canopied, 
Amidst my musings, when I stray alone 
Through moorland wastes, or woodland solitudes ; 
Or when, at twilight, by the hearth I sit 

In loneliness and silence, bursting through 

The shadows of my reverie yppears, 

In undecay’d perfection, the same smile, 

The same bewitching and seraphic form.— 

It cannot pass away—it haunts me still— 

From slumber waking on my midnight couch, 
Methinks I see it floating beautiful 

Before me—still before me, like a star 

O’er the dark outline of a mountain steep ; 

And, when the glory of the crimson moon, 
Tinging the honeysuckle flowers, breaks in, 
There still it passes o’er the pulseless mind, 


Revolvi 


silently the bye-past times, 


Quiet and lovely, like a rainbow gleam 





O’er tempests that have shower’d and pass’d away. 


Long years have pass’'d—we cannot soon forget 
The lightning gleams that flash upon the heart ; 
Nor pass, amid the solitudes of lite, 

Its bright green spots unnoticed, or its flowers. 
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if Long years have past-—-'twas on a festal night, 


A night of innocent mirth and revelry, 
When bounding throbb'd: the youthful heart, and smiles 
Play’d, meteor-like, — a hundred cheeks 

As if contagiously ; while sparkling lamps 

Pour'd forth a deluging lustre o’er the crowd, 

And music, like a Syren, wean’d the heart 

From every grovelling and contentious thought, 
From every care. Amid familiar friends, 

The lovely, and the faithful, glad I stood 

To mark them all so joyous.—As I gazed 

An eye encounter’d mine, that startled me— 

Sure never breathing creature was more fair ! 

Amid the peer movements of the dance, 

Accordant to the music’s finest tone, 

Sylph-like she floated ; graceful as the swan 

Oaring its way athwart a summer lake, 

Her wt almost as silent :—as she stood, 

Again that heavenly eye encounter’d mine.— 

Pale was the brow, as if serenest thought, 

Quiet, and innocence, alone dwelt there ; 

But yet, around the rosy lips, there play ¢ 
A laughing smile, like Hebe’s, which dispell’d 
Its calmness, and betoken’d life and joy. 

Her golden tresses, from her temples pale, 

And from her rounded alabaster neck, 

Were filletted up with roses and gay flowers, 
Wove like a garland round them: skiey robes, 
The tincture of the young Year's finest blue, 
Were thrown in beauty round her graceful form, 
And added to its brightness ; so that he, 

Who dwelt on it delighted, almost fear’d 

The vision would disperse into the air, 

And mock his gaze with vacancy.—’Tis past.— 
Years have outspread their shadowy wings between, 
But yet the sound of that fair lady's voice 

Hath been a music to my soul unheard ; 

The lightning of that glorious countenance, 

The shining richness of that golden hair, 

The fascination of those magic eyes, 

The smiling beauty of those small red lips, 

The graceful lightness of that angel form, 

Have been to me but things of memory.— 
Before that festal night, ’mid woman-kind, 

That peerless form did never bless my view, 

It was to me a blank—a thing unknown ;-— 
After that festal night, my wistful eyes 

Have never feasted on its loveliness ; 

I know not whence it came—or whither fled— 

I know not by what human name ’tis call’d— 
Whether ’tis yet a blossom of this earth, 

Or, long ere this, transplanted into Heaven ! 

It is to me a treasure of the mind, 

A picture in the chambers of the brain 

Hung up, and framed—a flower from youthful years, 
Breath’d on by heavenly zephyrs, and preserved 
Safe from decay, in everlasting bloom 


It cannot be that, for abiding place, 
This earth alone is ours; it ednnot be» 
That for a fleeting span of 'chequer’é years,“ 
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Of broken, sunshine, cloudiness, and, storm,, 

We tread, this sublunary scene—and die, 

Like winds. that wail amid a dreary wood, 

To silence and to nothingness ; like waves 
That murmur on the sea-beach, and dissolve. 
Why, then, from out the temple of our hearts, 
Do aspirations spring, that overleap 

The barriers of our mortal destiny, 

And chain us to the very gates of Heaven ? 
Why does the beauty of a vernal morn, 

When earth, exulting from her wintry tomb, 
Breaks forth with early flowers, and song of birds, 
Strike on our hearts, as ominous, and say, 
Surely man’s fate is such >—At summer eve, 
Why do the faéry, unsubstantial clouds, 
Trick’d out in rainbow garments, glimmer forth 
To mock us with their loveliness, and tell 

That earth hath not of these >—'The tiny stars, 
‘That gem in countless crowds the midnight sky, 
Why were they placed so far beyond the grasp 
Of sight and comprehension, so wont 

The expansion of our limited faculties, 

If, one day, like the isles that speck the main, 
These worlds shall spread not open to our view ?— 
Why do the mountain-steeps their solitudes 
Expand ?—or, roaring down the dizzy rocks, 
The mighty cataracts descend in foam ?— 

Is it to shew our insignificance ? 

To tell us we are nought ?—And, finally, 

If born not to behold supernal things, 

Why have we glimpses of beatitude— 

Have images of majesty and beauty 

Presented to our gaze—and taken from us ?p— 
For Thou art one of such, most glorious form ! 
A portion of some unseen paradise, 

That visitest the silence of my thought, 
Rendering life beautiful. 





STANZAS. 


On disiting a Scene of Childhood. 


*¢ T came to the place of-my birth and said, ‘ The friends of my youth, where.are 
they ?’ and Echo answered, ‘ Where are they.’ ”’ 


Long years had elapsed since I gazed on the scene, 
Which my fancy still robed in its freshness of green ; 
The spot where, a school-boy all thoughtless | stray’d 
By the side of the stream, in the gloom of the shade. 


I thought of the friends who had roam’d with me there, 
When, the sky was so blue, and the flowers were so fair ; 
All scatter’d—all-sunder’d, by mountain and wave, 

And some in the cold silent womb of the grave ! 


I thought of the green banks that circled around, 
With, wild-flowers, with sweet-briar, and eglantine crown’d.— 
I thought of the river, all stirless and bright 
As the face of the sky ona blue summer night, 
8 
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Of the broad leafy 
And I hoped, thowgh 


S, With their coolness of shade ; 
sfigur’d; ‘some token’ to find 
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And I thought 6f bi trees undef whith we ‘ad stray’d, 


' 


Of the names, and the carvings, 'impréss’d on'the rmd: | 


All eager F hasteni’d the scene to beliold; 

Render’d sacred and dear by the feelings of old, 
And I deem’d that, unalter’d, my eye should explore 
This refuge, this haunt, this Elysium of yore! 


"T'was a dream—not ‘a token or trace could I view 
Of the names that I loved, of the trees that I knew; 
Like the shadows of night at the dawning of day, 
Like a tale that is told—they had vanish’d away ! 


And methought the lone river that murmur’d along, 
Was more dull in its motion, more sad in its song, 
Since the birds, that had nestled, and warbled above, 
Had all fled from its banks, at the fall of the grove ! 


I paused,—and the moral came home to my heart,— 
Behold how of earth all the glories depart ; 

Our visions are baseless—our hopes but a gleam, 
Our staff but a reed, and our life but a dream ! 


Then, oh! let us look—let our prospects allure 

To scenes that can fade not, to realms that endure, 
To glories, to blessings, that triumph sublime 

O’er the blightings of Change, and the ruins of Time ! 





THE WARDER. No. VIII. 


AND ALL THE PEOPLE SHOUTED, AND SAID, GOD SAVE THE KING. 


1 SAMUEL x. 24. 


THE KING. 


Tue spirit of the le of England is 
high wad ‘whoo, ng Even the oc- 
casional perversions which make it un- 
just, have their nutriment in the no- 
bleness of its nature. Integrity is dou- 
bly resentful of sinister practices, and 
freedom doubly keen in its vigilance 
against oppression. But the error of 
the moment is profusely compensated, 
and no nation of the earth is more ra- 
pid in the discovery of its own preju- 
dice, or more sincere and generous in 
its atonement. The late proceedings 
had brought the name of the King in- 
to discussion, and it is among the most 
serious charges against the public agi- 
tators, that they urged that discussion 
into personal liberties with the sove- 
reign. This was not done blindly : No 
man can have laid his hand on the 
Book of the Constitution without know- 
ing that it prohibits the confounding 
of the King’s person with his authority. 
The Book of Insurrection has other 


maxims; and its first maximis, “to de- 
grade the individual upon the throne.” 
A mighty step is made towards over- 
throw, when the monarch is stripped, 
to the popular imagination, of the an- 
cient and inherited qualities of sove- 
reignty, when every wanderer and out- 
cast is taught to measure him by the 
mere gifts of our common helpless na- 
ture, and sink the standard of the uses 
and honours of the head of the state 
into a personal estimate of bone and 
muscle, faculties and virtues. 

The parliamentary leaders in this 
course may not be fully chargeable 
with revolutionary designs. They have 
among them too much rank, wealth, 
and experience, for the hazard ; too 
much to lose, and no preponderating 
gain. With all their hazardous adu- 
lation of the Mob, with all their hatred 
of superior ability and superior suc- 
cess, it ‘is not to be believed that they 
desire a nearer approach to‘public ruin, 
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than what may be stfficient to force 

themselves inte power. ‘They covet 

no more of the earthquake than what 

may be enough to break down ‘their 

own dungeon-wall of ition, and 

let them out with the light and air of 
favour. 

But the result of this giddy obloquy 
ought to have been foreseen. Not a 
word of those personalities was lost u 
on the multitude of diseased minds, 
and desperate fortunes, that hung upon 
the speeches of party 5 the spirit dark- 
ened as it descended ; what was sport 
to the rhetorical reformer within the 
House, was stimulated passion, and 

jected regicide to the sincere revo- 
utionist without,—metaphoric folly 
was the parent of malignity and mad- 
ness. This has passed away, and the 
shock to our Constitution has braced 
it with additional vigour. ‘The pub- 
lie feeling seems to be anxious to atone, 
by its willing and declared homage, 
the offence of the rabble of reform ; 
and at this moment, the King of Eng- 
land is, in the highest sense of the 
word, popular. 

It was not possible that he should 
be long otherwise. Avoiding even the 
common complimentary language ad- 
dressed to princes,—throwing out of 
the account all abilities, accomplish- 
ments,—all that may distinguish his 
Majesty as an individual, and looking 
upon him only as 2 public being, it was 
not possible that the national feeling 
could have long refused its homage to 
a Sovereign free from even the impu- 
tation of a political crime. There is 
not a living man who can charge the 
King with a perversion of the law ;— 
with an oppression of the subject,— 
with the remotest tendency to use the 

t power of the throne to the pre- 
Fadice of the constitution. 

This is much, and it is perhaps all 
that is required for constitutional re- 
wee The law of England supersedes 

necessity for the frequent interfe- 
rence of royal faculties and virtues. 
The King is relieved from that rest- 
less mixture with state exigencies, 
which makes the peculiarity and the 
weakness of foreign governments. He 
is not called on'to be the soldier or the 
of his Own cabinet. The spi- 

rit of English’ le on ‘invests him 


with a loftier character of ‘universal 


poeavie eyed tie may be as far as 
beyond thie spheré ‘of turban 
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[Marchi 
3 itendeavours to remove hit’ 
ond the stain of human ctimé; and" 
declares that he “ can do no wroties” 
the tumults and labours of public Yai 
convulse a region below his’ feet, while! 
the Kingly Abstraction sits undisturh. ' 
ed, his duty superintendence, and hig: 
merit that of maintaining a blameless’ 
throne. 

This is the requisition of the law, 
and with less than this it will not be 
satisfied ;~—but precludes no manly! 
and patriotic interest in the stru j 
of the country ; and within ‘the sha-" 
dow of that solemn and hallowed robe 
of royalty, it allows all the impulses of 
the generous heart of man. 

What the King has done is matter 
of record. In 1811, he was called to be 
sole Regent. Wewere then in the midst 
of a mighty war. The strength of the 
continent was crushed, the ancient de. 
fences of the great European Society 
were beaten down by a rude and head- 
long violence, which seemed raised for 
the purposes of a ruin surpassing the 
strength of man, or his hope of restora- 
tion. The world was deluged with con- 
fusion. To assume the sceptre at such 
a period without adding to the national 
perpiexities by the rashness habitual 
to new power, was of itself no slight 
praise. To have simply sailed down in 
the vessel of the state without a dan- 
gerous interference with its course or 
its crew, without the vanity of exhi- 
biting untried skill, or the gratification 
of repelling services in which he had 
no original choice, would have been 
meritorious. But the Prince 
had to divest himself of long and 4e/ 
customed impressions, he had to post= 
pone personal feelings to the general 
advantage, and to prefer to men of 
captivating companionship, others less 
likely to sacrifice their opinions,’ bit 
more furnished with the qualities for 
governing the state. Of the result of 
this determination we feel the bene- 
fits, and shall feel them as long as'wé 
have acountry. We feel them in ott 
military renown, in our commer 
grandeur, in our domestic fre tight 
prey visit and touch us like po 

rom eve int of the atmosphere: 
The tnthisnse of that single, marily, 
and magnanimous decision has tratis< 
fused itself from the central point of 
radiance through all the récésses ata 
depths of the system. It is ‘no 'p 

sumptuous whravelling of Providlenté, 
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ministry. of 


servative from the most in- 
fligtions that could have exhausted the 


he hang * to,subvert. the 
' ing, @8, our pre- 
calamitous i 


heart..of; a. +a war. protracted 
through a series of hopeless years, or 
an overthrow that should leave no- 
thing, of England but a grave, and no- 
thing of her people but a broken rem- 
nant flying across the seas, and adju- 
ring charity from strangers, and shelter 
from the wilderness. The history of 
this transaction is worth a slight sur- 
vey» It would not be easy to select a 
situation in which an individual could 
have been more thrown on his indivi- 
dual firmness and diseretion. He 
faund among the Opposition men of ta- 
lents and public weight, who brought 
with them a tempting portion, almost 
the whole opulent strength of the aris- 
tocracy, and a large share of the people, 
wearied by the prospect of an endless 
war. The Ministry offered him more 
ive materials, and it would have 
been difficult for a vindictive spirit to 
have looked on them but as the authors 
of what such a spirit might have called 
the long alienation and injury of the 
Heir to the Throne. The decision was 
made, and it was at once marked by can- 
dour to the Ministry and courtesy to 
their rivals. ‘The memorable letter to 
the Duke of York, February 15, 1812, 
sets the question in the plainest point 
of view. After observing that delicacy 
prevented his exercising the preroga- 
tive of chusing new councillors during 
the ‘‘ Restrictions,” it declares his pur- 
poses ; and first, his reluctance to take 
any step which might diminish the 
confidence of Spain and Portugal in the 
good faith of England. “ Perseverance 
alone can achieve the great object in 
question, and I cannot withheld my 
probation from those who have so 
honourably distinguished themselves 
in support of it.” It then expresses 
the celebrated sentiment, ‘‘ I have no 
ilections to indulge, no resent~ 
ments to gratify, no objects to attain, 
such as are in common with the 
whole empire.” The letter finally 
makes an offer of power to the Oppo- 
sition on the only terms which could 
render their services safe. ‘‘ I cannot 
conclude without expressing the grati- 
fication I should feel, if some of those 
petsons with whom the early habits of 
my life were formed, would 
my hands, and form a part.of my go~ 
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vernment.: With sueh. support, and 
aided. by a vigorous and united admi- 
nistration,| formed on the-most liberal 
basis, I shall look. with additional con- 
fidence to a rous issue of the 
most arduous contestin which Great 
Britain was ever engaged.”.To this 
offer, couched as it; was in terms of 
paren kindness and courtesy, the 
eaders of Opposition returned a refu- 
sal, and an Administration was retain- 
ed, which has from that hour conti- 
nued to guide the nation through a 
course of triumphs to the foremost 
rank of Europe. 

The solidity of this determination 
is now beyond a doubt ; it has been 
stamped with the great, unanswerable 
seal of success. But justice is not fully 
done when the personal sacrifices of 
the measure are not ascertained. The 
Prince Regent’s negative was to dis- 
solve the fantasies of thirty years. He 
had to expect all the insults that could 
be levelled. at the Throne by. revolu- 


tionary longings and desperate poverty. 
Ambition is uot always dignified in 
its means. The loftiness of its pre- 


tensions is commonly the inverse of its 
instruments. “ Tantum radice in Tare 
tara.” The aspiring majesty of its 
branches is sustained only by a deeper 
plunge of its roots into the darkness 
and evil of our nature. The twenty 
years’ rejection from pewer, had forced 
Opposition into familiarity with all the 
disappointed and broken of the coun- 
try. They had been repelled by the 
nobler part of the national mind, and 
they looked for shelter and succours 
among the caverns and the. outcasts 
of public life. They were failing candi- 
dates for power, and in their despera- 
tion no vote was to be refused, The 
bloated Aristocrat did not disdain to 
swell his troop with the refuse of his 
kind, nor even to head their march to- 
wards the field where the Constitution 
was to be fought for... It would be 
wonderful, if it was not the established 
course of faction, to see with what fa- 
cility the proudest names of Opposition 
stooped to the grossest habits of the 
multitude. Like Lear, when they 
yrre once flung ate penen by a wiser 
judgment, and felt the tempest upon 
y they minoernerss a) ye and 
strange propriety in “looped and win- 
dowed ~4 edness,” tore.off their more 
Se neumtdelanmtianmasmiaentamn: 
selves down in the rapture of the time, 
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to find philosophy.in the fool and the 


of Fox.on the throne, had been long 
rie Sie 
of low and giddy extravagancies 
which had hitherto scarcely lurked un- 
det the name of constitutional princi- 
ple. There can be no doubt that this 
alliance with the Mob was a trial of 
ience.to the heads of Opposition ; 
tit was “in the bond,” the league of 
minds, still not divested of human feel- 
ings, with the black, furious, obscene 
agents of a reform, which must have 
issued in revolution, and was written 
in:the life-blood of their society. With 
such auxiliaries, if they had possessed 
themselves with power, the possession 
must haye been brief. They would 
have been anerwindianes b i aah 
and-bolder guilt ; the penalty: o’ 
the bond would have been exacted to 
the last drop, and they must have paid 
it, perhaps even ney she sacri- 
fice of themselves to ; ir coun- 
try. Ateis scareely ile to look up- 
on:that decision which excluded the 
Democracy from sovereign power in 
England, but as a great deliverance. 
What terror, shame, and public cala- 
mity must have been the fruits of 
with France—Jacobinical even in 
ite empire—made by a government of 
leyellers at home? For the government 
must have become revolutionary ;—a 
year, would not have passed without 
seeing the higher names of Opposition 
thrown into popular contempt, by the 
mere brilliant intrepidity and rabble 
thies of their underlings. In 
is. Bacchic festival, all the instru- 
ments.of a more com Piety must 
have given way to torch and the 
Ce at a my te Ye ye 
j the slave wo i 
master’s seat the more speedily, as his 
natural fierceness was the more drunk- 


? 


[Margh, 
for. sincerity. and petriotisna, was het, 
to be acted. upon: by. the finesse on.view. 


lence of faction... He was.net the many | 


to fling the reins. upon the neck ofa, 
giddy and unmanaged ambition. ;Hig 
bridle was felt in their, lips at, eyery,, 
attempt, to, start from, the road... 0) yy 
The fall of the Whig administra.,; 
tion was the inevitable, consequence of, 
its composition ; but. brief as. its) au- 
thority was, it had given time forthe. 
play of some of “those fantastic trigke’’ 
which disgust superior wisdom,) and) 
their exclusion was received as a;may, 
tional boon. The Prince’s,comingntg, 
the throne was omnes up sey in, their, 
disappointment, as the grand. resouree, ; 
the my of the whole developemengi, 
of their influence, the assured: and fp, 
nal triumph of their principles. Eyew 
during the year of the “‘ Restrictions,” 
the sentiment was too eager notte, 
speak. The whole ingenuity, of im 
trigue, down to the boast, of its sue. 
cess, was exerted. The rejected. tribe, 
not unlike the Jews in their sufferings 
or their spirit, sounded the trumpet 
on the first gleam of that splendour, 
for which they had looked so. long. 
from the nakedness of the hill-top, as 
the commencement of the Jubi 
which was to wash off the stains.of the 
t, and transmit the debtor andthe 
ndsman, clear and white-robed, into 
aninheritance luxurious and perpetuak; 
The delusion, rapturous as it waay 
had the brevity of human rapture, 
The Sovereign’s declaration, that:he 
had no calieation to indulge, no rex 
sentment to gratify, no personal object 
to attain, put an end at the instant.to 
the hopes of a party which could have 
risen only on predilections and resente 
ments. The whole spirit of disappoint» 
ment was let loose in a cureless, bittery 
desperate hostility, without reasons 
without measure. __ x 
The first act of the Prince Regent’s 
government was a trial of its prinel 


tho- ple. A negociation was proposed.by 


France. For a government yet un. 

settled, wy: could be kag Fanta 

temptation a peace wi 

whizh had lo from. ies 

to offer the fo of tranquillity todiue 

rope through.the medium of E 
nation desired ,—the war 


been glorious but sting, —theper- 
lifting of the a even far 


but 
. triumph, was wearing out, our.vi 
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mendous and hourly increase.in.the 
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‘our y seemed to make 
ogra and defeat ruinous. 
‘was ‘one of those’ moments on 
whith the fates of . "The out- 
cry of the multitude was for submis- 
sion’; arid it/was echoed in Parliament 
by those who could discover nothing 
but stainless honour and irresistible ta- 
lents in the-enemy of England. 

_-Sabmission would, for the time, have 

relieved the Prince Regent of the whole 

burthen which pressed upon his throne. 

Butsit. would have eventually crushed 

allthat belonged to the hope of free- 

doinsin Europe. An unpurposed, or 
aw wngenerous spirit on the British 
throne at that hour, might have deci- 

ded the ruin of the Continent with a 

dash of the pen. ‘The Liberties of the 

World had k we but one neck ; and the 

sword, either to smite or to save, was 

inthe hand of the Sovereign of Eng- 
land. We might at that time have 

sed, with perfect facility, such 
peaee as could have been made with 

France. We had but to sacrifice the 

Peninsula, and the offering and the 

treaty would have been made on the 

same altar. 

France, repelled in negociation, re- 
solved to overwhelm us by war. Ano- 
ther trial of the firmness of the Prince 
Regent’s administration was at hand. 
The wrath of France, exceeding all 
that had ever been felt of hostility, was 
now to be executed by a force exceed- 
— that had ever been known of 

itary strength. Napoleon had from 
the commencement looked upon Eng- 
land as almost the only enemy ; as if 
the miseries of the nations whom he 
bowed to a yoke of iron, had not rai-~ 
sed deathless hostility to his throne in 
the-heart of every people. But Eng- 
land was the great antagonist. He 
found her wherever the battle was to 
be fought for innocence and freedom, 

‘ against bloody, remorseless, godless 
usurpation. She followed him like a 
conscience. Her spirit was perpetual- 
F hee the wing, above his tier, like 

gles on the track of an army, pre- 
dicting the hour when they should feed 
on thz pomp below, While England 
lived, he felt all his conquests inse- 
etre ; and it was the whole scope of 
his policy to throw a weight of war 
pon En. , which would trample 
er Soil till it was incapable of giving 
netrinient to the minutest flying seed 
OF F réeilom: She had’ resisted him to 
nt, amd that of the world. 
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apn aoe 
growth,—ascending toa er hei 

of rivalry with every: fresh accession of 
his power. From whatever quarter of 
Europe he looked, she was in his ho- 
rizon likea mountain, flinging her sha. 
dow upon his conquests, ‘The farther 
his disastrous splendour was shot, the 
farther following with her mighty ob- 
scuration. 

Napoleon’s fame and his ambition 
called for the unequalled effort of 
France; and it was made with a vio- 
lence and wild magnificence of physi- 
cal force, the most rapid, extended, and 
overwhelming that the world had ever 
seen. ‘The beginning of the year 1812 
was a period of the deepest anxiety felt 
by the Civilized World sinee the irrup~ 
tion of the Barbarians into the Roman 
Empire. Gallant things were said and 
thought,—brave men knew that they 
could not die unrevenged,—good-men 
looked to Providence, and consoled 
themselves with the conviction that the 
triumph of rapine and irreligion could 
not last for ever: But the holiest and 
noblest feeling was shaded by the be~ 
lief that it must yet have to fight the 
fight of despair. 

This sentiment did not depress the 
exertions of the Empire. Ancient he- 
roism had nothing in its annals’ more 
lofty than the unostentatious fortitude 
of the English heart’ in that trying 
hour. ‘The Spartan leader, in all the 
excitement of publie glory, in the shout 
and gaze of surrounding nations, did 
not hear of the coming of the Pexstan 
with a more solemn fortitude, than the 
man of England, when he took up his 
arms, and repaired to his solitary ; 
and devoted himself to final battle. 

The armament of France was wor- 
thy of a genius bound to work the 
world’s woe. Ew ma en 
into one great arsenal ; all the energies. 
of human life were seen turned to the 
means of its destruction. ‘From the 
Channel to the Vistula, every road was 
covered with armics passing and re- 
passing—every river was choaked with 
ships turned from the supply of nations 
to the transport of the “materials of 
war—every cottage was visited for the 
devotement of a new soldicr and a new 
victim to the ambition which had al- 

eady violated its property and its free- 
dom. For a time it was unknown what 
empire this gigantic devastation was to 
cover with ri. Hed al was abo 
the throne of France.” The proximity 
45 
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of England made all the menace dudi-+ 


ble. In the'stiliness of'a juncture that 
had the glooni of midnight without its 
tranquility, the Englishman ‘on: his 
shore* could’ hear the “ hum of the 
the “ armourers’ furnishing 
the knights,” the whole dreadful note 
of preparation for the morn. There 
was ‘ho strength in man to impede that 
on. While the storm gathered 
up its materials of havoc, and hung 
above human reach, compounding, 
mingling, deepening its volumes, and 
sending out at intervals a voice of mys- 
terious menace round the horizon, 
Euirope lay beneath in silence, and ex- 
pecting on what quarter the final and 
capricious ruin might be flung. It 
rushed down in flame. 

“It will yet be among the proofs of 
er glory and prowess, vilified 
ag they are by the opponents of her Go- 
verninent, even among ourselves, that 
Napoleon felt to the utmest their soli- 
dityand grandeur. She was the only 
antagonist' whom he did not dare to 
attack in front. He had before shrank 
from the armed form of the nation, 
after gazing on it at the head of all the 
force of France ; and he returned from 
his) baffled warfare like Caligula, with 
only» the weedy trophies of his own 
sea-shidte. But all his warfare was 
against England. Her conquest would 
be'the final subjection of the world ; 
and to coriquer her he ranged the world. 
He'attacked her outwork as far as Rus- 
sia. This is not the place to detail a 
warfare, to which history will yet look 
as-one of the sublimest demonstrations 
of the providence of the God of Battles. 
We know the moral. When human 
valour could do no more, a mightier 
strength interposed and fought the 
fight alone, and with the weapons of 
his winter, the storm and the snow, 
smote the pride of the blasphemer. 

The force of France was now put be- 
yond the power of universal conquest. 
But there was still in the indefatigable 
treachery, and reckless ambition of its 
nature, serious exercise for courage and 
decision in the defence of Europe. It 
is enough to say, that Europe has been 
saved. The eye that had looked upon 
the world in 1812, would recognize in 
its tranquillity at this day, nothing less 
than the workings of an efficient wis- 
dom, under the influence of a favour- 
ing Providence. Something like an 


anticipation of that glorious period to 
which prophecy lias looked for the first 


CMariy,: 
triuthph of goed. | The thatipeét Teagan 
no more ini’ rder—thes Beats: 
en into the ploughshare—the seagi ge 
vered with fearless wealth) ait I 


If 
the great undisturbed highway ofthe: 
world—the minds of men range 
the arts of a happy civilizationi ayy 
inhabitants of the earth sitting 'wnde 
their own —- and eh 
knowledge of religion spreatl,’ by héu!! 
ly zeal, pS the shores ane alligte ae! 
scarcely even the ardour of gat Ms 
visited —the slight tumultsof the worht! 
all conveying to the one’ ceritral and” 
splendid point of secure tranquility" 
nation no longer at the mercy of nati 
—war dying—conquest dead. “At? 
to suppose that those stupendous beri! 
fits have been spontaneous—that ‘they’ 
have come with the winds of heiven?” 
or, are we not rather, when we see-thifs’ 
stately tree, that from England pre" 
jects its fertility and its shade over the" 
world, to consult the common? cote” 
of nature, and ask by whose hantts jt’ 
has been planted and watered?’ If’ 
not the purpose of these pages td’ offet! 
adulation to the King, but to pay’himt 
the honourable tribute of justice. They’ 
have looked upon him as a publi¢'be-’ 
ing. Ata future time they may tuth 
to those circumstances of personal con- 
duct from which the generosity’ ant” 
British feeling of hisgovernmentmight " 
have been anticipated. But the whole” 
experience of nations proves, that whete ” 
there is a course of decided success,’ 
there cannot be a counteracting féeeble-' 
ness in the government. If the mem- 
bers of Administration have been men 
of ability, is there no honour due'to 
the choice which selected them from 
the crowd of competitorship? © ° 
Late events have brought forward 
the Monarch more distinctly from his 
servants, than is the custom of Eng- 
land. But have they not so far tended 
to his honourable distinction ? Is there 
a doubt still clinging to the mind of 
any rational man, that the public were 
imposed on by the basest fabrications, 
for the most dangerous purposes ? The 
national disturbance is now at rest. It 
served the objects of faction for a mo- 
ment ; but the stream, with all its load 
of offence, has sunk, and left, naked 
and loathsome to the sense, all that it 
had buoyed up on its sudden and squa- 
lid flowings. ‘The King has appeared 
before his people, and they have shewn 
that they honour him. But History 
must be the giver of his most perma- 
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nentaflistinotions, It sp ot ree 

inute impressigns, e mation- . 
the mi a ros 


mind, to Land universal 
re which. his government has ad- 
ministered .to England and to Europe. 
When. we shall have been gathered to 

grave, and the petty shades, and 
cas party. shall haye disappeared, 
like the outlines of the thicket and the 
hut, from, the face of an ascending sun, 
Hie will;contemplate with wonder 


¥ 
thanksgiving, the order that we 
he d hought into the system—the 
saad power by which it has been sus- 
tuned ~-the glory which our glory kin- 
dled, 


‘This is the attestation of posterity. 
It. will see England standing on the 
summit of human sovereignty. The 
representative of a beneficent Provi- 
dence, holding the most powerful in- 
fluence ever given to a nation, by that 
holiest.and. gentlest tenure of the af- 
fections. and interests of the world.— 
The kingdoms of the earth, strong not 
in. her weakness, but in her strength ; 
The law of her dominion, like the an- 
nouncement that proclaimed the great 
adyent of religion, ‘‘ Glory to God in 
the highest, and peace and good will 
tomen.” ‘They will remember at what 
moment this illustrious elevation was 
reached, and without asking through 
what delays and struggles—through 
what unkindliness of the elements, or 
what ungrateful caprices of man, its 
steps at length surmounted the height, 
they will think of the hand by whose 
guidance, under Heaven, she was led 
resolutely up to universal empire. 
This is history. It is not enough to 
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say, that the Government only follow- 
ed. the impulse of, the people.!, If the: 
great and noble portion. of the English 
spirit was ranged in nirect hostility, to; 
France, there was\a vast; and, restless 
portion which fluctuated between peace 
and war ; and a keen, desperate, and 
compact influence, which. demanded 
peace as a right and.a necessity. .Was, 
it nothing that the throne was assailed 
with outcries from all the.commercial., 
cities—that the table of parliament was 
loaded with petitions for peace—or that 
the more formidable hazard of war, was 
draining the land of its blood, and en- 
tailing on its finances a, burthen .to 
which there was no discoverable limit, 
and which seemed to be crushing the 
bone and marrow of English. prosperi-, 
ty ? Ruin would have been the! conse- 
quence of submission, but, it; would) 
have been comparatively, remote, ,,/A 
year or two are much in the caleula- 
tions of a pusillanimous avarice,, ,And 
is it no wisdom and no praise to have 
resisted the temptation, of immediate, 
ease ; and with it, to have withstood 
the whole torrent of unpopularity with-;; 
in and without parliament ? sth 

It is to the results of the King’s in- 
stant and masculine resistance’ ta-peace ;| 
with Napoleon, in defiance of the cla- 
mours and prophecies of the Oppesi-~ 
tion, that future times will look forthe 
Royal character. Secret and feeble ma- 
lignity may endeavour to deface. the 
monument that transmits the memory | 
of our day of triumph ; but afew years 
will purify away those shallow devices, 
and nothing will remain but the in 
scription, 


“To rug SOVEREIGN WHO SAVED ENGLAND BY RELUSING. 10) YLELD 
TO HER MORTAL ENEMY. 
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A Contifination of Professor T'ytler’s 
ements of General History, from the 
deaths of Queen Anne and Lewis KIV. to 
the present time; by E. Nares, D.D. Re- 
lus Professor of Modern History in the 
niversity of Oxford. 

Profile Portraits of Distinguished Li- 
ving Characters, at the accession of George 
IV., drawn from life, and accompanied by 
Concise Biographical Notices; by Mr Tho- 
mas. To be published in monthly parts, 
each containing seven portraits. 

Professor Lee is preparing for the press, 
in Persian and English, the late Mr Mar- 
fyn’s Controversy with the Learned of Per- 

; the whole exhibiting a more Complete 
Account of Mahomedism than has yet ap- 


Mr H. J. Wiffen will shortly publish 
the Fourth Book of Tasso’s Jerusalem De- 
livered, translated into English Spensenar 
Verse ; with a Prefatory Dissertation on 
Existing Translations. 

The Elements of Natural History, trans- 

from the German of Blumenbach, 
with considerable Additions; by Clarke 
Abel, M.D. F.R.S. and F.1L.S. 
“A new edition of Burder’s Missionary 
Anecdotes, with considerable Additions and 
Alterations. 

ing for the press, a new edition, 

considerably enlarged, of Dr Rusi’s Essays 
on Hypochondriasis and Nervous Affec- 
tions. 

Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 12mo. 

cal Economy; or, The Application 
of Modern Discoveries to the Purposes of 
Domestic Life. 

Mr Ackermann has nearly ready for pub- 
lication, a Description of that part of West- 
ern Africa, comprehending the Zahara, or 
Great Desart, and the Countries between 
the Rivers Senegal and Gambia, in conti- 
nuation of the work commenced by him un- 
der the title of the World in Miniature. It 
will form four volumes, with nearly fifty 
engravings, illustrative of the manners, cus- 
toms, dresses, &c. of the inhabitants, with 


' views and maps. 


Nearly ready, the History of Thirsk, in- 
cluding an Account of its once celebrated 
Castle, and interesting Particulars of places 


_in its we with Biographical Notices of 


inent Men. 
Mr Ackermann is about to publish, in a 
ct form, The Sentimetital Travels to 
the South of France, (part of which has ap- 
peared in the Repository) in 1 vol. royal 
Svo., with numerous coloured engravings, 
from designs by Rowlandson. 


Otto Von Kotzebue’s Narrative of aay. 
age round the World, is translating for the 
press. tir) ols 

Sermons for the Use of \Familigsy in.an 
octavo volume ; by the Rev. W. Browa,of 
Enfield. rod? 

An Account of the Interior, of Ceylon 
and its Inhabitants, with, Travels in,that 
Island, by John Davy, M.D. F.R:$,,,’) 

Mr Wood has in the press The Linnean 
Genera of Insects, illustrated by eighty,six 
coloured plates, and General Observatiéns 
on each Genus. onal 

Observations on the Climate of Penzance, 
and the District of the Land’s End in Corn. 
wall ; by John Forbes, M.D. soft 

The first volume of Sir Robert:Ker Por. 
ter’s Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
&c. embellished with numerous engravings, 
will appear in a few days. 64 

The first number of the Magazineof the 
Fine Arts will appear on the Ist of May. 

Sir Ronald, and other Poems. .< ; , 

A new novel, entitled, The Cavalier. 

Shortly will be published in royal mo. 
Part I. of Select British Divines ;, contain. 
ing the First Part of Bishop Beveridge’s 
Private Thoughts ; edited by the.Rey, C. 
Bradley. A short Biographical Sketch of 
each Author will be given, and, in some in- 
stances, a portrait. It may be. compmi 
in thirty, or may extend to fifty volumes. 

A new edition of the Pleasures of Home, 
with corrections and improvements, 

A Selection of the Speeches delivered at 
the late County Meetings, on the Progeed- 
ings instituted by his Majesty’s. Ministers 
against the Queen ; with a Dedication to 
the People of England. 

Preparing for the press, Two Volumes of 
Sermons ; by the Rev. Joseph Pickering, 
A.M. Perpetual Curate of Paddington. 

The Articles of the Church of England, 
illustrated by Copious Extracts from the 
Homilies, Howell’s Catechism, Jewell’s 
Apology and the Liturgy, and confirmed 
by numerous Passages of Scripture ; by the 
Rev. W. Wilson, B.D. Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

A Practical Treatise on the Hydrocepha- 
lus Acutus, or Water in the Head; by L. 
D. Goles, Physician to the Institution for 
Sick Children at Vienna. wr 

The Moss-Troopers, a noyel, in 3 vols. 
12mo. * 

Bannockburn, a novel, in 3 vols. [2mo. 

A. new edition of the Universal Cambist; 
by Dr Kelly ; with numerous additions. 

Mumbo Jumbo ; an African tale, in 1 
vol. 12mo. 
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A new edition of Watkins’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, with nearly, a, thousand new 
articles, will shortly b¢ pablished. 


Preparing for the press, Select Female. 


ii hy ; comprising Memoirs of Bri- 
Tah Ladies Setinguished for Talent and 
Character, from the commencement of the 
16th century, to the present! period. 

Jourtial of an Expedition 1400 miles up 
the Orinoco, and 300 up the Aranca; with 
an Account of the Country, People, Man- 
nets; '‘&c. 

Shortly will be published, Forty Correct 
Views from Nature, of Remarkable Places, 


etaken of a Tour chiefly in Italy, by G. 


Cumberland, Sen. in two numbers, price 
£1, Is. each. One hundred copies only 
printed. 

Church of England Theology, in a series 
Ten Sermons (separately printed in manu- 
script character) on Important Subjects; by 
the Rev. R. Warner, Rector of Great Chal- 
field. 

A Reprint of the Noble and Renowned 


“History of Guy, Earl of Warwick. 


The Garden of Florence, and other 
Poems ; by John Hamilton. 

Shortly will be published, an Abridg- 
ment of Dr Aikin’s Annals of George ILI. 
in 12mo. 

Preparing for the press, Supplements to 
Mr Donovan’s Histories of British Birds, 
Shells, and Insects. 

Memoirs, Historical and Topographical, 
of Bristol and its Neighbourhood ; by the 
Rev. Samuel Seyer, M.A. 

In the press, Sketches of the Domestic 
Institutions and Manners of the Romans, 
for the use of schools. 

Concealment, a novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 

Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan 
Empire; and more particularly at the Court 
of Amarapoorah ; by Captain H. Cox, of 


~ the Bengal Native Infantry. 


A second edition of Mr Howship’s Ob- 
servations on the Diseases of the Lower 
Intestines. 

A new edition, much enlarged, of Dr 
Oyre’s Work, on Disorders of the Liver, 
Stomach, &c. 
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Lays on Land; by Ismael Fitzadam. 

A second edition of the Elements of Me- 
dical Logic’ by Sir'Gilbert Blane, Bart. 
Physician to the King; with great addi- 
tions. 

Sir Arthur Clarke, Author of the Essay 
on Bathing, and the Mother’s Medical As- 
sistant, is preparing for the press, a Trea- 
tise on the Sulphyreous Fumigation in Dis- 
eases of the Skin. <a> 

In the press, Specimens of the German 
Lyric Poets, consisting of Translations in 
Verse from the Works of Biirger, Geothe, 
Jacobi, Klopsteck, Schiller, &c. &c. inter- 
spersed with Biographical Notices, and or- 
namented with wood-cuts by the first artists, 
8vo. bds. 

*,.* This Work is in the press, and will 
be published in a few weeks, 

Will be immediately published in, 8vo. 
A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the 
Heart ; by Henry Reeder, M.D, Member 
of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, 
and of the Medical and Chirurgical Society 
of London. In which is comprised a full 
account of all the diseases of that organ, as 
the Inflammatory, Organie, and Sympa- 
thetic, together with their.appropriate modes 
of treatment; also, .an account of Malcon- 
formations of the Heart, Aneurism of the 
Aorta, Pulsation in Epigastrio, &c., 

Early in April will be publi a Ro- 
mance, entitled, A Tale of the Olden 
Time; by a Harrow Boy, ., .- |, 

Speedily will be published, handsomely 
printed in two volumes 8yo, with, portraits 
and vignettes, price 24s. a new. edition of 
Chefs-D’CEuvre of French Literature, con- 
sisting of interesting Extracts ‘from, the 
Classic French Writers, in. Pxgse_ and 
Verse ; with Biographical and Critical Re- 
marks. dP 

Mr Faulkner. has issued ,Proposals. for 
publishing, by subscription, a Series of 
Etchings, illustrative of his History -and 
Antiquities of Kensington, from original 
drawings by R. Banthon, comprising eyery 
object of Antiquity in that ancient and in- 
teresting Pariah. : ak} 
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Valerius-; a Roman story of the first cen- 


, tury, 3 vols. 12mo. 


Annals of my Parish ; or the Chronicle 
of Balwhidder, during my Ministry; by 
the Reverend Micah Balwhidder ; arran- 
ged and edited by the author of “« ‘The Ayr- 
shire Legatees,”’ and “* The Earthquake ;"” 
in I vol. 12mo. 

Remarks on some Fundamental Doc- 


‘trines in Political Economy ; illustrated by 


a brief Inquiry into the Commercial State 
of Great Britain since the year 1815; by 
John Craig, Esq, 8v0...) 0 oe 

In the press, and. speedil will be pub- 
lished, Letters tia Youn ‘Physic n scon- 
taining Remarks on the Nature and ‘Lreat- 
merit: of Dinenwesommnanhy, Jeu Ner- 
vous; with Gases ;,.by Doneld, Maglean, 
M.D. t Ist 10 «its 4 
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ASTRONOMY. 

The ‘Wenders of the Heavens displayed 
in ‘Twelve Popular Lectures on Astrono- 
ead with 46 superior engravings from ori- 

drawings ; by the author of the Won- 

eet the W World. 10s. Gd. in red ; on royal 
paper, lis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Bibliotheca Rara et Curiosa, Part IT. 
containing a small but curious and interest- 
ing Collection of Books in Various Lan- 
guages, and including many Rare Articles 
in.Facetia, Books of Emblems, History, 
Novels, and Poetry, many of which are or- 
namented with wood-cuts, portraits, and 
other engravings.—Just published by Boo- 
sey and Son, gratis. 

*,* But very few copies of the first part 
of this Catalogue, which has been consider- 
ed by several Eminent Collectors to con- 
tain one of the most Curious Collections of 
Books lately offered for sale, remain on 
hand; and notwithstanding liberal pur- 
chases have been made from it, for some of 
themost distinguished libraries in the coun- 
try, there are still many curious and in- 
teresting articles on hand, upon which a /i- 
beral discount will be allowed,in proportion 
to the Sum purchased. 

Boosey’s Catalogue of French Books, 
containing a Variety of Editions of the 
Classi¢ Authors, and many interesting 
Modern Publications. 1s. 

"s Catalogue of German Books, 
both new and second-hand ; including an 
Extensive Collection of the Works of the 
best Authors, and many new publications 
lately imported. Is. 

*s Catalogue of Italian Books, in- 
cluding some Recent Importations, gratis. 

*s Catalogue of Books in the 
Danish, Swedish, Russian, Modern Greek, 
&c. Languages. 

Beckley’s Catalogue of Books, in various 
languages; particularly Irish History. 

W.. Baynes and Son’s General Catalogue 
of Second-hand Books, for 1821, 8vo. 4s. 

T. Rodd’s Catalogue of Tracts, Part V. 
being a Supplement to the four first parts ; 
containing 16,800, together with 1800 Ser- 
mons, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of William Sancroft, Archbi- 
shop of Canterbury, compiled principally 
from original and searce Documents ; with 
an Appendix ‘¢ontaining 'the| Diary of the 
learned Henry Wharton. Now first pub- 
lished from a Manuseript in Lambeth Pa- 
lace 5, also, the remaining Works, now 
scarce, of Archbishop Sancroft; by the 
Rev. Geo. D’Oyly, D. D. F.RS., Domestic 


Chaplain to his Grace’ the Archbishop’bp 
Canterbury ;' with a Portrait fro" an’ ob. 
ginal Picture, by Luttrell, in Lambeth’ 
Palace, 2 vols. vo. £1, As: 

Memoirs of the Life, Ww ritings, and ‘Re? 
ligious Connexions of John Owen, D, D. 
by the Rev. W. Orme, 8vo. portrait. 14, 

Memoirs of the Life of Anne Boles: 
Queen of Henry VIII. ; by Miss’ Ben 
author of Memoirs of Hamiltoti, To 
&c. 2 vols. 16s. 4 

A Christian Biographical Dictihdrp 
containing an Account of the id 
Writings of the most distinguished’ 
tians of all Religions ; by John Wilks" ; 
jun. 12mo. 9s. 


BOTANY. dirs 


A Grammar of Botany, Wustrative of" 
Artificial as well as Natural € lassification, 
with an explanation of Jussieu’s system; 
by Sir J. E. Smith, M.D. F.R.S. 8yvo. with 
21 plates, 12s. ; 

CHRONOLOGY. 

Chronology of all the Events of the last 
Fifty Years, from 1771 to 1821, new edi- 
tion. Lids. 

CLASSICS. 


coloured, £1, 11s. 6d.” ‘ 


The Delphin Classics, Nos. XXTIT ata. 


XXIV. £1, Is. each. 

Ciceronis Opera, ex edit. Oliveti et Er- 
nesti, cura J. Carey, LL.D. twelve small 
volumes. £3, 12s. 


6d. 


Virgil, translated by Davidson, 8vo. 6s. 


Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus, No. XD" 


£1, 6s. 
COMMERCE. 

A Report of the Case of Bills of Ex, 
change made payable at Bankers, as de- 
cided in the House of Lords ; with an Ap- 
pendix ; by Richard Bligh, Esq. 8vo. 3s, 
Gd. 


Observations on the Select Committee of’ 


the House of Lords, relative to the Tim- 
ber Trade. 2s. 6d. 
DRAMA. 

Don John, or the T'wo Violettas, a mu- 
sical Play. 2s. 6d. 

The Disappointed Authoress, a Comedy; 
by Tho. Wilson. 2s. 

Plot against Plot, a Comedy, by the 
same. 4s. 

Abdallah, or the Arabian Martyr; 4 
Christian Drama; by T. F. Barham, 4to. 
2s. Gd. 


Conscience ; or, the Bridal Night ;/a. 


Tragedy ; by James Haynes, Esq. 
Harold ; or, the English King ; ‘a hiss, 

torical Play ; by D. Dew. 96. 
Ethelwolf ;\or, the Danish Pirates ; hu 

Tragedy; by J. F. Rennie. 3s. Gd. 
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lomew ; a Tragedy ; by E. arnaby, 


Esq. 2s. 6d. 

"The Poet’s Child; a Tragedy, in five 

acts; by Isabel Hill, Bvo. 

-Lectures.on, the Dramatic Literature of 
the Age of Elizabeth; delivered at the 
Surrey Institution; by William Hazlitt, 
second edition, Svo. . 12s. 

d EDUCATION. 

The Mother’s Book, exemplifying Pes- 
talozzi’s; Plan, of Awakening the Under- 
standing of Children, 12mo. Gs. 

Rosamond.;. a sequel to Early Lessons; 
by Maria Edgeworth, 18mo,.2 vols. 5s. 

A Clue for Young Latinists and Non- 
Latinists ; by John Carey, 12mo. 2s. Gd. 

Historical Prints, representing some of 
the most memorable events in English His- 
tory, in which the costumes of the times 
are carefully preserved ; with descriptions 
by Emily Taylor; and a brief chronology 
of the Kings of England, 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

The Grammar of Classical Literature ; 
containing ancient Geography, Mythology, 
Customs, Antiquities, and Biography ; by 
Benj. Johnson, A.M. with 100 maps and 
engravings. 8s. 

A Grammar of Universal Geography, 
and of Elementary Astronomy; by Alex. 
Jamieson, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Letters to a Child, on the subject of Ma- 
ritime Discovery ; by Emily Taylor, 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Remarks on the Tendency of certain 
Clauses in a Bill now pending in Parlia- 
ment to degrade Grammar Schools, with 
cursory strictures on the national import- 
ance of preserving inviolate the classic dis- 
cipline of the antient foundations ; by Vi- 
cesimus Knox, D.D, yo. 4s 

FINE ARTS. 

Portraits of British Poets, Part VII. 
8vo, , 12s. 

HISTORY. 

History of the Cause and Effects of the 
Confederation of the Rhine; by the Mar- 
quis Lucchesini, 8ve. 12s. 

LAW. 

The History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Judicial or Adawlut System, as esta- 
blished for the Administration of Justice 
under the Presidency of Bengal. Part II. 
an Inquiry into the supposed existence of 
Trial by Jury in India, with some account 
of the late proposed alterations in the Ju- 
dicial System under the Presidency of Fort 
St George, Bvo. &s. Gd. 

MEDICINE. 

Commentaries on some of the most Im- 
portant Diseases of Childrens by John 
Clarke, M.D. royal 8vo. ; 1s. 6d. 

The History and Method of Cure of the 
vatious Species of Palsy 3 by John Cyoke, 
M.D. 8vo,., 6s. 

An Essay on Sea-Bathing ; by J. W. 


ween - =? . 
Williams, Surgeon, L2mo. 6s. Gd. 
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Agatha ; or, the Convent ee hax | On, 


An A i paroiny into the proba- 

nfluence of Factitious 
Eruptions in Hydrophobia, Tetanus, Non- 
Exanthematras, and other Diseases inci- 
dental to the human ‘body ; ‘illustrated by 
cases, in a letter to Dr’ Cha. Parry, F:R.S. 
&e. &e. &c.3 by Edward: Jefiner,: M:D. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. &e. b 

Illustrations of the great Operations of 
Surgery; by Cha. Bell, coloured’ plates, 
Part I. £1, 1s. 

Practical Observations on’ Midwifery, 
with a Selection of Cases; by John Rams- 
botham, M.D. 8vo. Part I. 10s.-6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Peerage Chart for 1821. 5s. Also, 
the Baronetage, uniform with the above. 5s. 
The Recreative Review, Part I. 6s. 

A few plain Directions for persons in- 
tending to proceed to Upper Canada. ° 6s. 
Gd. 

L’Homme Rouge; or, the Little Red 
Man, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXTV~’ 6s. ‘6d. 

A Treatise on Naval Gunnery ; by Co- 


lonel Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. 8v0. with 


plates. 
NOVELS. 

The Republican’s Mistress ;''a Novel; 
founded upon facts ; by Charlotte Smith. 

*.* The MS. of this work was’ in’ the 
possession of a Nobleman, and by his au- 
thority is now offered to the public: ’ 

The Favourite of Nature, 3 vols.’ I12mo. 
£1, 1s. BIS 

The Midnight Wanderer, a Romance, 
4 vols. 12mo. £1, 2s. 

Zelica ; the Creole; by an’ American, 3 
vols. 12mo. £1, Is. 

The Village of Mariendorpt; a ‘Tale 5 
by Miss A. M. Porter, 4 vols: 12mo.' £1, 
8s. 

Precaution ; a Novel, in 3 vols. 12mo. 
£1, 1s. 

Society and Solitude; by James Hoole, 
Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

POETRY. 

Works of Lord Byron, new edition, 
comprised in 5 vols. small 8vo.") £15 Bs. 

Rejected Addresses, fourteenth ‘dition, 
small 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

Whistlecraft’s Prospectus and Specitnen 
of an intended National Poem, small 8vo. 
4s. Gd. : 

The Fall of the Crescent, the Buccanier, 
and other Poems ; by S: R. Jackson, small 
8Svo. 

The Lilian Bride, and other'Poems ; by 
Barton Wilford, small 8vo. 

Poems ; by‘ Mrs ‘Cornwell Baron’ Wil- 
son, 8vo. Ss. 6d. ; 

Specimens of' the Russian ‘Poets,’ with 
Preliminary Remarks and Biographical 
Notices ; translated: by John Bowring, -F. 
L.S. 12imay! 8s. } (1.0 ord , 

Sacred Lyrics ; by James Edmeston, 
Vol. Il. 12mo. ds. Gd. 
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Metrical Legends of Exalted Charac- 
ters; by Joanna Baillie, 8vo. 14s. 


The Harp of the Desert ; eontaining the 


tattle of Algiers, with other Pieces in 
verse; by Ismael Fitzadam, small iyo. 
: THEOLOGY. 

An Inquiry into the Doctrines of Neces- 
sity and Predestination; by Edw. Cople- 
ston, D.D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Vindicia Hebraice ; or, a Defence of 
the Hebrew Seriptures, as a vehicle of re- 
vealed religion; by Hyman Hurwitz, &vo. 
Us. . 
Sermons ; by Rev. Isaac Milner, 2 vols. 
8vo. £1, Is. 

The Religions and Religious Ceremonies 
of all Nations, with 100 engravings, 1(s. 
6d. in red ; or 15s. on royal paper. 
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( Serinong, Bfattichk Doctrinal, and Oc. 
casional ; preached in the Parish Chureh 
of Walthamaton, Essex ; by the Rev. Geo, 
Hughes, Curate, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

A Course of Sermons for| the Festivals 
and Fasts of the Church of éngland.s by 
Rev. J. H. Pott, 8vo... 12s, 00 

ROPOGRAPHY, oll 

Kenilworth Ulustrated ; or, the Hi 
of the Castle, Priory, and Charch of Ki 
worth, royal 4to. Part EH... 4£2,,12a«Gd); 

VOYAGES AND PRAVEMS¢\\ (yxy 

Journal of New Voyages and Tragels 
No. VI. of vol. IV. containing Kelsal’s 
Classical Tour. 3s. Gd. ; 

Letters from the Continent; by Sink. 
Brydges, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





EDINB 


Astronomy Explained, upon Sir Isaac 
Newton’s Principles; by J. Ferguson, 
F.R.S.; with Notes and Supplementary 
Chapters; by David Brewster, L.L.D., 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edinb. The second 
edition ; with 26 Folding Plates ; in 2 vols. 
8vo. £1, 4s. boards. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor for 
March, No. CX XVIII. 

Edinburgh Monthly Review for April, 
No. XXVIII. 

Contemplation, and other Poems; by 
Alexander Balfour, 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Scottish Episcopal Review and Maga- 
zine, No. V. for March, 

Prize Essays, and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland ; to which is 
prefixed, an Account of the Principal Pro- 

ings of the Society, for the period from 
February 1816, to November 1820 ; care- 
fully revised and corrected, by Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. one of the directors ; vol. V. 
8vo, price lis. boards. 

Essays on various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral; the practical application of 
their principles to the State of Man in the 
Lower Orders of Society ; and connecting 
them. with what ought to constitute their 
Duties, as Citizens, Subjects, and Christi- 
ans; by a Layman, 3 vols. 8vo, £1, 11s. 
6d. 


A Manual of the Diseases of the Hu- 
man Eye, from the best national and fo- 
reign works, and in particular those of Pro- 
fessor Beer ; with the observations of the 
editor, Dr Charles Henry Weller ; Berlin, 
1819. Tlustrated by four highly-coloured 
Plates, respresenting 37 diseased Eyes, and 
one plate of instruments. Translated from 
the original German work, and illustrated 
by Cases and Observations ; by George C. 

Monteath, M.D. Member of the Royal 
‘College of Surgeons of London, Member 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, and one of the Senior Surgeons 


5 
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of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, Ac, in 
2 vols. 8vo. price £1, 10s. 

Dr Chalmers’s Christian and Civic ico. 
nomy of Large Towns; No. VII], on 
** Church-Offices,”’ 8vo. 1s. 

Narrative of the Loss of the Abeona, 
&vo. Is. 

Inquiry into the Principles and Ma. 
nagement of Friendly Societies in Scot. 
land ; written with a view to promote their 
further Extension and Improvement, 8yo. 
ls. Dedicated, by permission, to the High. 
land Society of Scotland. 

The Importance of Ecclesiastical Esta. 
blishments, a Sermon, preached on ° 
day 29th January, 1821, before the Socie- 
ty incorporated by Royal Charter for the 
Benefit of the Sons of the Clergy of the 
Church of Scotland, and published at their 
request ; by John Inglis, D.D. To which 
is subjoined an Appendix, containing, the 
Charter, and the permanent regulations,of 
the Society, with a list of its present Mem- 
bers and Office- Bearers. 

Mr Owen's Report to the county. of La. 
nark, of a Plan for Relieving Public Dis- 
tress, and removing discontent, by giving 
permanent productive employment torthe 
Poor and W orking-Classes, under arzange- 
ments which will essentially improve. their 
character and ameliorate their condition ; 
diminish the expences of production and 
consumption, and create markets co-exten- 
sive with production ; with the Reportof a 
Committee, appointed by the County, to 
take the same into consideration ; and pr0- 
posals by Mr Hamilton of Dalzell, to form 
an establishment en the said plan in the 
Middle Ward of Lanarkshire, om landof- 
fered by him for that purpose, and’of-which 
an engraving, exhibiting the arrangements 
— is annexed ; 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Fleurs ; a Poem, in four beoks; 4to, 80s. 
6d. 
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o) 8) “° “COMMERCIAL REPORT.—i40h March, 1821. & 
\s Sugar. "The Sugat market has for some time 'béen very languid; and! the hold 
whxidus to'elfdet sales. © Phere seems no great appearance of any revival, although the 
uantity on hafid is mtich’ redueéd, and no supplies of any importanee can. be expected 
some time/ '' Phe reason of this seems to be that the demand fromthe Coritinent is 
y reduced, ‘as ‘several places are now carrying on a trade dire¢t with thé ‘dolonies 
of foreign ets. In refined goods the demand for ‘some. time was: ¢ohsiderable, and 
thie? ked up 3 but unfavourable reports having been received: from ‘Russia, -re- 
ing some regulations which the government of that country have in view, has thrown 
the Sugar market. Coffvc.—Thie demand for Coffee has been fluctuating 
rT rably: « 'To-day‘there has been a revival, aud the ‘next day tlie market became 
languid. ‘The market’ may, however, be stated to be much in the same staté as at.the 
date‘of our last. The future prospects for the Coffee market will greatly depend iipon 
the advices from the Continent of Europe, the political affairs of which are far ‘from 
being in a settled state. Should no serious convulsions take place amongst the great 
European powers, the demand for Coffee may be expected to improve. Cotton.—The 
demand for Cotton continues extensive and the market steady, inclining rather to an 
advance in price. The value of this article has of late sunk so low, that, if the same 
demand continues, the price must certainly advance. The high price abroad renders 
the importation of it a losing concern to those who take it in exchange for goods, or 
purchase it with the proceeds of the sales of these goods ; while the freighits obtainéd for 
carrying it from the United States of America to this market are so exceedingly low as 
to injure deeply the shipping interest engaged in it. Still the quantity raised and bronght 
to market is very great, though the arrivals for this year have been smaller than to the 
same period of last. Corn.—The Grain market may be stated generally to be firm, and 
bh kinds in fairdemand. The condition of the labouring artisam and mant- 
icturer being greatly meliorated, will certainly tend to increase the demand for every 
article of agricultural produce, and consequently raise the value of the same, which, in 
the course of a short time, will tend to remove the severe distress under which the agri- 
Cultural interests of this country have for some time laboured, and yet labour. "Phe 
Prosperity of our agricultural interest is the foundation-stone of our national strength. 
When it suffers, all other interests must suffer.—The market for Tobacco is greatly 
depressed. Oil is on the decline. Beef is dull, and Pork in considerable request. 
Rum remains exceedingly low, and in Brandy and Geneva there is no alteration. Our 
general review of British Commerce is unavoidably postponed to next month, atid in the 
meantime we subjoin an account of the present state of the manufacturing businéss'in one 
of the. chief districts of Scotland, which may be relied on. In Paisley, weavets” wages 
fave’ risen somewhat, and work is plenty. The manufacturers of Paisley’ give’em- 
ment not only to men, but also to a vast number of women and children, and all 
ve Tow constant employment. The womens’ work is not better paid than formerly ; 
draw-boys’ wages have risen within these few months from 2s. 6d. and 3s. to 3s. 6d. and 
48-'a-week. ‘The weaving has advanced, though not a great deal, yet every person gets 
work, and is not obliged to be idle between webs, as lately. The weaver’s situation has, 
“of course, become vastly more comfortable than it was two years ago. However, as in 
the higher branches of work, a web takes several months to prepare and finish, many of 
thé best weavers have not yet reaped the benefit to result from their néw engagément. 
‘Though the situation of the operatives be improved, as above stated, there are feW sales 
Of'any consequence, and the selling prices of s have not adVanéed: © The rianiifac- 
turers have been speculating in antictpation of a brisk. spring trade, whieh has: not‘com- 
menced. ‘Though Cotton-¥arn is exceedingly low, Silk, which is the most experifive 
i of our higher sorts of manufacture, has advanced ‘in’ pticé 25°per'cent. “The ‘goods 
ust, therefore, come into the market at a higher price,. and whether the demané*shall 
. a, expectations of the inanufactitrer, and ‘reward him for his extra expensé;'tine 
ermine. 










Course of Exchange, March-9.—Amsterdam, 12: 9. .C. F. Ditto at sight, 12+ 6. 
Rotterdam,-12;; 10... Antwexp, 12: 10. Hamburgh, 382 2.Altona, 38; 3.Paris, + 
ae sight, 25 :. 80... Ditto.26: 10+, Bourdgaux, 26: 10... Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
«\Retersburgh, 942 3: 0. Vienna; 10: 15 .4f-flo . Trieste,,.10,; 25.,.Madnid,, 36. 

Cadiz» Bigs DBilbons- dds, Barceldnay 35....Seville, 35. ...Gibyaltar, 304. , dealer. 
M6 Gpi::Genem, 4334. Venice, 27 +60. Maltayd5er Naples, 884. Palermo, 11,¢,..Jsis- 
= oF Oporto, 494. Rio Janeiro,.49)-  ‘Bahia,.55,.,.ddubling 73 ~per. cent. 
i ctepar teces sit WN, ape bes 3 ) 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 7104. New 
Dollars, 4s. 104d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 114d. 
Vo. VII. 47 
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Weekly Price of Stocks, from \st to 224 Feb. 1821. 






























































Ist. 8th. 15th. 29d. 

_ Bank stock, 773 «| 8 (2093 } isan 
3 per cent. reduced, 72 } |} 733 4] 73 2B) FBpiiwe gy 
3 per cent. consols, Tg 9) 72h 8] 72g PY eg 
3} per cent. consols, 81} 823 824 83} 

4 per cent. consols, 893 3/912 3/91 903 }-91 j 

5 per cent. navy ann 105g = 3 {1065 1065} fnOBR | 
erial 3 per cent. ann. 703 —— pr aa 

on stock, a 230 229) 

— bonds, 40 41 pr. | 41 42 pr. | 41 pr. 4) pr 
Exchequer bills, 85pr. | 4 Gpr |] 35pr 2 5 pr. 

Consols per acc. 713 2{73§ 23 | 723 bP F2R Omg 
American 3 per cents aeaae eae A. ele 4 sb20 

French 5 per cents eke aa bevwaly ee 





EDINBURGH.—Marcu 7. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......35s. Od. | Ist,.....21s. Od. +e 0d. ae Od. 
2d,......30s. Od. | 2d,......19s. 6d. | 2d,......20s. 6d. | 2d,......17s, 6d 
3d,......26s. Od. 3d... .---- 18s. Od. 3d... ..L5s. 6d. dl Biewie 16s. Od. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 10: 0, 9-1 2ths. per boll. 


Tuesday, March 7. 
Beet (174 oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 9d. to 


. sss Os. Gd. to Os. 8d.| Potatoes (28 Ib.) ~. Os. 10d. to 


Sane per quarter . te. Od. to 12s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. Is. 7d. to 
Veal . . . . . Os. 8d.to Is. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone lis. Od. to 


Pork ... - Os. Gd. to Os. 7d.| Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 4d. to 
Tallow, per stone - 8s. Gd.to 9s. Gd.| Eggs, perdozen . Os. 8d. to 





FFFREF 
EEEREE 





HADDINGTON.—Janvary 19. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
st,....328. Gd. | Ist,.....21s. Od. | Ist,.....20s. Od. | Ist,.....17s. Od. | Ist,.....18s.. 0d. 
2d,,.....308. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d,...... om Od. | 2d,... ..15s. Od. | 2d,......158./0d 
3d,..-...28s. Od. | 3d,...... 16s. Od. | 3d,......15s. rv? ceermais Od. | 3d,......13§, Od. 
j Average, £1: 






















— | 
* London, Corn Exchange, Feb. 26. Liverpool, March 6. , 
’ ——_. oh sd sd. m my = a. ye 
je s per 7 " weet, S. 
Ww red,new'5i to 41H . Sto dll nerd Old 79to 8 6 Do. inbond20 0 to 22,0 
Fine ditto + 46to 52|Maple . . . 28to 29] Fore: - 74to & O}Sourdo. . 27 0to 28-0 
Supe ditto 53 to 55|White . . « 50 to 52/ Sco 7 6to 7 8| Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
Ditto, old . . —to —!Ditto, boilers. 54 to 36\| Waterford 78to 7 9 English. 24 0 to 25.0 
White, new . 38to 43|New ditto, . .—to —||Limerick . 7 8to 7 9jScotch.. 20 0to 23.0 
Fine ditto . . 50 to 54/SmallBeans,new50 to 32|| Drogheda. 7 3to 7 6) Irish . 19 0 to 22 0 
ditto 56 to 60/Ditto, old . . 59to 40\| Dublin . 7 0to 7 3\Bran,p.2ilb1 Otol 2 
old. . —to —|Tick, new. . 25to 26)| Irish Old. 74to 7 8 
ik, hew . 26to 28|Ditto, old. . 37to 38\| Bonded... 59to 5 0| Butter, Beaf, Ke 
@. . . . 28to52\Foreign. . .32to 54 yd per 60 Ibs. Butter, per cwt. 5. & 
oe’ + —to Te ° - 14to 18) EF - 3 8to 3 10) Belfast, new. 9516.96 
Bar + 20to 21)Pi . 190 20] Seuteh 2. 3 2to 3 6| Newry 90 to 94 
Fine, new « « 22to 24 Poland ditto . 16to 19)|Irish... 3 O0to 3 2) Waterford. 88 to 90 
Superfine - + 25to 27\Fine. . . . 20to 22/| Oats, per 45 Ib. Cork, pick. 2d, 94 to 95 
Malt. . . . 42to 52}Potatoe ditto . 20 to Eng. pota.. 2 6to 2 8 Sd dry .. 8tto — 
Fine. . . . 54to 56\Fine . « « « 25to righ lo ..26to 2 7 Beef, p- tierce 
eee. 860.8 8}— Mess RS pe 
t per b. — Per bri... 74to 
Set ~ March 6. — Fine «= 7 6 to! 8 O} Pork, p. bri. fh 
Beans, per qr. — Mess 62,to, 635 
— - -00 0038 0 — Midadling * . 58to 60 
Irish .. . 350 0to352 0} Bacon, p. cwt. 
Rapeseed, p.'k £52 to-54} Short middies 47 to.48 
lease, grey 26; 0 to.28. 0) Sides...» «i». 45 to SD 
— White ». 40 Oto 48 0} Hams, ay, 50 to. 56. 
Flour, English, Green « + 56 to BF 
- 240Ib. fi = 560to 38 0} Lerd, re nd. 4 58 to 168i 
0.t0 37 ote da iy 30 teas 








_ ri ap rish . 
Ameri. p ‘196 Ib. 
RapeSeed, new, per last, . £35 to to £37. 
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"SUGAR, Muse. 


B. P. Dry ery : cet 

Mid..good, and fine 

Fine and very fine,*.— - 
Reinet a Loayes, 


i Si rie G8. 3 


e and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 

St Domingo, . ss «+ + 

Pimento (in Bond,). . - 

SPIRITS, 

Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, - + - + + « 
Geneva, . . . 


Grain Whisky, — 
WINES, 
Claret, Ist ieee hhd, 
Portugal R ipe. 
aie. utt. 


‘Tenerife 
pipe. 
Madeira, - « ales 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
Honduras, . . «+ « 
Cam hy, -« « « 
Pyst C, Jamaica, . ° 
ul Poy « « « 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . 
)\Christiansand (dut: paid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, . 
ditto, .. 
bri. 


PITCH, Foreign, 
TA CLOW, Rus. Yel. cand. 
Home melted, 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


FLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
Dutch. 


ry e'‘e e118 6 @ 


Irish, . © 
MATS, Archangel, 100. 
BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 

Montreal, ditto, . "3 

‘ot, . ° 


Po 
OIL, Whale, . tun. 
Cod. 


TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, ib, 
Middli ings ° 


Inter 
COTTONS Bowed. Georg. 
Sea Island, ind, fine, 


Miadiing, gets 
and Berbice, 

West India, a ‘ ‘ 
Pernambuco, ° . 


Py - . . 


ALPHABETICAL List of EnGLisu RANKRUPTCIES, announced’ between’ the 20th 
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‘PRICES CURRENT, March 10. 


LEITH, 
60 to 65 
76 86 
84 

130 145 
106 110 
102 106 
94 98 
91 94 
44 56 
26 27 
115 122 
123 128 
80 115 
120 128 
132 138 
122 126 
8} 8% 
2s10d Ss0d 
4 0 4 6 
110 2 0 
69 7 1 
60 64 
35 46 
34 55 
30 52 
55 65 
£7 7% 
8 pes 
8 ina 
7 in 
9 11 
9s 6d lis 6d 
6 3 4 
30 3 4 
2 bis 

1. i@- 23 6 
18 - 
10 - 
51 — 
55 56 
45 a 
41 — 
58 60 
58 100 
45 50 
75 80 
13 10 14 
37 38 
41 46 
38 44 
£22 10 ~ 
84s (p. brl.)— 
y 

64 

54 


PLT EL laos 
-_ 





ahAeeN 
57 
62 4 
27 28 
112 119 
120 128 
8 on 
237d 288d 
7 0 710 
610 7 0 
8 6 810 
7s 8 6 
2 ¢ 1 8 
1 4 3 0 
52 53 
41 42 
35 36 
23 23 10 
21 22 
63 7k 
64 74 
5 5h 
0 9} 114 
18 20 
Lime Boe 
14416 
, ® 31-8 
010 O ll 
RB. 3,2 
XL @- 4.a 








LIVERPOOL. 
56 - 
| == by 
76 84), 
bc othr 
28 _- 
115 121 
122 152 
116 
120 196 
128 
113 114 
8 
s2d 284d 


11 bys 


— 
= 
tena 0 
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~teNDON” 
$f" 60° 
61 67 
iB 81 
92 110°: 
23 0 
94 124 
126 146 
234d 3s10d 
sk @ 8 
:o 20 
£50 £60 
45 52 
28 40 
6s 10d 7s 0d 
610 70 
£70 £8 O 
Is 3d ‘1s! 6d - 
10 O 40; 6i/ 
wea 
16 6 aie 
8 6 106 
£42 No 
38 10 _ 
£58 59. 
45 58 
£315 40 
37 38 
41 43 
33 34 
95 —_ 
93 ry 
05d. 
0 34, 0.4 
03 +0 siz 
09,01 
13. oii 
0 9,4 ae | 
08 O 9h 
10.1, 
o11°1 


of January and the 20th of February, 1821, extracted from the London Ganstte, 


Abbot, W. Bermondsey 


New-road, cordwainet: 


yy Calstock, Cortiwall, pean 
ev, reat » Solio, er. 
Aiist,:J. Gloucester, er. 1 


— © Exeter, druggist. 


Bailey, Bi Merton, Surrey, calieo-printer, 


Bavers! ‘Foe > “RAto 

Beevers, Sunes yk iy 
Benham, T. BP 

erry: M. Newsome Co al clothier. 
Berthond,’H. Soh ; books ! 
Birks, W. Charnés, ite. ¢ factor . 


pd 
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B » G. Alder to-street, jeweller, a 
Bindloss, C. Hall Garth, Westmorlands: 
Booth, J. sen. Bromley Park, Staffordshire, farmer. 
Bartram, J. Canterbury, linen-draper. 
Boréham, J. Havershill, Suffolls, brewer. : 
Bowkett, T. Zastham, W orcestershire, and Charles 
Bowkett, Eye, Herefordshire, farmers. 
Browne, J. Leéds, woollen-cloth merchant. 


Suanses, cabinet-maker. _ 

nt oe sen. Bath cabinct-maker. 

Butcher, P. Nerth-street, City-read, horse-dealer. 

Card, T. A. W. Borough-market, tripe-dresser. 

Cattermoite, Ji Farmlingham, merchant. 

Castle, J. Ranwell, Somersetshire, victualler. 

Chester, C. Liverpool, auctioneer. 

Clay, R. Stamford, scrivener. 

Cc , J. Bath, shoemaker. 

Collier, W. Wellington, ironmonger. 

Cc » W.. Nottingham, grocer. 

Clark, G. Blackburn, grocer. 

Coward, J. J. Exeter, spirit-merchant. 

Crowe, Es Wymondham, Norfolk, shopkeeper. 

Crowther, J. Liverpool, merchant. / 

Davis, J. Hereford, cabinet-maker. 

Delapyrine, A. and. G and C. Helton, Charley, 
cotton-spinners. 

Dews, J. Dewsbury, Yorkshire, clothier. 

Dinley, F. Pershore, money-scrivener. 

Deve, T. Malden, linen-draper. 

Durham, W. Oxnead, Norfolk, paper-maker. 

Edwards, M. Rochester, woollen-draper. 

Ewing, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Endicott, J. E. Exeter, builder. 

Freday, L. Sedgley, Warwickshire, iron-master. 

Fisher, F..Edgeware-road, nurseryman. 

Fisher, J.:Milby, Yorkshire, raff-merchant. 

Foster, J. Sheflield, ironmonger. 

Fraser, A. Norfolk-street, Mary-la-bone, Uphols- 


, terer, 
Friend, H. Southwark, engineer, 
Frost, T. Little Titchfield-Place, coach-maker. 
Fuller. H. Bethnal Green-road, surgeon, 
Gill, J. M. Plymouth Dock, linen-draper. 
Godfrey, S. Market Weighton, innkeeper. 
Gouch. J. Bath, painter. 
Green, R. Selby, Yorkshire, banker. 
Grove, P. Cardiff, straw-hat manufacturer. 
Harris, G. Worship-street, coach proprietor. 
Hebdin, W. Leeds, stuff-merchant. 
Hodges, W. Newington, straw-hat manufacturer. 
Howton, R. St Andrew, Worcestershire, victualler. 
Howard, H. and J. Gibbs, Cork-street, Burlington 

Gardens, scriveners. 

Hughes, W. Bolton, scrivener. 
Ivens, M. Shuckburgh. Warwickshire, grazier. 
Ivens, R. Byfield, Flecknoe, Warwickshire, tanner 
Jarrett, T. Shrewsbury, victualler, 

fohnson, T. jun. Wakefield, merchant. 

eep, J. Grainsby, Nottinghamshire, farmer. 
Kempster, T. Bouverie-street, carpenter. 
Kerkman, J. Great Bolten, cotton-manufacturer. 
Knight, R. Gray’s Inn-lane, livery-stable-keeper. 
Lamb, J. Newington Causeway, glazier. 
Langhorne, W. C. St Mary Axe, merchant. 
s, T. Gerard, Cheshire, eotton-spinner. 
Leigh, P, Stockport, cotton-spinner. 
Levi, §. Rosemary-lane, slop-seller. 
Loekey, C. Ivy-lane, corn-chandler. 
Lorne, J. Coventry, builder. 
Mantle, T. Dover, cabinet-maker. 
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cher, 
. Maug H) Rochester, linen-draper. 


C Minréh! 


Marsh, J. Graeechurch-street, hosier. 
Massey, E.‘Eicclesten, watch-maker. ‘Tay 


Morgan, W. Compton Greenfield, Gloucestershire, 
butcher, « 

Morris, J. Liverpool, wine-merehant. 

Moth, G. Portsea, vintner. 

Mitchell, J. sen. Herts, dealer, 

Nash, J. Bath, fishmonger. 

Nelson, R. Neckingér, Bennondsey; 

Newmarch, C. Cheltenham, stone-merchant. 

Nobles, R. A. Swindon, Wilts, plumber. 

Norton, L. New Union-strect, stage-coach master. 

Owen, J. Madeley, dealer in coals. 

Parsons, J. Long. Acre, coach lace manufacturer, 

Pennell, P. Whitborne, Herefordshire, farnier. 

Pethurst, J. Cranbrook, draper. 

Philpots, R. Banbury, draper. 

Phillips, C. and W. Parsons, Broseley, Shropshire, 
iron-masters. 

Pitts, J. Hereford, timber-dealer. 

Poole, A. Haydon-square, merchant, 

Priddy, J. Oxford-street, wine-merchant. 

Pryer, T. C. B. Birchin-lane, saddler. 

Pullinger, J. Itchingswell, Southampton, tanner. 

Purkis, W. Portsmouth, cabinet-maker, 

Reid, Wm. jun. Newcastle-place, Clerkenwell, 
watch-maker. 

Reeve, B. Hilgay, Norfolk, dealer. 

Richards, J. Deritend, Warwickshire, brewer. 

Richardson, T. fronjActon, Gloucestershire, tanner 

Ridout, J. P. Bridport, linen-draper. 

Roberts, W. H. Aldbury, Surry, paper-manufac- 
turer : 

Rosson, R. Manchester. 

Ruspini, J. B. Pall Mall, medicine vender, 

Russell, T. Brighton, builder. 

Rutt, J. Red Cow-lane, Hanamersmith, miarket- 
gardener. ; 

Sager, W. Chaddeston, Lancashire, merchant. 

Sager, E. jun. Chaddeston, Lancashire, merchant. 

Saunders, J. Duke-street, St James’s, surgeon. 

Shakespear, J. Fillnagley, Warwickshire, draper. 

Shipden, R. Hythe, grocer. 

Shorey, J. Croydon, coal-merchant. 

Sidwell, R. Bath, shoemaker. 

Skey, R. S. Stratford upon Avon, carter. 

Smithies, J. Huddersfield, victualler. 

Stead, R. Huddersfield, corn-dealer. 

Symes, W. Crewkerne, Somersetshire, linen-draper 

Thurtell, J. and J. Giddens, Norwich, bombazine 
manufacturers. 

Timbrell, A. Old South Sea House, merchant. 

Tongue, G. W. B. East India Chambers, mer- 
chant. 

Vigor, M. Bristol, cabinet-maker, 

Vipond, T. E. Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer.) 

Walpole, T. White Lion-street, Goodman’s Fields, 
victualler 

Watts, T. Combe Martin, Devonshire, dealer. 

Wilburn, W. F. North Shields, hardware-man. 

Wildman, J. Whitechapel-road, plumber. 

Williams, W. and A. White, New Bond-street, 


hatters. 

Wilkinson, J. and W. Blackburn, cotton manu- 
facturers. . 
Wise, J. Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, 

sadler. 


Wotton, T. Bristol, leather-factor. 
Young, J. Bristol, woollen-draper. 





ALFHABETICcAtL List of Scotcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 


28th February 1821, extracte 


‘Campbell, J. merchant, Glasgow. 

Criehton, P. corn-merchant and broker, Dundee. 
Green, E. merchant, Montrose. 

Johnston and Wight, merchants, Leith. 

id, D. fish-eurér, Leith. ' 
M‘Call, J. and Co. masons arid builders in Ayr. 
M‘Fariane, P. éattle-dealer, Inveresragan. 

Ross, W. merchant, Inverness. 

Ruseell, A, auétioncer and builder, Glasgow, 

Bh Ho al net, §/atietionéer' and dealer, or merchant, 
Tia’cow. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Rerrie, J. plasterer, Edinburgh; a dividend 17th 
March. 


. 


d from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Brown, M. and Co. manufacturers, Glasgow ; a 
final dividend 1st March. 

Cramond, D. miller and meal-monger, at Letham 
Mill; a tinal dividend 15th March. 

Forrester and Buchanan, wood-merchants, Glas- 
gow; a dividend 6th March. 

M‘Symon, J. jan. baker and grain-dealer, Dum- 
barton; a dividend 16th March. 

Rhind, J. merchant, Leith; adividend25d March. 

Robertson, W. merchant, Inverness; ‘a dividend 
lst Mareh, ; 

Vallence, H. and Co. timber-merchants, Paisley; 
a dividend 17th March. 
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MysPanOLeetene TAsLe,, extracted from the. Register Kept at Edinburgh, in the 
| Observatory, Calton-hill. 


—The Observations are made twice every day 
ae second 0 the in 


at nine o’clock, forenoon; and four o'clock, after- 

































































noon.—The bservation in n, in’the first. column, is taken by the Register. 
Thermometer. Ait 
; Attach, Attach. 
Ther. |Barom.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom. Wind 
'M.413/29.680/M.49) |N.W. |. . M.30 |30.178|M.37 ) |N/W. | Frost morn. 
Feb 1 50" sie A. 48 §| High. Showery. Feb. 15} A.37 | 26514. al f | Mod. fair day. 
52°) .634|M.43 . F \ |M.30 "153}M.39 -W. | Fair. 
of lh 55 "9773\A. 44 § |High. {Fait 16 5 /A. 39 |29.999]A. 49 § |Mod. |) 
M.353| + .575|M.46)|W. Sh 17 M.33 -971|M.42) |N. W. | Fair, but 
31 \4.46 | .496 A. 46 High. |PPOWerY- } A. 40 858 A. i Sharp. dull. i 
M.31 -561/M.43 ) |N. : 32 ° 39 ° ain & s) 
44 |A.38 |30.115/A. 40 §|Mod. | 18} 1A."54 | ‘O96|A. 32} (Mod. (for. Fair aft 
M.32 .335| M.36 1) |S.W. F 1S M.21 |50,168}M.33 2 Frost morn. 
5{ A.30 | .173|A. 38 §| High, |P7°S*Y- 91a. 30 |29.869] 4.34 f |Mod. |fair day. 
of M.31 | .190 vant W. | rair. 20} M.21}| '.790 re 4! N.W. | nitto, ° 
A. 42 -190|A. 43 § | High. A. 41 -866)| A. 57 § |Mod. 
W.373| ‘“o9g/Ni.a5 (We |, 1.29 | 1985|Nf.404 |S.W- 
811A. 45"| 866|A. 46} |High. |Ditto. | 22} A. 38 “985 4.40} Mod. ens 
M.37 -890|M.46 ) |W. : -273| ~S of Cble. | Frost morn. 
9{ 1A 46 | “991A. 45 } High. nm | 25} 4-36} 850 4.43} Mod. mild day. 
M.234/50.205| M.40 ) |W. ‘rost morn. M.28 | .8 41 > morn. 
of "35" (29,999 A. 39} Sharp.|fair day. A A.59 | 819A. 41 } Mod. |duill day. 
-263} .997|M.40) |W. , .827|M. «W. | Du 
11{ /4."56" [30.1061 A. 40} Mod. | Ditto. 25 $14.38 | (e314. ny Mod, | fair.” 
M.352 -106|M.41) |Cble. |, d 26 | IMe6 -838|M.40 ) [E. Frost and 
12f A.40 | 2176 Aealy Mod. |Posey day- A.38 | :813|A.37f|Mod. |dull. 
15{ M.31 176 wet S.E. |Frost morn. 27} M.17 | .550 wed E, Ditto. 
A. 38 -227| A. 39 _ foggy day. | A. 29 579 A. 36 Mod. 
14 M.28 .102|M. 35} lh Dull morn. 28} M.22 126 x35} S,E. Keen frost 
{ A.36 | °102\A.38 §|Mod. |fair day. |A.31 | .126|A.55 § (Mod | with snow. 
Average of Rain, .539 inches. 
APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 
Brevet Lt. Col. Reynett, h. p. 52 F. local Rank Ensign Seward, Lie 
of Colonel on the Continent. Gent, Cadet Hilton, 1 Site R. Mil. oan: 
25th Jan. 1821 do. 
Major Dawes, 22 Dr. to be Lieut. Col 11 J. S. Doyle, Ensign, vice White, 14 PF. 
am Oe Ot oD wb yes Lieut. Boyd, fin. bh. p78 Fs P do. 
Capt. Middleton, r. Major in the eu yy: . maar vice 
y ote rmy, ditto 8 Feb. 1819 O’Connor, ’ superseded. 8 do. 
1 Dr. G. Gen. Curteright, from 35 Dr. Col. vice 14 Ens, Pasley, Lieut. vice Fowler, dead. 
wyn, 25 Jan. 1821 10 June 1820 
Cornet Fergusson, Lieut. by purch. vice —— White, from 11 F. Ens. 1 Feb. 1821 
Wood, ret. ory Bt 15, —_ Sa donk Davy, Surg. _ 
Gent. Cadet, R.G. Craufurd, fm, i ichar 
Coll. Cornet by purch, . do. 17 Capt. M‘Pherson, from h, p. 21 F. Capt. 
Cornet Pigou, Lieut. vice Rulffo dead. repaying diff. vice Hamilton, 4 ys 
an. 
J. Perceval, Cornet, do. Lieut. Hawkins, Capt. vice Hobart, 
3Dr. _ Lt. Gen. Lord Combermere, Col. vice dead, I July, 1820 
Cartwright, 1 Dr. G 25 Jan. Ensign Hendly, Lieut. do. 
13 Bt. Mab, acalester, Malor, vice Do- J. A. Edwards, Ensign, Ye Bingham. 
herty, dead. 3 June, 1820 dead, . 182k 
Lieut. Sir J. Gordon, Bt. from 22 ~ Hon. N. H.-C. Massey, as Wendiy, 
Capt do. eb. 
IF. G. Ens and Lt. Angerstein, fromh.p.Ens. 19 Lieut. M‘Arthur, from 39 F. Cont, nf 
and Lt. by purh. vice Bathurst, 80 F. purch. vice Nihill, ret, 
25 Jan. 1821 21 Lieut.Fairweather, Capt, vee Camera, 
Capt. Hunter, C and Lt. Col. vice dead, Oo. 
‘Marsac, ret. = 8 Feb. 2d Lieut. Wemyss, Ist Lieut. vine Bal 
Ens. and Lt. Burrard, Lt.andCapt. do. say, d 1 Jan. 
ving di.) from h. p. _ se Ist Lt. ial Feb 
and Lt. (payin, ) 0. wea’ 
Simpson, it. vice Hunter. do. Gent, C Spearman, from R 
4F. vice Warre, res. do. Mil. Call, 24 Lieut vice Waller, dead, 
9 Lt. Ruse, Capt. vice Jervoice, dead 1 do. 30 Jan. 
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W. T. Youtig, 2d Lieut. vice Yaa 
W. J. Copson, do. vige Beresford, 


22 Game. Bh ee Wa Ogle, fror R. Mil, Coll. 
, prom. 4 Jan. 
2 hoof, Lieut. Mes ree : 
i . 1896 
34 Gent. Cadet, W. H. Adams, 1 rom R. 
Mil. Coll: Ens.’ vice’ Chambers, pro. 
1 Feb. 121 
39 Ens. meg ts by igi vice 
M‘Arthur, 1 8 * 
W. Stewart, Eng, 
46 C. Carroll, Ensign, vice Clinberieige, 
Comp. Sery. e 
53 T. G. Mathison, Ens. by =e vice 
Fitz Roy, 3 F. G. ll om 
59 * Lieut. Cooper, Capt. 


do. 

Darby, ret. 10 May, 1620 

Ens. Vincent, Lieut. do. do 
M. C. Pitman, Ens. do. 1 Feb. 1821 

Lieut. Carmichael Adjut. vice Howard, 
dead 12 May, 1820 
67 Ens. Robinson, Lieut. vice ea r— 

Pp 
A. Pilford, Ensign, vice — dead, 


Apr. 1819 

T. Byrne, do. vice Broom! prom. 
4 
P. Hennessy, Ensign, vice Robinson, 


Nov. 
24th Apr. 1820 
Gent. Cadet W. Warrin rom R. 


Ls College, Ensign, vice Gilchrist, 1 


et. Bn. 8 Feb. 1821 
78 seat. As, Sutg. Dempster, a, Sue. 
— Knox, cancelled, 5 Jan. 
21 Hamilton, from ‘17 F. Cae vice 
damis, h. p. 21 F. rec. diff. 18 do. 
83 J. Gan 5 Ensign, vice bs ons 4 a4 
e 

85 Gent  Gadet ‘f Hon. J. Stuart, from R. 
Mil. Coll. + by purchase, vice 
Campbell, 46 F 11 Jan. 
Lord . Paulet, Ensign by — vice 
Lord C. Paulet, ret. 1 Feb. 
89 J. Currie, Ensign, vcie aly os, Ot 
1 Vet. Bn. Ensign Gilchrist, from 67 F. bh. sy Send 
d 1 Feb. 1821 
3 Lieut. Pritchard, from h. p. C of 
Wagg. on Continent, Lt. ‘hee ood, 
cancelled, 25 Jan. 

8 





Harrison, from h. whea . 22 Dr. Lieut. 
vice M‘Lelland, cance! 1 Feb. 


Ordnance Department. 
R. Att. “1st Lieut. Steele, 2d. Capt. 11 wear 4 
2d Lieut. Creagh, Ist Lieut. 
Capt. t, from h. p. Capt. Pos 
Ist Lt. Smith, from h. p- lst Lt. do. 
2d Lt, Luard, from h. p. 2d, Lt. do. 
Gent. Cadet J. Wynne, 2d Lt. 16 do. 
c, + He amy do. do 


—————_-D. W do. 

rs Lieut. aN hom hs Se p. lst Mont. vice 
281 Lieut. pesme, Ist Lieut. 
ist Blake, from h. p. 2d Lieut. do. 
2d Lieut. Teesdale, from h, p. 2d Lieut. 


iO. 
— from h. p. —_ vice 











Curzon. h. p, 5 Jan. 1821 
Spearman, Ist Lieut. 23 do. 
Ist Lieut. Watkis, from h. p. ditto. do, 


2d Lieut. Lake, from h. p- 2d Lieut. do. 
2d As. Surg. Whitelaw, from h. p. 2d 
As. Surg. vice Donnelly, dead, 26 do. 


Medical Department. 
As. Surg. Davy, from h. p. As. Surg. 
to the Forces Dec. 1820 
oe. As. Millar, ditto vice 
Dempster, 72 f. 25 Jan. 1821 
—_——-_—_— J, ‘Millar, vice 
Burton, dead 8th Feb, 
J. Wiison, Hosp. As. to the Forces 
14 Dee. 1820 
R. Dyce, citto vice J. Millar, 
8 Feb, 182i 


Garrison. 
Lt. Gen. Ld. Combermere, Gov, of Sheer. 
Unimess, viee Gwyn, dead) Ya 188) 


Exchanges. 
as woe Lane, from 44 F. with Capt, ssp! 


7 from 72 F. with Capt: Filet, 





cher, h. 
Capt. ortttthe. fy from Ist Vet. Bn. with Bt Mia), 
ownes, 1) Vet. Bn. 
Hodgson, from 4 Dr. with Bat. Maj, Wood, 
10 Dr. 
. Newton fe } from 55 F. with Bat: Maj. Anton 
F Butler, from 1 F. G. with Capt: Bathurst)” 


80 F 
Sater: from 17 F. with Capt. Glagwda, 
13 
Cairnes, from 19 F. with Capt, Gotdon, : 


81 F, 
Barrallier, from 53 F. with Capt, Slade, h. . 
. 25 Dr. 
~ Saunderson, from 39 F. with Capt. Dun- 
das, h. p. 81 F. 
Hamilton, from 11 F. with Capt, Hay, h. p,' 


47 F 
Lieut. Clark, from 13 Dr. rec. diff. with Lieut, 
Parlby, h. p. 22 Dr. 
fallace, from 15 Dr. ree. diff, with Lieut, 
Browne, h. p. 25 Dr. 
Stewart, from 19 F. rec. diff. with ‘Lieut, 
Dowling, h. p. 4 F. , 
Senhen, from 19 F. with Lieut. Cowell, 
89 F. 
Darke, from 24 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Harvey, h. p. 2 F. G. 
atts, from 89 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 
Campbell, h. 
Cornet Watrond from 18 Dr. ree. diff, with 
Ensign Allan, h. p. 60 F 
Assist. Surg. Morrison, from 7 Vet. Bn. with Assist, 


Surg. Hay a . p. 83 
g fa eLeive, "6 jy" 8 F. with Assist. 
Surg. Wilkinson, h. p- 60 












































Resignations and Retirements. 
Lieut. Colonel Marsac, Gren. Gds. 
Capt. Nihill, 19 F. 
Darby, 59 F. 
Lieut. Wood, 2 Dr. G. 
Ensign Warre, 4 F. 
Lord C, Paulet, 85 F. 


Reinstated. 
Dep. Assist. Com. Gen. J. Spencer. 4 


Deaths. 


Major General Auriol, at Exmouth, 27 Jan. 1821 

Colonel Wade, late of Rifle Brig. 

Robertson, late Insp. Field Off. 

Lieut. Colonel Gledstanes, h. p. 3 W. I. = at Triz* 
nidad, 4 Dec, 20 

—_———_—— De Wissel, h. p. late Ger. Leg. 

Major Harrison, late of €0 F. 

Capt. Hobart, 17 F. . 

Roberts Pog Eng. at Barbadoes, 17 Nov. 20,, 

Lieut. Ruffe, 2 Dr. ‘ 

Hon. R. H. ‘s ‘Cotton, h. p. 25 Dr. 

Griffiths, Coldst. Gds. ue 

Chambers, 89 F. Cape of Good Hope, 





























2 June, 20 
—— Millar, Fort Major at Jerse 5 Feb. 2t 
Tayler, Indep. Comp. Inval. at Bristol, 
5 Dee. 
a, h. p. 16 Dr. 23 Nov. 20 2 





Palmer, h. p. 65 F. at Barbadoes 1 Dec. 20° 
2d Lt. and Ens. Waller, 21 F. at Tobago 4 Nov. 20 


Vyvyan, 74 F. 
— ae 14F. is 21 Rah ph . 
tra: » 8 W. a 
beth ° inge, I 4 erst 


—_——_——— Richards, h. p. 69 F, at Londan- , 





derry Jan. 2). 

Willis, ret. 3 Vet. Bn. 28 Dew 30 (° 

eS. 31 Dr. 9 Feb, 21-~ 
Staff Assistant Sur, 


3H 


verhill, at Pasay bie 0! x 


Hospital Assistant 


yyboH 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
AtN in the beginning, of January, the 
of John Cumming, Esq. of a son. 
flan. 11. At Spri \Cottage, Alverstoke, 
Hants, the lady of Captain Charles Menzies, R. M. 
Artillery, of a son. inl 
$l..At. Crook,, near-Stirling, Mrs Micking of 
Miltonis, of a son. 
Fel» 1. At. Aberdour Manse, Mrs Dr Bryce, of a 
thter. 
“ At Epniskilien, the } lady Bad Captain Ander- 
, Yist regiment, of a . 
= : > aren No. + Gooner Stan, of ason. 
3. The lady of William Stothert, Esq. of Car- 


fa daughter ° 
eet Kt her mother’s house, North St David’s 
Street, the lady of Captain George Simpson, E, I. S. 


of'a son. 
4, At Guernsey, the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kennedy, of a son. ‘ ; 
5, At Havre, the lady of William Davidson, 
. of a daughter. 
, At Leith, Mrs Evans, of a son. 
— At 23, Forth Street, Mrs Alexander Brodie, 


of a son. 

8 At Ettrick Bank, the lady of William Ogilvie, 
Esq. younger of Chesters, of a son. 

9. At Dundee, the lady of John Maxwell, Esq. 
Tay Street, of a son. 

10. At Perth, the lady of Anthony Maxtone, 
Esq, of Coltoquhey, of a daughter. 

Th At Greenstead Hall, in Essex, the lady of 
Major Ord, royal artillery, of a daughter. 

~ At Edin iret , the lady of Sir James Dal- 
rymple, Bart. Park Place, of a son and heir. 

— Mrs Macintosh of Raigmore, of a daughter. 

12, At Mayne, the lady of Colonel Hay of Wes- 
terton, of a son. 

14, At Edinburgh, the lady of J. G. Lockhart, 
Esq. of a son. 

— Mrs Walter Dickson, Duke Street, of a son. 

— In Gloucester Place, London, the lady of 
John Lawrie, ag of a daughter. 

15. At Albury Park, Lady Harriet Drummond, 


ason. 
— The lady of Major G, Cuningham, B. S. of 


a son. 

19. At South Richmond Street, Mrs Begg was 
sefely delivered of a boy and two girls; all of 
whom, with the mother, are doing well. 

— At Edinburgh, the lady of Captain Robert- 
son, 88th regiment, of a daughter. 

20. At 8, Maitland Street, Mrs Macalister of 
Balinakill, of a daughter. 

— In Crawford Street, London, the Lady of 
Alexander M‘Innes, Esq. of the second regiment 
of Life Guards, of a daughter. 

21, At St John’s Street, Mrs Dallas, of a son. 
at At Great King Street, Mrs J. S. More, of a 


iter. 
. At Lockerby House, the lady of Henry Dou- 
glas, Esq, of a son. 
23. At Hope Park, Mrs Menzies, of a son. 
24. Mrs James Campbell, Northumberland 
Street, of a daughter. 
27. At Edinburgh, the lady of Major Menzies, 
42d regiment, of a daughter. 
March 3. At Hopetoun-house, the Countess of 
Hi in, of a son. 
ly. At 39, Northumberland Street, Mrs 
Mackenzie of Strathgarve, of a daughter. 
— At the Commercial Road, London, the lady 
of Captain Alexander Scott, of the Lady Lushing- 
ton I; of a son, 


Jan. 5..At Bonjed RRIAGES. Jaekson, 

an. jedward, James mer- 
chant, Jedburgh, to Elizabeth, second daughter of 
Thomas Caverhill, Esq. : 

oa As Stornoway, Mr ‘Thomas Thomson, R. N. 


ug: 
a Laing, conjunct Depute City Clerk of Edin- 
i. “At Dudwick, Stewart Leith, Esq. to Jean; 
only da’ ,of Gontriny Mar: 
22, At; tisland, Mx John Archibald, mer- 
out, eng to Graee, — late 
enry Murray, Esq- merchant, , 2% 
23.,, At. ock, the Rev. William Ritchie 
ines ces, eldest daughter of Mr John 


23. At Belfast, Mr Peter, Cumming; merchant, 
Glasgow, to Eliza, eldest daughter of Mr James 


Tele, merchant, 'e r 
24, Captain John. Ross, of the honourable East 


ndia C y's service, to-Miss Rose, eldest’ 


I 
daughter of the Rev. Alexander Rose, one of the 
ministers of Inverness. 


30. In Hill Street, William Moncrieff Taylor, 


Esq. of the 75th regiment, to Isabella, daughter of 
the late Thomas Apmatronsin of We 

51, At Holm, Colonel:J. F, Burgoyne, royal 
engineers, to Charlotte, youngest daughter of Co- 
lonel Rose of Hi 

Feb. 2. In London, Lord Viscount Cranborne, 
son of the Marquis of isbury, to Miss Gas- 


coyne. 

6. Mr William A. Lawrie, to Harriet Oakley, 

as daughter of the late Robert Beatson of 
Ty, Esq. 

— Atthe Manse of Kirkpatrick-Juxta, the Rev. 
John Bennet, of Ettrick, to Elizabeth, eldes' 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Singer. ; 

— At Dover, Captain Robert Deans, of the 
royal navy. second son of the late Admiral Deans, 
to ap eldest ey eed of the late Richard Clay, 
Esq. of Gloucester Place, London. 

8. At Edinburgh, John Farrie, . Greenock, 
to Helen, daughter of the late William M‘Cor- 
mick, Esq. Dundas Street. 

— At Aberdeen, Thomas Lumsden, Esq. of the 
East India Company’s military service, on the Ben- 
gal establishment, to Miss Hay Burnett, youngest 
daughter of John Burnett, Esq. of Elrick. 

10. At St George’s, Hanover savant London, 
William Frederick Chambers, D. to Mary, 
third daughter of the late William Mackinnon Fra- 
ser, M. D. of Lower Grosvernor Square, and of 
Balnain, Inverness-shire. 

7 12. - 2 rg Alexander a, 
isq. Of Keithock, to Mary, youngest deny ter o 
James Cruickshank, Fsq. of Langley Park. 

19. At Prestonpans, Mr Robert Hislop, to Ann, 

sootn daughter of F. B, Sydserff, Esq. of Ruch- 


Ww. 

23. At Edinburgh, Alexander Burnet, A. M. 
Rector of the united schools of Jedburgh, to Mary 
Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. George Thomsom 
of Melrose. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William. Steven, mer- 
chant, Edinburgh, to Ann, only daughter of the 
late William Stewart, Esq. of P f° 

24. At Morpeth, William Lawson, of Lang- 
hirst Brocks, county of Northumber , to John 
Hester, Only daughter of the late Mr Clark of 
Haddington. ' 

— At Perth, Mr Alexander Thomson, barony 
officer at Donvorist, Grandtully, to Grace, only 
daughter of Mr Donald Cameron, merchant in 
Aberfeldy. 

26. At Glasgow, Joseph Ferrie, . Blairtum- 
mock, to Agnes, daughter of the late John Cochran, 
Esq. Chapel, Fereneze. 

27. At a Mr James White, surgeon, 
to Rachel, eldest daughter of the late Major James 
Douglas, Honourable East India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

March 2, At Edinburgh, Andrew Fyfe, M. D. to 
Eliza, eldest daughter of Ambrose les, Esq. 
lat ately. ‘By the right Rev, Bishop Low, the R 

tely. By the right Rev, Bis! w, the Rev. 
James Walker, to Miss Madeline Esehine 

— At Dublin, the Rev. James Carlile, of the 
Scots Church, Mary's cae to Jane, youngest 
daughter of William Wren, Kendal. . 


DEATHS. , 

April 17, 1820. On board the honourable Com- 
eee ship, Castle Huet. .06 the Capeef Good 

ope, Lieutenant Alexander Chisholin Robertson, 
of his Majesty’s 24th regiment. 

July 11. At Trincomalee, of cholera morbus, 
much respected and beloved, in his 18th year, Mr 
Thomas, a midshipman of Leander, and eldest 
seg Sea gaan tig iste 

~ 9. sea, (during a ef mbay 
to Caleutta,) Lieuten: ¢ Dotiat orman M‘Don- 
ald, 10th Madras native infantry, third son of 
Colonel Alexander ’M ‘Donald Of Boisdale. 

Oct. 6 At Madras, Mr Robert Hunter Stuart, 
assistant garrison surgeon, eldest son of the late Mr 
Archi Stuart, surgeon, 


= ara ie Sa 
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24. At Kingston, Jamaica, Robert Fraser, son 
of Mr Fraser, teacher, 24, St James’s Square, be- 
ing the second son he has on that island in the 
short space of five months. 


Nov. 15, At Berbice, Goonge Govden, Esq. after 
Mr Gordon was ident 
bice. = 


17. At » 
Thomas Roberts, of the royal eers. 

19. At Snowdon, Manchester, Jamaica, Dr Ro- 
bert B. Wright, of Kensworth, in that island. 

Dec. 1. At Demerara, aged 21, Mr Thomas 
Dickson Goldie, sixth son of Mr James Goldie, 


Bonny: 
10. At » Thomas Martin, Esq. mer- 
chant. 


15. In Jamaica, Jonathan Forbes of Waterton, 
Master in Chancery, and Colonel of St Catherine’s 

iment. 

26. At Campbelltown, Mrs Catherine M‘Callum, 
relict of Taimash Muir Rowat, Esq. of Kilkivan. 

31. At Killin, Perthshire, Patrick Douglas, 
eldest son of Mr James Campbell, Catherine Street, 
Edinburgh. 2 

Jan, 4, 1821. At Edinburgh, in the 92d year of 
her age, Mrs Margaret Mary Nimmo, relict of the 
Rev. John Gibson, late one of the ministers of St 
Cuthbert’s. 

6. At iagion, after a long illness, Mrs John 
Cumming, eldest daughter of William Magee, Esq. 
of Belfast. 

7. At Limerick, in consequence of her head- 
dress taking fire from a candle which she held in 
hand, the widow of Dr Kelley. 

14. At. Hamilton, Mrs Hume, wife of Joseph 
Hume, M. D. 

— At Leghorn, George Oswald Sym, eldest son 
of the Kev. George Sym, minister of New Kil- 


rick. 

15. At London, Lewis Fraser, Esq. youngest 
son of the late Simon Fraser, Esq. of ‘Ford, W.S. 

16. At Tullymet-house, Dr William Dick of 
Tullymet. 
18. At the Manse of Abercorn, Mrs Meiklejohn, 


senior. 

— At James Square, Edinburgh, Mrs Marjory 
Ainsley, widow of the late Mr Henry Ainsley. 

22. Hooly-house, Surrey, Thomas Byron, late 
lieutenant-colonel in the 3d regiment of guards. 

— At Baker Street, Portman Square, London, 
Donna Maria Brigida de Faria e Lacerda, wife of 
Sir John Campbell, K. C. T. S. major-general in 
the Portuguese service. 

24. At Inverness, William, eldest son of Lock- 
hart Kinloch, Esq. Sheriff-clerk of Inverness-shire. 

— At Arbroath, Mr David Kirkland, rector of 
the grammar school of that place, in the 63d year 
of his age, and-55th of his incumbency. 

25. At Warrieston Crescent, James Rose, Esq. 
Depute Clerk of Session. 

26. At Claremont Park, Esher, Colonel the 
Baron de Hardenbrock , equerry to his Royal High- 
ness Prince Leopold. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Bell, wife of 
Nicol Milne, Esq. of Faldonside. 

— At Merton Manse, Mr Thomas Duncan, aged 
18, youngest son of the Rev. Mr Duncan. 

of At Dundee, Mr John Jolly, druggist. 

— At Banff, ae Cross Young, third 
daughter of the David Young, Esq. of 
Craighead, merchant in Glasgow. 

28. At Campbelton, Captain Donald Campbell, 
paymaster, Argylishire militia. 

— John, the infant son of Mr William Alexan- 
der, 59, Castle Street. — ‘ 

29. At No.. 10, Maitland Street, Miss Jane 


Myrtle. : 

— At Cheltenham, Patrick Maitland, Esq. late 
of Caleutta. ‘ 

— In Morton Street, Leith, Mr John Anderson, 


51. At Innervar, Glenlyon, Mr Donald Mac- 
0. 


» aged 70. 

Feb. 1. At Panmure-house, Canongate, Mrs 
Margaret Geddes, wife of Mr John Geddes. 

2, At the Manse of Snizart, Mrs Mary Macleod, 
spouse of the minister of that parish. ; 

— At his house, No. 20, k Street, Edin- 
burgh, Mr William Lawson, sen. ‘ 

- — At Cupar, Fife, Matherine, eldest daughter 
of Mr William Murray. 

5. At his house in Terrace, Lower Gros- 
venor Place, London, John Dunmore Napier, Esq. 
of Ballikinrain, Stirlingshire. 

— At London, Mrs Miller, wife of William Mil- 
Jer, Esq. of Starr, Fifeshire. 


3. The Rev. James Innes, minister of Yester 

= enn hg the 88th year of his age, and 61st 
is mi ° 

4. At Pitcorthie, Fifeshire, Mr William 

5. At Kinell-house, Perthshire, the right 
nourable Lady Ann Place, daughter of the late Ear] 
and Countess of Aberdeen, and wife of Edward 
— a 4 a Grange, Yorkshire, 

— At Leith, Mrs Jane Stewart, wife of F 
bert Liddell. ur Es 

6. At Logiegreen, Charles Steuart, Esq. W. §, 

— At Tranent, Mr Andrew Blair, cornaner 
chant, aged 72. : . 

— ro a a re ae Esq. W. §, 

— AtSan te, near Mid-Calder, Adam Turg. 
bull, Esq, M. 6. zy 

7. AtStobo Manse, Mr Alexander Ker, t 
of the Gospel, eldest son of the Rev. A 
Ker, minister of Stobo. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Abigail Fowles, eldest 
daughter of the late Alexander Fowles, Esq. Kil. 
marnock. 

— At her father’s house, 25, James’ Square, Eu- 
phemia Craig, aged 19. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Alexander Murray, in her 
8lst year. 

9. In Hans Place, Sloane Street, London, the 
Rev. Dr Nicol, minister of the Seots Church, 
Swallow Street. 

— At Stewartfield; Cornelius Elliot, Esq. of 
Woollie. 

: > At Blackford, Miss Jane Trotter, of Morton. 
hall. 

10. At Musselburgh, Isobel M‘Donald, wife of 
James Vallance, mill-wright there, aged 21 years; 

a Major James T. Cowper, of the royal ar- 
tillery. 

— At Glasgow, Miss Ferrier, eldest daughter of 
the late Archibald Ferrier Esq. W. S. 

— At Edinburgh, Mary Crichton Kyle, wife of 
Hugh Watson, W. Ss. 

11. At Richmond, aged 90, Dr Adam Walker; 
Bo coltneted Lecturer on Experimental Phil- 
sophy. 

vat her house, in Charlotte Square, the right 
honourable Lady Abercromby. , 

— At Bogend, Robert, son of James Thomson, 
Esq. of Earnslaw. 

12. At York, Francis Constable, Esq. of Button 
Constable and Wycliffe Hall. 

15, At London, Frederick, the youngest son of 
Sir George Clerk. 

14. At Edinburgh, John Campbell, Esq, Re- 
— of his Majesty’s Customs for Scot- 
land, 

— At Aberdeen, George Gordon, Esq. of Spen- 
ziedale, Sutherlandshire. 

15. The infant son of Major G. Cunninghamg 

S 


B. S. : 

— At Balcarras Mill, Mr Thomas Fowlis, aged 
82 years. ; ‘ 

16. At Balearry, Mrs Irving, wife of Lieutenant 
Colonel George Itving. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Dalrymple Hay, young- 
er of Park Place. 

17. At Nether Currie, in the parish of Currie, 
(where he was born, and spent most of his days,) 
John Dawson, gardener, aged 100 years, all buta 
few weeks, being born 14th March, 1721. The 
placid and cheerful disposition of this v 
old man rendered him interesting to all who knew, 
him. He was of religious, sober, and industrious 
habits, and evinced to the last that tranquillity.of 
mind which a well spent life —_ can shed over the 
remotest period of old age. This parish has long 
been remarkable for the longevity of its inhabr 
tants: William Napier, a native of it, died some 

ears ago at the advanced age of 113, and William 
Ritchie at 105; and there are some old people be 
longing to it just now above ninety years of age» 

0. At his house, in York Street, Portman 
Square, London, Lieutenant-General William Pop- 
ham, aged 81. ‘ 

21. At his mother’s house, in York place, 
thirteen years and nine months, Robert, eldest som 
of the late Hugh Bairnsfather, Esq. W. Ss f 

23. In George Square, Mrs Small, much and, 


justl ‘ 


26) At Auchindinny, Mrs Crawford of Ow 


‘ ton, the Lady of Captain James Couts Cra’ 


R. N. , 

28. At Carlisle, Mrs Elizabeth Bell, daughter, 
Mr James Pollock, teacher of dancing, much 
loved and deeply regretted by her family and 
friends. 
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